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CALIFORNIA WOMAN WINS 


Mrs. Marian Semmeimeyer, Beverly Hills, California 


s Foremost Lady Revolver Shot of the United States 


OREMOST lady revolver shot of the United 
States! 
right to that title by winning the Grand Aggregate 


Mrs. Marian Semmelmeyer proved her 


Cup at the Southwest Revolver Matches, dedicating 
the opening of the new San Diego Police Pistol 
Range, by a margin of five points over the nearest 
competitor—and coming within two points of the 
range record established by J. J. Engbrecht of the 
Los Angeles Police! 


Records made with Peters Ammunition 


Since March, 1934, Mrs. Semmelmeyer has won all 
the Ladies’ Matches on the Pacific Coast—including 
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the Southwest International, the Northwest Interna- 
She uses 
Peters Ammunition exclusively. .22 FILMKOTE 
in the ladies’ matches—.38 Special Rustless Oil-Tite 


tionals and California State Matches. 


and .45 Automatic Rustless Oil-Tite in the men’s 
matches. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE 
Dept. A-26, Kings Mills, Ohio 


*GRAND AGGREGATE DETERMINED AS FOLLOWS: 


COMPANY 


Last 10 shots of the 50-yd. Slow-Fire .38 cal. Match.......... 91 x 100 
Peas Caen CI, OO OME ook cc ccivccovcsicsccscocse 278 x 300 
National Course Match, .45 Auto. ............0 0c cece eecees 256 x 300 

*Grand Ageregate.... 625 x 700 






THE NATION’S PISTOL EXPERTS DEMAND 


AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
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A SRE SESS 
NEVER BEFORE EQUALLED! 


Bond Gets TWO Possibles.... 
In Dewar International and R.W.S. 





OR THE FIRST TIME in history a single marksman has been 
| peed credited with perfect scores of 400 x 400 made the 
same year in both of these famous international team matches. 
Samuel Bond, of New Philadelphia, Ohio, shooting a Winchester 
Model 52 Target Rifle. 

Officially scored by the Society of Miniature Rifle Clubs, of Great 
Britain, Bond’s targets were the only perfect ones shot for America 
in these matches, in the 1934 Small Bore Meet at Camp Perry. In 
the great Dewar International the shooters standing second and 
third—Thurman Randle, of Dallas, Texas, and J. W. Crolley, of 
New Kensington, Pa., respectively—also scored with Winchester 
Model 52s. And in the third international team match, the Railway- 
men’s International, Dr. E. D. Shumaker, of Scio, Ohio, shooting 
a Model 52, was high man for the American team, with 398. 


JUNIORS LEAD WITH WINCHESTER MODEL 52 
In the Fall Junior Prone Matches of the N.R.A., reported November 
16th, the seven shooters heading the Section A list all shot Model 
52s. J. Penhallegan, of Chicago, was high with 400, followed by 
Henry Dunbar, of Sandwich, Mass., with 399 and Roger Hughes, of 
Youngstown, Ohio, with 397. Virgil Pettit, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
Doris Dodge, of Huntington, Cal., Fay Dodge, of Long Beach, Cal., 
and N. Yingling, of Somerville, N. J., followed in the order named. 
In Section B, fourteen of the first seventeen shot Winchester 52s. 


MODEL 52 IN FALL TWO-MAN TEAM MATCHES 


Out of the twenty shooters on the first ten teams in the Fall Short 
Range 2-Man Team Matches, seventeen used Winchester Model 52s. 
The high score and only possible 400, made by Earl Mercier, of 
Joliet, Ill., was shot with a Model 52. And in the Long Range 
Matches thirteen on the first ten teams also shot 52s. 

More and more, as the small-bore records pile up, the evidence of 
Winchester Model 52 superiority grows with them. Used by most of 
the leading riflemen the country over. . . . For full information on this 
acknowledged world’s greatest target .22, write for new folder—FREE. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 
NEW HAVEN Dept. 2-C CONN., U.S.A. 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 
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AND THEY’RE ALL STRONG FOR 





Some of the crack shots of the St. Paul Municipal Rifle and Pistol Club, St. Paul, Minn. 
This club has officially adopted Remington ammunition. 


|) (pasaeag of the St. Paul Munici- 

pal Rifle and Pistol Club, St. 
Paul, Minn., are at it twelve months in 
the year. They know what Kleanbore 
ammunition can do for they’ve shot it 
—hundreds of thousands of rounds of 
it—consistently for the past four years. 
In these four years this active club has 
won 90% of all matches entered. These 
matches have meant the keenest kind 
of competition; two teams in the 
N. R. A. Postal Leagues, both indoor 
and outdoor; three teams, one of them 
ladies, in every Minnesota State Rifle 
Meet; all members of the club in intra- 
mural league matches conducted by 
the club; and many individually ar- 
ranged postal and shoulder-to-shoulder 


matches with clubs all over the United 
States. 


Winning 90% of all events entered 
can certainly be called a clean-up— 
and a mighty fine record for Reming- 
ton ammunition. We'd like to tell you 
more about this precision ammunition 
that set new standards of accuracy at 
every important small-bore meet dur- 
ing 1934. Just write Remington Arms 
Company, Inc., 817 Barnum Avenue, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Remington, 
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A GOOD RESOLUTION 


to make for 1935 is to 
shoot the ammunition that 
makes and breaks records 
—Palma Match and Klean- 
bore. 
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N. R. A. SERVICE 


LEGISLATIVE DIVISION: Looks after the 
interests of the shooters in Congress and State 
Legislatures, carries on the organized fight 
against unsound anti-gun laws, encourages 
legislation for the aid of civilian rifle practice 
and assists members to obtain permits to carry 
firearms to and from a range in states requiring 
such permits. 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN: This maga- 
zine is the official monthly publication of the 
N. R. A., and as such is ‘‘The Voice of the 
N. R. A.” Non-political and non-sectarian in 
policy and free from commercial domination, it 
can and does speak freely, frankly and with 
authority on all shooting matters. 


TECHNICAL DIVISION: Helps members 
with their personal shooting problems, reports 
in THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN each month prac- 
tical tests and critical examinations of new guns 
and equipment, and gives by personal letter 
advice on the selection of the right gun for a 
specific purpose, reloading, restocking, etc. 


CLUB SERVICE DIVISION: Assists shoot- 
ers in organizing local rifle and pistol clubs, 
furnishes detailed diagrams for the construction 
of regulation indoor and outdoor ranges, suggests 
a varied program and competition to keep up 
the interest of members, and generally assists 
affiliated units by passing along the successful 
experiences and ideas of other clubs. 


MEMBERSHIP EXTENSION: Operates as 
a service division by furnishing members with 
sales literature and printed information so that 
they may explain to fellow sportsmen the value 
and benefits of N. R. A. membership and, more- 
over, because increased membership means an 
extension of N. R. A. service, it serves to bene- 
fit members in this way. 

COMPETITIONS DIVISION: Conducts a 
year-round program of home-range matches in 
which members may win distinctive medals 
while practicing at home with rifle and pistol, 
aids state associations and civilian clubs in 
planning and conducting regional, state and 
local shooting matches, and gives members 
helpful personal advice on their individual 
target-shooting problems. 

JUNIOR DIVISION: Provides individual and 
club memberships for junior shooters, boys and 
girls alike; conducts a year-round program of 
competitive and qualification shooting, and 
teaches Young America how to handle arms 
safely and properly. No father should hesitate 
to support its good work. 

POLICE DIVISION: Assists police depart- 
ments in marksmanship training of their officers. 
Through the Association’s far-flung contact and 
with the aid of experienced hands to carry on 
the work, this division is performing a public 
service which warrants the support of every good 
citizen. 

PUBLICITY DIVISION: Endeavors to edu- 
cate the American public through the public 
press to the fact that the man who likes to shoot 
is not a criminal and, although its services are 
intangible in character, it represents an impor- 
tant chain in the campaign ‘‘to make America, 
once again, a Nation of Riflemen.” 
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Congress Must Choose 


ITHIN a few days the 74th Congress 

will convene. It will number many 
men who are occupying seats under the 
great dome of the Capitol for the first 
time. These will be particularly desirous 
of complying with the wishes of their 
“folks back home,” but they will have a 
feeling of great respect for most of the 
established officials in Washington. Fed- 
eral Firearms Legislation will be new to 
them. They will not realize what exhaus- 
tive hearings have been held and final 
conclusions arrived at—conclusfons to the 
effect that recommendations of an Assist- 
ant Attorney General were unwise and the 
recommendations of the sportsmen of the 
country, as set forth by The National 
Rifle Association, were to be preferred. 

We must begin at once to inform every 
member of the new Congress of these 
facts! 

Despite the high standing, careful in- 
quiry, and final reports of Representative 
Doughton and his House Ways and 
Means Committee, and Senator Cope- 
land and the Racketeering Committee of 
the Senate; despite the impartial survey 
conducted by the Christian Science Moni- 
tor; despite resolutions approved by the 
Attorney General’s Crime Conference in 
December—despite the fact that every 
one of these impartial studies either failed 
altogether to suggest firearms legislation or 
else recommended the type of legislation 
advocated by the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, it appears that “disarmament by 
subterfuge” is to be attempted again. 
Mr. Joseph B. Keenan, whose ideas were 
rejected by the last Congress, will, accord- 
ing to newspaper comment, again make 
the effort to secure the kind of Federal 
Firearms Law he wants. Because of his 
official position, his ideas will carry con- 
siderable weight with the many new mem- 
bers of Congress. 


There is but one answer to such a situa- 
tion: the voters who elected these men , 
to Congress must make their ideas and 
desires known. Congressmen want to 
know what their voters are thinking. 
Typewritten letters, letters written in 
classical English, are mot necessary. Sim- 
ple notes in homespun language spell 
“homefolks” and “sincerity” to the Con- 
gressman as they do to all of us—and he 
likes them. 

Congress must choose between two types 
of firearms legislation. One will probably 
be advocated by the Attorney General’s 
office and will attempt to make it possible 
for Federal officers to arrest any citizen 
who possesses a pistol or revolver (per- 
haps any gun) without having complied 
with regulations issued by some Secre- 
tary, or Bureau Chief, in Washington— 
on the theory that by so doing a few 
crooks (who will already have violated 
enough laws to keep them in jail a long 
time) may be arrested. The other law will 
be advocated by Senator Copeland in the 
name of the reputable citizens and sports- 
men of this country, and will make it pos- 
sible for Federal officers to arrest a crook 
who runs about the country with a fire- 
arm of any description, but will let the 
reputable citizen strictly alone. 

The sportsmen of this country must 
choose, too. They must choose to bestir 
themselves now and see to it that their 
Congressmen know which type of law the 
“folks back home” want. They must 
choose to support The National Rifle Asso- 
ciation actively, and through its efforts 
earnestly to point out to Congress and the 
nation the true facts regarding firearms 
legislation—or else they must choose to 
accept the kind of Federal control of fire- 
arms that Mr. Keenan wants. 

Congress must choose. 
choose wisely. 


Help it to 
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Some Turkey Rifles—Past and Present 


By ELMER KEITH 


ROM the early Colonial period down to the present day, 

turkey shoots have always been a favorite American sport. 

In the early times the long-barrelled Kentucky rifles were 
the most popular, and were usually shot from the offhand posi- 
tion. Some riflemen of today look with contempt upon these fine 
old rifles, but considering the state of the gunsmithing art of 
those days, with the crude hand tools that were used and the 
limited knowledge of metals, one cannot but wonder how there 
ever was accomplished the manufacture of so fine a shooting 
weapon. While the early flint and percussion-lock hunting 
rifles with plain open sights do not compare in accuracy with 
our modern match rifles, or with the heavy percussion match 
rifles of an earlier day, they nevertheless do good work in the 
hands of men that understand them. I have seen these rifles 
consistently beat many of our modern high-power sporting rifles 
in turkey matches, when the latter were equipped only with 
open sights. Those long barrels were the thing when open 
sights were used. 

All together I have owned more than fifty 
of these old long-barrelled Kentucky hunting 
rifles, in both flint and percussion lock, and 
used them a great deal for small-game hunting. 
Once one is accustomed to them they give 
remarkably good results in offhand work, and 
I have had several that would consistently 
make one-inch groups at 50 yards. There is 
nothing so deadly for its weight and caliber as 
a round ball at the usual velocity of these 
old rifles. I once killed 29 ground squirrels 
with one of these rifles, offhand, without a 
miss, taking all shots as they came from 25 to 
70 yards range. I used such a rifle for prac- 
tically all of my blue-grouse shooting for a 
couple of years—all standing shots, of course. 








MY 18-POUND .45-100-566 SHARPS RIFLE THAT I HAVE USED IN MANY 
TURKEY SHOOTS, AND TARGET (EXACT SIZE) SHOT WITH IT AT 
100 YARDS FROM PRONE REST, WITH 5-A SCOPE 


In many places in the South these old muzzle-loading hunting 
rifles are still used in all the turkey matches, against all other 
types of rifles, and the results are not to be sneered at. 

My good friend Dr. G. H. Parmenter has recut for me several 
of these old rifles that were rusted in the bore. Doc is a rifle- 
man and one of the gang, and spends most of his recreational 
hours in rebuilding or rerifling these old-timers, and in hunting. 
I had a .50-caliber Hawken muzzle-loader that was in bad 
shape, and Doc recut and restocked it, until it now makes one- 
inch groups at 50 yards with its half-ounce ball—good enough 
for competition against open-sighted hunting rifies at turkey 
matches or for hunting. I have another percussion rifle, of .48- 
caliber, that Doc made up himself. He had an old rusty heavy 
percussion barrel, and recut it and also made the stock and all 
remaining parts and fittings except the lock, which he cut down 
from an old musket lock. Fitted with crude home-made aper- 
ture sights, this rifle has given each of us one-inch groups at 50 
yards. I had a .44-caliber flintlock rifle that 
Parmenter had recut and that was very accur- 
ate, it usually making from one-half to three- 
quarter-inch groups at 50 yards. This rifle 
was made during the Revolution, and after 
Doc had recut it to remove the pits it would 
shoot much better than many of our modern 
hunting rifles. 

Some fifty or more years ago a group of 
New England riflesmiths turned out the most 
accurate muzzle-loading rifles the world has 
ever known. These were made primarily for 
turkey match shooting. They had percussion 
locks, and were very heavy, weighing from 
twenty to fifty pounds. They were equipped 
with either peep sights or full-length tele- 
scopes, and used a two-piece plain patched 















bullet. The tip of this bullet was cast 
hard and the base soft, the two being 
swaged together. It was an upsettage 
proposition, and the base part of the bul- 
let had to be soft. The bullets were 
cross-patched, loaded through a false 
muzzle, and were driven by enormous 
charges of black powder. These rifles 
were made by a number of different rifle- 
smiths and were furnished in various cali- 
bers, these usually ranging from .45 to .60. 
William Billinghurst was one of the most 
celebrated makers of these fine match 
rifles, which were described by Walter M. 
Cline in the May 1931 issue of THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. I have owned only 
one of the better class of these rifles—a 
.48-caliber weighing twenty pounds, and 
restocked by Hervey Lovell. This was 
the finest specimen of these old heavy 
match rifles that I have ever used. Lovell 
made a beautiful prone stock for it, with 
close and full pistol grip, cheekpiece, and 
shotgun buttplate. The rifle had a very 
heavy full-octagon barrel, an under ham- 
mer, adjustable trigger-pull, and the main- 
spring formed the trigger-guard. The tube 
being under the barrel, no powder gas or 
spark from the cap could reach the eye. 
I made a high Marine Corps front sight 
for this rifle, and fitted a long Winchester 
tang peepsight, as well as blocks for my 
5-A scope. The rifle had formerly been 
used with a twelve to twenty-power full- 
length scope. 

This rifle threw a 480-grain bul- 
let of pointed shape tapering out 
gradually to the base, which had the 
greatest diameter. It was loaded 
with about eighty to one hundred 
grains of Fg black powder, poured 
through a small funnel so that it 
would settle closely and uniformly. 
The bullet was started through the 
false muzzle with a bullet starter, 
its cross-type patch being made of 
oiled onion-skin bond paper. The 
muzzle of the rifle was fitted with 
a heavy bronze cross brace which 
eliminated all chance of canting and 
afforded a solid and even support 
for the barrel on the rest. The rifle 
was just as pleasant to shoot as a 
.22, and was the best-holding rest 
rifle I have ever come in contact 
with. I have seen that rifle, with 
scope and from a bench rest, place 
five shots in the same hole at 100 
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A FINE LIGHT-WEIGHT MUZZLE-LOADER I HAVE USED AT SOME MATCHES 


measured yards; so close that it was only 
by moving the target on the backing paper 
that we could tell that more than one shot 
had gone through. The one trouble with 
it was the time and care necessary in load- 
ing, and the hard work of swaging those 
bullets and then getting them out of the 
swage, the latter often having to be 
warmed up to expand it. Of course all 
bullets were miked, and were graded to 
within one-tenth grain in weight for fine 
work, and the powder charge weighed. 

If I had that rifle now—and I wish I 
had—I should have Lyman make up a 
couple of moulds and a more modern 
type of swage. One mould would be for 
a 500 or 550-grain grooved bullet of the 
Pope type, and the other for a plain 
patched bullet. Then I would experiment 
with different bullet tempers until I found 
the right one. The bullets would be cast 
or swaged small enough so that they 
would go through the false muzzle with- 
out any unnecessary pressure that might 
tend to bend or upset them. And then 
I would have a turkey rifle that could not 
be beaten at from 60 yards up to and 
including 200 yards, on a still day. 

About ten years ago I used consider- 
ably for turkey matches a Sharps rifle, 
and still use it occasionally. This big 
Sharps weighs 18 pounds, has double set- 
triggers, and I fitted it with peep sights. 
The caliber is 45. It was an old rifle 
that Hank Waters had used for years in 


A 5-SHOT 60-YARD TARGET (EXACT SIZE) SHOT 
FROM REST WITH .35-CAL. POPE-BALLARD MUZ- 


ZLE-LOADER WITH 5-A SCOPE 
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Montana, Wyoming, and the Dakotas 
when buffalo hunting. O’Meara fitted to 
it a new heavy barrel of the same caliber, 
and a new fore-end. I well remember 
the first time I tried this big rifle in a 
match. It was at a turkey shoot at Mon- 
tana City, near Helena. I had been shoot- 
ing the Springfield for some time that 
day, prone with sling, against the best 
men the country had to offer armed with 
everything from Remington and Winches- 
ter hunting rifles, to Krags and Spring- 
fields. We were shooting at a six-inch 
black at 200 yards, this bull being divided 
by two inside rings. Up to that time I 
had not shot out of the black, but had 
not won a single bird, when my mother 
asked me to change to the big Sharps. 
I had done a great deal of experimenting 
with the Sharps at home, and had finally 
found the best bullet temper and thick- 
ness of onion-skin bond paper for the 
patches, the old Sharps responding by 
making splendid groups at 50 and 100 
yards. However, I did not have the 
slightest idea at that time as to where to 
set the peep sight for 200 yards; where- 
upon they agreed to give me three sight- 
ing shots. It was all rest shooting. I set 
the sight by guess, and my first shot went 
a foot high. Coming down, I sent the 
next slug a foot low. I split the differ- 
ence on the sight, and the third shot 
landed center in the black. They shot off 
seven more turkeys that afternoon, and I 
took them all home in spite of their 
kidding about my old charcoal- 
burner. I had to shoot off three 
ties to do it, however. 

The big Sharps is a temperamen- 
tal gun and requires very careful 
loading for the finest accuracy. One 
five-shot 100-yard group is illus- 
trated herewith. The recoil of the 
big rifle will shove a person back 
from the rest, but it is really just 
a big push, and totally unlike the 
sharp prod of a modern high-power 
rifle. This is a really good turkey 
rifle: holds steady and is pleasant 
to shoot, to say nothing of the fun 
that can be had loading the car- 
tridges. It is an upsettage load, and 
the bullet must be small enough, 
patch and all, to slide up into the 
throat easily without tearing the 
patch or requiring any undue pres- 
sure on the bullet. 
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THE HEAVY-BARRELLED DODGE-WINCHESTER 52 


After using the Sharps for several years 
for turkey matches I decided to try the 
fine old Ballard Schuetzen rifles, with the 
result that I still use them as well as the 
Sharps. I also tried several fine Sharps 
Creedmoor rifles, with much lighter bar- 
rels, but they would not give nearly as 
good rest groups, owing to their lighter 
barrels, as the 18-pound buffalo gun. 

I had a Zischang .32-40 with a heavy 
28-inch barrel on a Ballard action, and 
using a 198-grain Zischang bullet and 12 
grains of duPont Shotgun I obtained very 
fine accuracy with it, often putting five 
shots under a dime at 60 yards. How- 
ever, either the shotgun powder, the cor- 
rosive primers, or the bullets themselves 
wore the throat in the barrel somewhat 
before I disposed of the rifle. I won tur- 
keys with the outfit, though, and in tough 
competition, around Baker, Oregon. I 
never could make No. 80 powder shoot as 
well in this rifle as the load of shotgun 
powder. The barrel must at one time 
have been shot with a tremendous load 
of some kind of smokeless powder, as the 
chamber was bulged and I had to expand 
cases to fit it. I always loaded the bullet 
ahead of the case with a bullet-seater, 
using one card wad over the powder. It 
was a good turkey rifle. 

I next acquired a pair of fine Ballard 
Schuetzen rifles with engraved actions and 
Schuetzen levers. One, a breech loader, 
was a Schoyen .32-40 with No. 5 full- 
octagon barrel—a wonderful piece of 
work by a fine riflesmith formerly 
in partnership with A. W. Peter- 
son, of Denver. I secured many 
fine groups and won a good many 
turkeys with this rifle, using the 
Zischang 198-grain bullet, a charge 
of 3 grains of duPont Schuetzen 
for a primer, with 30 grains of 
black powder on top; then a thin 
card wad to hold the powder in 
place. The bullet was always seated 
a quarter of an inch ahead of the 
shell with a bullet-seater. The only 
trouble with this load was that the 
Zischang bullet was a little too 
large to seat easily, and I changed 
to a Pope bullet, which did the 
business and gave very fine accu- 
racy. After eroding the fine Zis- 
chang barrel I was afraid to use a 
straight smokeless charge in this 
rifle, though a charge of straight 
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Schuetzen gives fine accuracy. This rifle 
has the finest offhand stock (by Schoyen) 
I have ever seen. The cheekpiece fits 
completely around the jaw, and the big 
sun-perch belly rests against the chest 
muscles. Though uncomfortable in the 
prone position, it cannot be beaten for an 
offhand match, and I also use this rifle a 
great deal for offhand work on chucks 
and ground squirrels. The rifle complete 
weighs about fifteen pounds. If we could 
have free rifles stocked as this old 
Schoyen is we would do far better off- 
hand work in any kind of match. 

My other Ballard has a fine engraved 
Schuetzen action, to which I fitted a per- 
fect No. 4 full-octagon Pope barrel. This 
is a muzzle-loader, in .35 caliber. It uses 
.38-55 cases swaged down to straight- 
taper .35 caliber. The bullet weighs 244 
grains and is of the regular Pope form. 
This is the most temperamental rifle I 
have ever owned. It is very closely 
chambered, and is the most finicky rifle 
about its powder charge that I have en- 
countered. A straight charge of Schuetzen 
would often cut the cases in two about 
¥%-inch from their mouths, driving the 
forward portion of the case up into the 
rifling a foot or more, when I had the 
devil’s own time removing it without in- 
juring the fine mirror-polish that Harry 
Pope always puts in his barrels. After 
this experience I tried 5 grains of Schuet- 
zen and 35 grains of Fg black—which load 


A 5-SHOT 60-YARD TARGET SHOT FROM PRONE 
WITH DODGE-WINCHESTER 52 AND 5-A SCOPE. 
TARGET IS EXACT SIZE 





cut all cases in two, and drove the for- 
ward portion up into the barrel as before. 
By breathing through the bore until the 
powder fouling was wet I was usually able 
to remove these broken cases by pushing 
another bullet down from the muzzle. I 
have never found a rifleman that could 
explain the cause of this action, but per- 
haps some reader can. I spent a good 
part of my spare time for over a year 
experimenting with this barrel, but when- 
ever I increased the charge to over 3% 
grains of Schuetzen and 30 grains of 
black powder, the cases were cut in two. 
This appears to be the maximum load the 
rifle will handle. I tried straight black 
powder, but found it so dirty that it was 
next to impossible to put the next bullet 
down from the muzzle without too much 
pressure on the rod, which upset or other- 
wise deformed the bullet and caused a 
variation on the target. 

I have never owned, or seen, a more 
accurate rifle for its weight than this, 
when properly loaded. I have made 
many 60-yard groups of five and ten 
shots that could be covered by a dime. 
The rifle has never failed me at turkey 
matches, even against match Springfields 
and small-bore rifles, it always getting its 
full share of meat. I am showing one 
five-shot group which is typical of this 
rifle at 60 yards, and I have several 
machine-rest groups from this barrel but 
on another action, that are all well inside 
of a three-inch circle at 200 yards, 
with many inside of a two-inch cir- 
cle, and some groups even smaller. 

For best results I have found 
that these Schuetzen rifles should 
be handled the same as a .22 small- 
bore. They should have the barrel 
fouled before beginning a group or 
entering a match. They do not 
shoot as well for me if I clean them 
after each shot. I like to breathe 
through the barrel of this Pope 
after each shot, to moisten the 
residue; then seat the next bullet. 

At one time I used a heavy-bar- 
rel Springfield for turkey matches, 
and with fine results. Owing to its 
fine prone stock it was a very com- 
fortable rifle to shoot, either prone 
or from a rest. As most turkey 
matches were at from 60 to 200 
yards I saw no reason to use full- 

(Continued on page 35) 





A PORTION OF THE WRITER’S WORKSHOP 


Leaves from a Tinkerer’s Notebook 


ESE notes are merely an account 
; of how an amateur gun-tinkerer has 
made various gun accessories during 
odd moments, in a reasonably well equip- 
ped home workshop. The photographs 
give an idea of the power-driven tools in 
my shop, but the jobs to be described 
could, with the exercise of a little inge- 
nuity, be done with considerably less 
equipment. 
_ Dimensions of the items described are 
in most cases omitted, 
because these will vary 
with the different cali- 
bers, the odds and ends 
of available material, etc. 
I might mention that I 
have found it advisable 
to visit the junk yard oc- 
casionally, and see what 
may be available that 
will fit in with the work 
Iam doing. It also pays 
to make the acquaintance 
of a good welder, and 
learn some of the many 
applications of this mod- 
ern wonder-worker’s art. 
Before going further I 
should like to acknowl- 
edge the many practical 
suggestions I have re- 
ceived from Mr. D. C. 
Addicks, here in Rome, 
Georgia, and Mr. W. F. 
Vickery, of Boise, Idaho; 


By MARK A. COOPER 


and also to express appreciation of Mr. 
Ness’ patience and the technical data 
given me by him. 


Bullet Moulds 


An article in THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
led me to make my first mould by boring 
out the cavity in a lathe, which operation 
was not very successful. In my next at- 
tempt I made a four-fluted cherry, which 
also resulted in failure. The teeth, being 





: i 
(Plates not shown~) Land viding Section 


too far apart to give proper support, dug 

in and spoiled the work. I next had the 

idea of using a cherry with so many teeth 

that when one tooth crossed the gap be- 

tween the mould blocks, it would be sup- 

ported by all the other teeth which were 

still in contact with the work. This I 

hoped would eliminate the digging-in. Mr. 
Ness suggested seven or eight teeth. 

A successful cherry was finally made, 

the method employed being as follows: 

First, I carefully drew 

the bullet I wanted, ob- 

taining its dimensions 

thus: I measured the 

length of my case neck, 

and deducted 1/32”. This 

measurement I called x. 

I then took a long lead 

bullet, and seated it way 

out in the cartridge case. 

I forced this dummy into 

the rifle chamber, closed 

the breech tight, and then 

carefully removed the 

cartridge. This showed 

how far the groove-fill- 

ing section of the bullet 

could project beyond the 

case, and how much 

could be added to x to 

get the total groove-bear- 

ing length, shown at L in 

Fig. 1. The longer this 

FIG. 1 section L is, the better. 

Next I slugged the 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE SHOP, SHOWING ENGINE LATHE AND MILLING MACHINE 


bore of the rifle, and obtained the groove 
and bore diameters as usual. In this close 
work I check all measurements several 
times, and write everything down. To the 
groove diameter I added .002” to give the 
sized-bullet diameter, and .003” more to 
allow for sizing. This gave the finish di- 
ameter of the groove-bearing portion of 
the cherry, shown at A in Fig. 1. I wrote 
this figure down,, and checked it again to 
be sure it was right. Then to the bore 
diameter I added .002”, to get the finish 
diameter of the land-riding forward end 
of the cherry. This is dimension B in 
the drawing. The extra two “thou” in- 
sures the bullet’s lining up in the bore, 
and does not noticeably affect the work- 
ing of the gun, in my experience. I shaped 
the ogive of the cherry according to my 
ideas, remembering that there had to be 
a center hole in the point of the cherry, 
which meant a small flat end on the ex- 
treme tip of the bullet. 

I then took a piece of drill rod .05” 
larger than dimension A, and centered 
both ends. One end was centered with a 
small hole, for the point. This end was 
turned down in the lathe to diameter A 
plus .010” for a distance 14” greater than 
the length of the bullet. The grooves and 
the beginning of the 
land-riding section 
were indicated by 
mere scratches with 
a pointed tool. The 
base of the bullet 
should not be 
marked on the 
cherry in any way. 

The land-riding sec- 
tion was turned 
down to a diameter 
equal to B plus 
.010”. By swivelling 
the compound rest, 
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the ogive was turned in a series of trun- 
cated cones, the protractor settings being 
noted on a piece of paper. You have to 
be careful to leave all diameters at least 
.010” larger than finish dimensions, to 
allow for the inevitable slight warping of 
the cherry during hardening and temper- 
ing. 

The grooves were next put in, allowing 
as before for warping. The flutes were 
then cut, there being an even number of 
these to give an even number of teeth, 
else the cherry could not be measured for 
diameter. The flutes were not cut very 
close to the point of the cherry, as they 
have to be filed in the extreme point, 
anyway. 

Now I was ready for hardening and 
tempering, and I got out a magnet and 
fired up the gasoline blow torch. I heated 
the bullet end of the cherry, and 14” of 
so of the shank, to a red heat, turning it 
continuously; and when it had lost its 
magnetism I plunged it straight down into 
a bucket of clean cold water—hoping that 
it would not warp. That hardened it. 
Then I dipped the hardened end into lin- 
seed oil, and held it in the flame of the 
torch, turning as before, until the oil be- 
gan to spit and pop, and then quenched 


TWO BULLET MOULDS 


AND A BULLET 


it in the water again. This gave the 
cherry a slight temper, but left it very 
hard. Though unorthodox, this method 
of oil tempering has worked well for me. 
I then centered the hardened cherry in the 
lathe, and mounted the tool-post grinder. 
The setting of the grinder was checked 
to make sure that it would reach all parts 
of the work. Incidentally, it is important 
that one have the proper grinding wheels; 
and if there is any doubt about this it 
pays to write to the makers and get the 


wheels they recommend for the work. 
Taking plenty of time, I ground the 
cherry to exact finish size—which, I might 


remark, is easier said than done. I then 
held the cherry in a vise between two 
blocks of wood, with the point projecting, 
and with a fine carborundum stone re- 
lieved, or backed-off, the tops of the teeth. 
In doing this, each adjoining tooth in turn 
was protected with a slip of thin copper 
having a tiny hook on the end. To relieve 
the teeth at the extreme point I took the 
cherry to my dentist, and borrowed the 
use of the dental engine in his laboratory, 
and with a tiny carborundum wheel this 
did the job better than anything else I 
know of. With this outfit you can not 
only relieve the teeth on the point, but 
can also make the 
flutes deeper if nec- 
essary, and even 
sharpen the teeth. 
The edge of each 
tooth was tested on 
my thumb-nail. That 
little dental engine 
whittles away hard- 
ened steel as if it 
were soft pine! 

The mould blocks 
came next, and I 
made them from 
1%” square cold- 
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FIG. 4 (THIS SCALE WAS MADE A CONSIDERABLE TIME BEFORE THE ADVENT OF THE NEW “PACIFIC” SCALE 
OF SIMILAR TYPE, AND WAS NOT COPIED FROM THE LATTER.) 


rolled steel, cutting off two 54” lengths 
in the lathe. This size works well in Ideal 
handles. After they were cut off, the 
blocks, with their faces tight together, 
were clamped in a small “Yankee” tool- 
maker’s vise, with a piece of N. R. A. 100- 
yard target between the jaws and the 
work to prevent slipping, and three pieces 
between the faces of the blocks. 

A strip of 4%” x 1” flat steel, shorter 
than the width of the vise, was placed 
under the blocks to bridge the opening in 
the center of the vise. The vise was then 
turned on its side (the side being square 
with the bottom), and two holes drilled 
and reamed for taper pins, as shown in 
Fig. 2. I was careful to see that the pins 


were long enough to go through both 
blocks, and project %4” beyond, to hold 
the two blocks in line while cherrying 
them out. Later these pins were cut off, 
and form the dowels which line up the 
blocks for bullet-casting. 

A hole was drilled where the bullet cav- 
ity was to be, this being sufficiently smaller 
than the smallest diameter of the cherry 
so that all traces of the drill-cut surface 
of the hole would be removed by the 
cherry. The paper between the blocks 
ensures that the drill will take an equal 
bite in each block, as the point of the 
drill will follow the paper down between 
the blocks. 

In cherrying-out the mould (Fig. 3), I 
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held the blocks lightly in the same vise, 
with the taper pins in place, and forced 
the blocks together with a clamp. I 
turned the cherry with a hand-driven 
Goodell Pratt bench drill, so arranged 
that it holds the cherry in the proper 
position, with no up-and-down play. This 
latter is very important as it is abso- 
lutely necessary that there be no up-and- 
down play of the cherry. As the teeth 
on the point of the cherry begin to cut, 
they tend to force the cherry upward, but 
if it yields to this pressure it will ruin 
the blocks. 

The slots for the handles were milled 
out. While I have not tried it, I believe 
that handles can be made from the ten- 

cent-store variety of auto pliers, by 
welding up one of the bolt holes, forging 
the jaws to shape, and putting on wood 
handles. The cut-off plate, screws, etc. 
were a simple matter. 

It might be noted in passing that un- 
less the original design and drawing of 
the bullet are correct, and properly 
adapted to the gun, all the work of mak- 
ing the mould, no matter how beautifully 
done, will be wasted. 


Gas Checks 


Bullet molds lead naturally to gas 
checks, and these can be made of an- 
nealed copper .025” thick. This is known 
to the tinner as “16-ounce” copper, 
which means that it weighs 16 ounces 
to the square foot. Annealing makes it 
look dull, and this particular variety of 
copper is what is generally used for 
roofing work in this part of the country. 
The gas checks are made by means of 
a punch and die, and to operate the 
punch I use a small Weaver auto repair- 
shop press, with rack-and-pinion plunger 
operated by a lever. 

A vertical cross-section through this 
gas-check tool is shown in Fig. 5. To 
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make the tool I took, first, a piece of 
14%” round cold-rolled steel, and drilled 
and reamed it out to exactly 34” diam- 
eter for a distance of 3 inches. I then 
faced the end, and took a finish cut over 
the outside. I cut off one piece of this 
tube 1” long, and one piece 2” long, thus 
forming the parts T, T in the figure. I 
slipped these tubes on a piece of 34” 
shafting, leaving a 7%” space between, 
and cut two 3” lengths of 4” x3” 
cold-rolled steel, which were brazed to 
both tubes, and served as braces to 
hold them together, as shown. The piece 
of 34” shafting was then removed. The 
die D was then turned up in the lathe, 
and the hole reamed to the desired size. 
This die was made short enough to go 
between the two parts T and T. The 
bushing below the die, as shown in the 
cut, could have been omitted. The sleeve 
S was made a snug fit in tube T. I have 
found 3%” to be a convenient size for the 
inside of this sleeve, as it permits the use 
of 3%” shafting for the punch P, and 
works well for any caliber under .375”. 

The nose of the punch was shaped as 
shown, and I had to experiment until I 
got it so that it would shear the edges of 
the copper neatly, and would not tear out 
the bottom. 

This outfit makes gas checks. For use 
in the arbor press I brazed it squarely to 
a cast-iron gear at the bottom, which I 
clamp down in place. The top of the 
punch was threaded and screwed into the 
ram of the press. To permit of a short 
punch stroke, I bored out the bottom of 
the die slightly larger than the working 
size, leaving a forming surface only 4” 
long. This also makes the cups strip off 
the punch when the latter is raised. 

It is advisable at first to make the punch 
and die of cold-rolled steel, as one is apt 
to spoil several. The cold-rolled outfit 
lasts a long time. 

For some reason or other a tool like this 
does not work weil for the firsc thirty 
or forty cups, it seemingly requiring about 
that much operating before it will settle 
down to work. I find heavy oil makes 
the best lubricant. There is occasionally 
a feather-edge of copper left on the rim 
of a cup, but though this does not look 
well, it has not caused any trouble. I cut 
the copper into strips, and had to find by 
trial the proper width for a particular cup. 
The punch should leave a clean hole in 
the copper strip: if it breaks through the 
edge that cup will be spoiled. 


Powder Scales 


With a set of weights varying by 1/10 
grain, one can make powder scales of very 
fair accuracy by utilizing the principle 
upon which the most exact weighing is 
done. 


This consists in placing the proper 
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weight in one pan of the scales, and bal- 
ancing the beam by putting into the op- 
posite pan anything convenient. The 
weight is then removed from the first pan, 
and is replaced by sufficient powder to 
balance the beam. If the original weight 
was accurate, the charge also will be, to 
within the limits of sensitiveness of the 
scales. 

Instead of employing two pans as 
above, I took a piece of 3/16” rod, B, 
threaded it for 5 inches at one end, to 
form the beam, and used for counter- 
weights a series of small nuts, N, which 
permit of convenient balancing of the 
beam (see Fig. 4). The beam is 93%” 
long, and the threaded end is turned to 
a sharp point to serve as a pointer, as 
shown. 

The only careful job was the making 
of the two knife-edges P. For these I 
took a worn-out power hacksaw blade 
about 1” wide (any machine shop will 
give you one), and broke ‘it off square. 
I ground the broken edge to a true knife- 
edge, on an angle about the same as at 
the edge of a cold chisel, put the piece 
in a vise, and broke it off again about 
3/16” back. I sharpened the edge on a 
whetstone, using pliers to hold the piece. 
Then I made a second piece just like it. 
These I soldered to the beam, as shown, 
making sure that the knife-edges were 
parallel to each other and at right angles 
to the beam, and that no solder stuck to 
the sharpened edges. The one at the mid- 
dle of the beam should be above the beam, 
and the one at the end, below it. This 
is all shown in the drawing. 

For a stand I brazed up the arrange- 
ment shown in the drawing, using a piece 
of 7%” x" channel bar obtained from 
the junk yard. This bar was originally 
fastened between the headlights of an 
automobile, and carried the front license 
plate. I fastened a piece of 7/16” steel 
rod to the left-hand end of the frame, as 
shown, and cemented in a hole in the 
top of this a piece of large white celluloid 
knitting needle. I filed and polished a 
flat on this, graduated it, and there was 
my scale for the pointer to register on. 








I bent up the stirrup X and pan-sup- 
port Y out of 1/16” steel wire, as shown. 
An aluminum cup from a toy tea set 
made a good pan. When the scales were 
new a single flake of Lightning would 
register. 


Straight-Line Bullet Seater 


This Bullet Seater, as shown in Figures 
6 and 7, is somewhat like that made by 
Belding & Mull, and has proved most 
satisfactory. It is a straight lathe job. 
To make it I took a piece of galvanized 
pipe about 7” outside diameter and four 
or five inches long, chucked it accurately 
in the lathe, and cleaned up the inside with 
the boring tool; then faced the end, and 
finished the outside for a distance of 4” 
from the faced end. This centers in 
piece C, and keeps the primers over the 
hole. In making piece A, of course, diam- 
eter M was made a snug fit for the bullet, 
while N was made a close fit for the case 
neck. Length Y was made at least twice 
the length of the longest bullet, so as 
to give proper support for the punch. 
This is easy to write about, but one usu- 
ally finds that no standard drill or reamer 
is of the right size for either M or N. 
Not caring to buy specially-made and ex- 
pensive tools for the job, I resorted to 
the following ‘“jackleg” expedient. The 
diameter N, which takes the case neck, 
being near the end of the piece, I drilled 
out the hole to the proper depth, and 
1/16” under size, and then ground a very 
fine boring tool, and bored the bore out to 
finish size. 

This left the hole M, and I took a drill 
of the next size smaller, and ground it 
slightly off center, which made it cut an 
oversize hole. The proper grinding can 
be determined only by trial in a piece of 
waste material, with frequent testing with 
a lead bullet; and in fact this was done 
before the piece A was chucked and cen- 
tered in the lathe. 

Piece A enters about two diameters into 
piece B, and is an easy fit. Piece C needs 
no explanation. 

The punch P, Fig. 7, was turned from 
cold-rolled shafting of proper size, as 
were the three nuts N. The bullet cavity 
in the end of the punch can be either 
stepdrilled and turned to shape, or if a 
cherry is available this can be used after 
step-drilling. The cavity in my punch 
was finished with emery cloth. The tail- 
stock center was then put into the cavity, 
and the punch turned to a snug fit in M. 
It was then cut off, and the upper end 
threaded. 

The end of piece B, Fig 6, was shaved 
off in the lathe until the case was a snug 
fit between A and C. 





Norte: None of the drawings accompanying this 
article are to scale. 
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GRIFFIN & HOWE SPRINGFIELD USED IN TESTING THE 

REMINGTON .25 ROBERTS CARTRIDGE. RIFLE HAS SEMI- 

BEAVER-TAIL FOREARM AND MEDIUM-HEAVY 26-INCH 
BARREL. WEIGHT WITHOUT SCOPE, 10 POUNDS 


Vaeation Echoes 
By N. H. ROBERTS 


(Concluded from December Issue) 


The .25-Caliber Roberts and the Remington .25 Roberts Cartridges 


S MANY of our readers know, the 
.25 Roberts cartridge was designed 
by my friend F. J. Sage and myself, 

with the assistance of our mutual friend 
A. O. Niedner, of the Niedner Rifle Cor- 
poration. Before tooling-up for this car- 
tridge Mr. Niedner was advised by Colonel 
Whelen, Mr. L. C. Weldin, ballistic engi- 
neer of the Hercules Powder Company, 
and also one of the ballistic engineers at 
Frankford Arsenal, to make the slope of 
the shoulder of the cartridge case on an 
angle of 15 degrees, as this lesser angle 
would greatly reduce the pressures de- 
veloped by the cartridge with the smoke- 
less powders then in use. Thus it will be 
seen that the .25 Roberts cartridge was 
designed in accordance with the ideas of 
our best ordnance experts and ballistic 
engineers. 

Since the first barrels 
for this cartridge were 
made, our smokeless 
powders have been con- 
siderably improved and 
new and better kinds pro- 
duced, while the com- 
mercial .25-caliber bullets 
have also been much im- 
proved by the ammuni- 
tion companies. The .25- 
caliber barrels suitable 
for this cartridge have 
likewise been improved 
by the use of higher 
grades of steel and by 
changing the twist of the 
rifling, so that today this 
.25 Roberts cartridge in 
the best Remington 
nickel-steel barrels is giv- 
ing much finer accuracy 
than was possible two or 
three years ago. 

For the first year or 
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two after the .25 Roberts cartridge was 
designed, the barrels for it were made by 
the Niedner Rifle Corporation only. How- 
ever, early in 1930 the superior accuracy 
of this cartridge induced Griffin & Howe 
to tool-up for it, and furnish barrels and 
rifles in this caliber; and they have since 
made a large number of these rifles for 
their customers. During the first year or 
so all the Griffin & Howe .25 Roberts rifles 
were chambered for the cartridge as orig- 
inally made by the Niedner Rifle Cor- 
poration, but about a year and a half ago 
Mr. Griffin suggested to me that this car- 
tridge could possibly be improved by mak- 
ing the neck of the case about 1/16-inch 
longer, to save cutting off the necks of 
the 7-mm. cases in the process of making 
the .25 Roberts case. This would also 


15 SHOTS 300 YARDS BENCH REST BY N. H. ROBERTS WITH .25 
ROBERTS G. & H. MAUSER AND 10X FECKER SCOPE, USING 36.6 GRS. 
NO. 16 AND 117-GRAIN REMINGTON ROBERTS BULLET 


slightly increase the powder capacity of 
the case. We agreed that this slight 
change was worth trying, and the cham- 
ber of my Griffin & Howe rifle of this 
caliber was accordingly lengthened to 
handle this slightly longer case. I then 
tested out this longer case for more than 
a year, and became convinced that it im- 
proved the accuracy at all ranges; where- 
upon Griffin & Howe adopted the longer 
case as their standard, and have since 
chambered all .25 Roberts rifles for it. 
Thus it came about that the .25 Roberts 
cases as made by the Niedner Rifle Cor- 
poration and those made by Griffin & 
Howe differ slightly one from the other, 
so that new Griffin & Howe cases will not 
chamber in Niedner barrels, although new 
unfired cases made by the Niedner Rifle 
Corporation will fit Grif- 
fin & Howe barrels, since 
the G. & H. chamber is 
the longer. 

After Griffin & Howe 
commenced advertising 
their .25 Roberts rifles 
they had many customers 
who would have ordered 
rifles of this caliber if a 
factory-loaded cartridge 
had been available. Mr. 
Griffin assured me that 
they had lost a great 
many orders because of 
this lack of ammunition. 
However, early last 
spring he succeeded in 
interesting the Reming- 
ton Arms Co. in the pro- 
duction of this cartridge. 
After much correspond- 
ence on the subject be- 
tween the ballistic engi- 
neers of Remington, Mr. 
Griffin, Mr. Niedner, and 
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SOME .25 ROBERTS CARTRIDGES: NO. 1—.250-3000 SAVAGE SHOWN FOR COMPARISON; 
NO. 2—REMINGTON .25 ROBERTS WITH 87-GR. BULLET; NO. 3—REMINGTON .25 ROBERTS 
WITH 100-GR. BULLET; NO. 4—SAME CARTRIDGE WITH 117-GR. BULLET; NOS. 5 AND 6—.25 
ROBERTS G. & H. CARTRIDGE WITH 100 AND 117-GR. REMINGTON .25 ROBERTS BULLETS 


myself, it was considered advisable to 
change slightly the shape and dimensions 
of the .25 Roberts case as then made by 
Griffin & Howe and Niedner, in order to 
facilitate factory production of the cart- 
ridge. In this process of standarization 


it was decided to change the angle of the 
shoulder from 15 degrees as in the orig- 
inal case, to 20 degrees, and to make cer- 


tain other minor changes in the dimen- 
sions of the case. We were repeatedly 
assured by the Remington engineers that 
these slight changes would materially im- 
prove the ballistics and the accuracy of 
the cartridge, and we therefore accepted 
them. The Remington Arms Co. there- 
upon proceeded to tool-up for the new 
cartridge. However, before finally decid- 
ing upon the complete specifications it 
was deemed advisable to design new 87, 
100, and 117-grain open-point bullets, all 
with the same shape of points so that 
barrels could be correctly throated to han- 
dle all three of these bullets. This was 
necessary because the regular 87, 
100, and 117-grain bullets had dif- 
ferent profiles and differently 
shaped points. In order to distin- 
guish these new .25-caliber bullets 
from the others, the new ones are 
called the “Remington .25-caliber 
Roberts Mushroom Bullets.” 
After the standard shape and 
dimensions for the cartridge had 
been decided upon, and the neces- 
sary tools and pressure guns made 
up, Remington tested various 
kinds and loads of powder with the 
different bullets so as to secure the 
very best accuracy with the high- 
est velocity and correct pressures. 
These tests showed that the new 
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du Pont I. M. R. Special No. 3031 powder 
gave the best accuracy and highest ve- 
locity with the lowest pressures, and it 
was adopted for loading the new cartridge. 
All that having been decided after numer- 
ous ballistic tests, Remington loaded the 
first lot of cartridges and had them ready 
for delivery about the first of August. 
Thus it happens that we now have three 
slightly different .25 Roberts cartridges: 
those employing the hand-drawn cases 
made by the Niedner Rifle Corporation, 
those using the hand-drawn cases made 
by Griffin & Howe, and finally the fac- 
tory-loaded Remington cartridge—all dif- 
fering somewhat in shape and dimensions. 
Note further that the Remington cartridge 
will NOT chamber in Niedner and Griffin 
& Howe rifles made for the hand-drawn 
cases. 

My friend F. J. Sage and I spent the 
first two weeks of August on the range of 
the Goffstown (N. H.) Rifle Club, and 
devoted much of this time to testing the 


10 SHOTS 200 YARDS BENCH REST BY N. H. 
ROBERTS WITH G. & H. .25-CAL. ROBERTS 
SPRINGFIELD, USING 37 GRS. HERCULES NO. 
300 AND 117-GR. REMINGTON ROBERTS BULLET 


Remington .25 Roberts cartridge in the 
Griffin & Howe Springfield rifle sent us 
by Remington for these tests. Our first 
test was made at 300 yards from bench 
rest, using my Fecker 10X telescope and 
the Standard American 200-yard target. 
After getting the rifle sighted-in I fired 
ten shots with the 100-grain-bullet load, 
and scored, 8, 8, 8, 10, 9, 10, 10, 10, 9, 
10; total 92, or all the bullets in the 8- 
inch bull. We considered this excellent 
for the first score shot at this range with 
this new cartridge and a new and unfa- 
miliar rifle. Mr. Sage then fired ten shots 
using the same cartridge, and beat me by 
two points, his score being 8, 9, 10, 10, 9, 
10, 10, 9, 9, 10; total 94. Looking at 
these two scores in another way, we find 
that 16 of the 20 shots were in a circle 
5.54 inches in diameter—the size of the 
9-ring of the S. A. target, while 10 of the 
20 shots were in a circle 3.36 inches in 
diameter, which is the size of the 10-ring 
on this target. We considered this very 
satisfactory accuracy for the first 
H test of this cartridge and rifle at 
300 yards. After shooting one 
more score at this range we de- 
cided that because of our limited 
supply of the cartridges we should 
make all future tests, while on the 
Goffstown range, at 590 yards, 
and make the remaining 300-yard 
tests on my home range later. 
he next day we commenced 
our tests at 500 yards, shooung 
from bench rest and using the 
same telescope sight. It is our 
custom to use the 200-yard S. A. 
target at this range, and count all 
hits in the 5-ring as 5’s or bulls, 
since this ring is 19.68 inches in 
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diameter or almost the same size as the 
N. R. A. 500-yard bull. Outside of the 
8-ring on this target we draw a circle 10 
inches in diameter, and all hits inside of 
this circle we score as V’s. All our shoot- 
ing at 500 yards is scored and reported 
in this manner. 

After getting the correct elevation and 
windage I fired the first score at 500 
yards with the Remington .25 Roberts 
cartridge loaded with 100-grain bullet, 
and made a total of 49 with 5 hits in the 
V-ring. I next fired two sighters and ten 
record shots with the cartridge with 117- 
grain bullet, and made the possible 50 
with 6 V’s. Mr. Sage then shot a score 
with the same cartridge, and made a pos- 
sible 50 with 7 V’s. Looking at these 
scores the other way around we find that 
the first thirty shots with this new car- 
tridge at 500 yards fired by two different 
men with the same rifle and telescope 
scored 29 bulls (my first shot was the 
only 4 made) with 18 hits in the 10-inch 
\-ring. The weather was hot, with a 15- 
to 18-mile wind from 2 to 4 o’clock and 
considerable mirage running—not the best 
conditions for shooting at this range. 

The next day we used our own rifles and 
hand-loaded cartridges for the 500-yard 
range, shooting from bench rest and using 
telescope sights the same as before, so as to 
compare the accuracy of the Remington 
cartridge with that of our special loads in 
the hand-drawn .25 Roberts case and the 
.25-caliber Krag. My rifle has a special 


10 SHOTS 200 YARDS BENCH REST BY 

N. H. ROBERTS WITH G. & H. .25-CAL. 

ROBERTS RIFLE USING 38 GRS. DU- 

PONT NO. 3031 AND 100-GR. REMING- 
TON ROBERTS BULLET 


Remington nickel-steel 26-inch barrel cut 
with a 10-inch twist and chambered by 
Griffin & Howe for the .25 Roberts G. 
& H. case. It has a Mauser double-set- 
trigger action, and a G. & H. stock of 
Circassian walnut. On this rifle I use 
either my 8X or 10X Fecker scope with 
¥%-inch objective. Sage’s rifle has a 25- 
inch medium-weight Niedner barrel cut 
with a 13-inch twist and chambered for 
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the .25-caliber Krag cartridge. It is built 
on a Springfield action with double-set- 
trigger, has a D. C. M. Sporter stock, and 
is equipped with a 6X Fecker scope. 

On this day Sage shot two scores using 
the 100-grain Peters hollow-point bullet. 
He used 41 grains of du Pont No. 1147 
powder for the first string, and 41 grains 


10 SHOTS 200 YARDS BENCH REST BY 
F. J. SAGE WITH G. & H. SPRING- 
FIELD AND REMINGTON .25 ROBERTS 
CARTRIDGE WITH 117-GR. BULLET 


of No. 1514 for the second. His first 
score totaled 49 with 6 V’s, while his sec- 


ond was 50 with 6 V’s. I shot two scores 
using the 117-grain boat-tail open-point 
Lubaloy bullet and 36 grains of du Pont 
No. 16, and scored two possibles with 
16 V’s. I also shot a third score using 
the 100-grain open-point Lubaloy bullet 
and 40 grains of No. 1147 powder, and 
scored a possible with 8 V’s. The weather 
was cool, with light clouds, very little 
wind, and no mirage. My first and second 
strings—20 consecutive shots totaling 100 
—are among the best groups I shot during 
the vacation. All 20 shots were in a circle 
12% inches in diameter, measuring from 
center to center of bullet holes farthest 
apart. Sixteen of the shots were in the 
10-inch V-ring, 15 were in a 74-inch ring, 
13 in a 7%-inch circle, 10 in a 4"%e¢-inch 
circle, and 9 in a 2%-inch circle. This 
group was shot with my 8X Fecker scope. 
The twenty shots were fired on one target, 
and Mr. Sage scored them, numbering 
each with a pencil as it was shot. 

Sage complained that the 100-grain 
Peters hollow-point bullet did not give 
the accuracy that he expected from it; 
therefore the next day we both used that 
bullet with different loads to see if we 
could find any charge or kind of powder 
that would give fine accuracy with it. On 
this day I used 37, 38, and 40 grains of 
No. 1147 powder, and scored 47 with the 


40-grain load, 49 with the 38-grain load, 
and 48 with the 37-grain load. There 
were 4 V’s in the first score, 6 in the sec- 
ond, and 6 in the last. I did not get a 
possible in the three scores, and only 16 
of the 30 shots were in the V-ring. Sage 
fired two scores using this same bullet, 
with 41 grains of No. 1147 for the first, 
and 40 grains for the second, making a 
total of 47 with 5 V’s in the first ten 
shots, and 49 with 6 V’s for the second. 
Fifty shots by two men using this 100- 
grain Peters bullet with five different 
charges of powder failed to give one per- 
fect score. We were greatly disappointed 
in the bullet, as it is well shaped and ap- 
pears to be well made, and we had ex- 
pected to get fine accuracy with it. How- 
ever, it just would not give satisfactory 
groups with either of our rifles at 200, 
300, and 500 yards. 

On August 10 and 11 our friends R. C. 
Hussey and J. E. Morrell, of Whitinsville, 
Mass., came for their annual long-range 
shooting with us. Both have fine .25 
Roberts rifles with 26-inch medium-heavy 
Niedner barrels on Springfield actions, 
and fine stocks. Morrell uses a 10X 
Fecker scope, while Hussey has an old 
Rice 18X scope that handicaps him con- 
siderably on account of its small, dark 
field and poor definition. During the two 
days they were with us we shot at 500 
yards from bench rest. The weather was 
hot most of the time, with a heavy mirage 
running and fish-tail winds which made 
fine grouping at this range practically im- 
possible. Our highest scores on the 10th 
were: Morrell 49 with 5 V’s, Hussey 48 


10 SHOTS 200 YARDS BENCH REST BY 

F. J. SAGE WITH NIEDNER .25-CAL. 

KRAG RIFLE AND 6X FECKER SCOPE, 

USING 39.5 GRS. DUPONT NO. 16 AND 

100-GR. REMINGTON .25 ROBERTS 
BULLET 


with 4 V’s, Sage 49 with 6 V’s, and Rob- 
erts 49 with 5 V’s. On the 11th the 
weather conditions were a little better in 
the afternoon, and our scores improved 
accordingly. Morrell shot two perfect 
scores of 50 each, with 5 V’s in the first 
and 8 V’s in the second. Hussey scored 
48 with 5 V’s and 50 with 7 V’s, Sage 
made 50 with 7 V’s, and Roberts 50 with 
7 V’s. Morrell and Hussey used the 
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117-grain boat-tail open-point Lubaloy 
bullet with 38 grains of du Pont No. 1147, 
Sage used the 87-grain Remington hollow- 
point bullet with 44 grains of No. 16, 
while I used the 117-grain boat-tail open- 
point Lubaloy bullet with 36.6 grains of 
No. 16 powder. Morrell also fired one 
score with the Remington .25 Roberts 
cartridge and 100-grain bullet in the Grif- 
fin & Howe-Springfield rifle, making a 
total of 49 with 7 V’s, which is only one 
point less than he scored with his own 
rifle and special load in the hand-drawn 
case. 

During the remaining time that friend 
Sage and I spent on this range, we tested 
various charges and 
kinds of powder with 
the different 100 and 
117-grain bullets in our 
stock to ascertain if 
possible just which 
bullet was really the 
the best for 500-yard 
shooting under average 
weather conditions. 
Sage stoutly maintains 
that, in his rifle at 
least, the 87-grain 
Remington hollow- 
point bullet is capable 
of making practically 
as high scores as is the 
100-grain bullet, and 
the fact is that on’ days 
when there is little 
wind his scores with 
this 87-grain bullet are 
usually perfect ones, 
with a good number of 
V’s. It is surprising 
how accurately this 
light bullet with the 
best loads shoots at 
this range. 

One other point that 
we have been several 
years trying definitely 
to decide is whether 
the 117-grain flat-base 
or the 117-grain boat-tail bullet is the 
more accurate at 500 and 600 yards under 
average weather conditions. Our tests 
during the past years appeared to show 
that the boat-tail bullet made the smaller 
groups, but we would frequently get a 
smaller group with the 117-grain Reming- 
ton hollow-point flat-base bullet than with 
the boat-tail; therefore we had really never 
fully decided this point. However, this 
season after receiving the supply of the 
new Remington .25 Roberts mushroom 
bullets (flat base) we commenced testing 
these in comparison with the boat-tail 
bullets, and almost from the very first the 
groups made with the new flat-base bullets 
were smaller than those made with the 
boat-tail. Repeated tests gave the same 
results at 200 and 300 yards, so that it 
is very certain that the new 117-grain 
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Roberts flat-base bullet makes smaller 
groups than the 117-grain boat-tail bullet, 
at all ranges. 

After returning to my home in north- 
ern New Hampshire we continued our 
tests at 200 and 300 yards with our own 
rifles and the G. & H.-Springfield rifle for 
the new Remington .25 Roberts cartridge, 
and made many more tests of these two 
bullets with our best powders and loads 
as a further check on the matter. The 


results show conclusively that this new 
117-grain Remington Roberts flat-base 
bullet is considerably more accurate at 
all ranges than any 117-grain bullet we 
have before used in .25-caliber high-power 


15 SHOTS 300 YARDS BENCH REST BY N. H. ROBERTS WITH G. & H. 
SPRINGFIELD AND REMINGTON .25 ROBERTS CARTRIDGE WITH 117-GR. 
BULLET. ALL GROUPS ACCOMPANYING THIS ARTICLE ARE REPRO- 


DUCED EXACT SIZE 


rifles. Furthermore, our tests at 200 and 
300 yards with the new Remington .25 
Roberts 100-grain bullet prove that this 
is far superior to any 100-grain bullet 
that we have yet tested, and our average 
groups with this new bullet and the best 
loads are considerably smaller than those 
we made in the past with other 100-grain 
bullets. After more than two months of 
testing the new 100 and 117-grain bullets 
we feel confident that at last we have 
attained our long-sought-for cartridge and 
rifle in the .25 Roberts, and now with 
the best powder charges and the Reming- 
ton .25 Roberts 100 and 117-grain hollow- 
point bullets, an expert marksman can, 
with a Griffin & Howe or Niedner rifle 
of this caliber, be practically certain of 
making ten-shot groups in a 1-inch ring 
at 100 yards, 2-inch groups at 200 yards, 


and 3-inch groups at 300 yards, when 
shooting from bench rest and using tele- 
scope sights. I am confident that a skilled 
shot using a heavy-barrel rifle of this cali- 
ber sighted with a 10 to 14-power tele- 
scope, shooting from a bench rest and 
using the best loads with the new 100 or 
117-grain bullets, will have little difficulty 
in making 5 to 6-inch ten-shot groups at 
500 yards on days when there is little 
wind or mirage. When I say “heavy- 
barrel” I do not mean a barrel such as 
that of a Springfield “bull gun,” which 
I consider more in the nature of light 
artillery, but rather a barrel that is about 
1-3/16 inches in diameter at the breech, 
and .875 to .890-inch 
at the muzzle; prefer- 
ably 26 inches long and 
cut with a 10-inch 
twist, or with a 9-inch 
twist if the rifle is to 
be used exclusively, or 
nearly so, with the 
117-grain bullet. 

Someone will ask 
why a 9-inch twist? 
The answer is, because 
it has been proven con- 
clusively that the 9- 
inch twist is the slow- 
est twist that will keep 
the 117-grain bullet 
point-on at all ranges. 
Even the 10-inch twist 
does not keep the 117- 
grain bullet from tip- 
ping slightly at 500 and 
600 yards. During the 
past twenty-five years 
friend Sage and I have 
fired many thousands 
of 117-grain bullets of 
all makes and kinds, 
flat-base and boat-tail, 
hand-made and ma- 
chine-made, sharp- 
point, flat-point, and 
ogival-point, at 500 and 
600 yards from .25- 
caliber high-power cartridges in barrels cut 
with 14, 13, 12, 11, 10, 9, and 8-inch twists, 
and the targets definitely prove that the 
only twists that keep the 117-grain bullets 
from tipping slightly are the 8 and 9-inch, 
and these keep this bullet point-on at 800 
yards, which is as far as we tested the 
matter. 

Since I am constantly receiving letters 
asking for information regarding the best 
components for use in loading the .25 
Roberts cartridge, a brief consideration 
of these should prove of interest to the 
users of rifles of this caliber. 


Primers 


Which make and kind of primers give 
the best accuracy in this cartridge? We 
have used many thousands of Western, 
Remington, Winchester, U. S., and Frank- 
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ford Arsenal primers, and have kept care- 
ful records of the results. From these 
we have decided that the very best primer 
for this cartridge is the Frankford Ar- 
senal primer, with the Remington No. 
9'%4 nonmercuric as second best. 


Bullets 


We have tested thoroughly all kinds 
and makes of .25-caliber bullets on the 
market, as well as several kinds of hand- 
made bullets, and these tests show that 
the new Remington .25-caliber Roberts 
mushroom 87, 100, and 117-grain bullets 
are the very finest, most accurate, and 
most accurately made .25-caliber bullets 
on the market. These bullets are of 
course made with gilding metal jackets, 
without cannelure, and with flat base. 
The Western Tool and Copper Works 
.25-caliber 100 and 115-grain bullets are 
the second best. The 117 and 115-grain 
bullets are best for target shooting at 
ranges beyond 200 yards or 200 meters 
when there is much wind. For shooting 
woodchucks and similar animals, the 87 
and 100-grain Remington .25 Roberts 
mushroom bullets are superior to any 
others, as they give the very finest accu- 
racy, highest velocity, and greatest killing 
power. 


Most Accurate Loads for Target 
Shooting 


For many years I have kept practically 
all the targets shot at all ranges with my 
different rifles, and each target is marked 
with the kind of primer used, the weight 
and kind of powder, the make and weight 
of bullet, kind of sights, the weather con- 
ditions, the elevation and windage, etc. 
From a hundred or more of these targets 
I am able to ascertain just which kind 
and charge of powder, and which weight 
and make of bullets, have proven by re- 
peated tests to be the most accurate for 
this purpose. These records show that 
the following loads give the finest accu- 
racy and the smallest groups: With the 
10-grain Remington .25 Roberts bullet or 
other bullet of this weight, 39 to 40 grains 
of du Pont No. 1147, No. 15%, or “F. A. 
No. 1185,” or 37 to 39 grains of Hercules 
No. 300 powder, can be depended upon to 
make from 2 to 24-inch groups at 200 
yards, 3 to 4-inch groups at 300 yards, 
and under good weather conditions from 
8 to 12-inch groups at 500 yards; these 
groups shot from bench rest and with 
telescope sight, of course. With the 117- 
grain Remington .25 Roberts bullet or the 
117-grain boat-tail open-point Lubaloy 
bullet, the most accurate powder charges 
are: 36 to 37.5 grains of du Pont No. 16, 
37 to 38.5 grains of No. 1147 or No. 
1185, or 36 to 37.5 grains of Hercules 
No. 300 powder. At 200 yards, rest, 
these will make from 1% to 2%-inch 
groups, 234 to 34-inch groups at 300 
yards, and 6 to 10-inch groups at 500 
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yards, when used in rifles with medium or 
heavy-weight barrels. 


Woodchuck Loads 


The best loads for woodchucks, coyotes, 
etc., are the following: With the Reming- 
ton .25 Roberts 87-grain mushroom bul- 
let, or other bullet of the same weight, 
42 to 45 grains of No. 1147, 42 to 44 
grains of No. 1185, 42 to 44 grains of 
Hercules No. 300 powder, or 43 to 44.5 
grains of No. 15%, give fine accuracy 
with great killing power, and are sure 
death to chucks up to 300 yards at least. 
Friend Sage believes that the best bullet 
for chucks at all ranges is the new Rem- 
ington .25 Roberts 100-grain mushroom, 
and I agree with him. The best powder 
charges for this bullet when used for 
chucks and similar vermin are 39 to 41 
grains of No. 1147 or No. 1185, or 38 
to 40 grains of either Hercules No. 300 
or du Pont No. 1534 powder. These loads 
with this heavier bullet have splendid kill- 
ing power at ranges up to 500 or 600 
yards, low trajectory, and splendid accu- 
racy. With these loads a skilled marks- 
man shooting from a rest and using tele- 
scope sight will kill chucks up to 400 or 
500 yards, and occasionally at even longer 
ranges. During the last three days of 
his vacation my friend Sage, hunting in 
Vermont, killed 18 woodchucks in 22 
shots, every chuck killed instantly, with 
the 100-grain Remington Roberts mush- 
room bullet and 39.6 grains of du Pont No. 
16 powder. The ranges were from 100 
to 240 yards, and Sage states in a recent 
letter: “The 100-grain Roberts bullet is 
the most accurate for chuck shooting that 
I have ever used.” Mr. Sage has been 
shooting woodchucks with all kinds and 
calibers of rifles for about forty years, 
and is very conservative in his state- 
ments; hence his opinion is especially re- 
liable. 

A Pennsylvania woodchuck hunter, Mr. 
Manley A. Butts, writes that his load is 
44 grains of No. 15% with the 87-grain 
Remington bullet. He also writes: “I 
have used a great many rifles of different 
calibers in the past twenty years, but the 
.25 Roberts has them all far outclassed 
for a woodchuck rifle.” Two Vermont 


Muzzle 


Energy 
ft.-lbs. 


2160 
2065 
1900 


Weight of Type of 
Bullet Bullet 
87-gr. Open Point 

100-gr. Open Point 

117-gr. Open Point 


riflemen and woodchuck hunters of long 
experience, Paul C. Estey and Fred H. 
Harris, have used all kinds and calibers of 
rifles for woodchuck hunting, but find the 
.25 Roberts far superior to all others for 
this purpose, and kill chucks with it at 
ranges far beyond that of other rifles. 
Mr. Harris has killed about 150 chucks 
this year, his longest kill being at about 


Muzzle Vel. 
ft.-sec. 


3350 


3050 
2700 


300 yards. I do not know how many 
Mr. Estey has killed, but it is a large 
number, and many of the shots were at 
very long range. I have letters from 
about one hundred riflemen-hunters who 
use .25 Roberts rifles for woodchucks, and 
all pronounce this rifle so far superior to 
any other for this purpose that compari- 
sons are needless. There is not the slight- 
est doubt that today this rifle is par ex- 
cellence as a small-bore high-velocity tar- 
get and woodchuck rifle, and for deer 
hunting it will also prove to be one of 
the best. 

Our tests during the past two months 
of the Remington .25 Roberts factory- 
loaded cartridges in the Griffin & Howe 
rifle show very fine accuracy indeed at 
all ranges, as shown by the targets illus- 
trated. Both Mr. Sage and myself are 
accustomed to double-set-trigger rifles for 
making accuracy tests, while the G. & H. 
rifle used for these tests was fitted with 
single *trigger, which was somewhat of a 
handicap for us when it came to the very 
finest grouping. We feel that had this 
rifle been fitted with double-set-trigger 
our groups would have been considerably 
smaller at most ranges. However, this 
shows just what degree of accuracy may 
be expected from such a rifle using these 
cartridges and shot by a skilled marks- 
man from bench rest and with telescope 
sight. We also tested this rifle with the 
Remington .25 Roberts cases carefully re- 
loaded with the 100 and 117-grain bullets 
seated a little farther out of the case than 
in the factory ammunition, and found but 
little difference in the accuracy of the 
hand-loaded and factory-loaded cartridges 
at 200 and 300 yards, which is as great 
a distance as our home range affords. 
Now that the factory-loaded Remington 
.25 Roberts cartridges are actually on the 
market the last objection to rifles of this 
caliber has been removed, and the rifle is 
sure to become popular. 


Ballistics of the New Remington .25 
Roberts Cartridges 


Under date of August 3 the Remington 
Arms Company sent me the following re- 
port of this cartridge loaded with the 
three different bullets: 

Penetration 
i” Pine 
Boards 
10.2 
10.2 
12.4 


Nominal 
Charge 


42 grs. 


Powder 
I. M.R. No. 3031 
40 grs. I. M.R. No. 3031 
36.5 grs. I. M.R. No. 3031 


“The above ballistic results were ob- 
tained with a 24-inch-barrel rifle. Ve- 
locities should be higher with a 26-inch 


barrel.” (Signed) W. E. Wirst1, 
Ballistic Engineer. 


The du Pont “I. M. R. Special No. 
3031” smokeless powder used above is 
not yet for sale to reloaders. 
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N 1925 I went to North Africa with a 
scientific expedition. We expected to 
get some gazelle hunting on the fringe 

of the Sahara Desert, so I took a rifle 
along. It was an 8-mm. Waffenfabrik 
Mauser carbine, barrel 20 inches, and 
stock running full length, a beautiful 
example of best pre-war workmanship. 
The action was as smooth as silk, and 
the gun handled perfectly. I later used 
this same weapon on walrus and polar 
bear during two successive expeditions to 
Greenland and Baffin Land. However, the 
arm had three features that annoyed me: 
muzzle-blast, excessive recoil, and set trig- 
gers. So I got a Remington .30-’06 for the 
next expedition. This had plenty of re- 
coil, but at least there was no great muzzle- 
blast, and it had better accuracy and kill- 
ing power. 

During the past four years I have been 
deer hunting in Maine and the Adiron- 
dacks, and have also developed a wood- 
chuck complex. I felt that the .30-’06 was 
a lot of gun for this, so I began casting 
furtive glances in the store windows for 
something less powerful but with modern 
ballistics, power enough for deer and 
shocking effect sufficient to knock Mr. 
Woodchuck cold, even if hit inadvertently 
below the belt. 

At about this same time I was in Wash- 
ington on a short business trip and decided 
to go to Headquarters for the right dope 
on my gun problem. I found my way 
into the inner 
sanctum of 
Laurence Hath- 
away’s office at 
the N. R. A, 
and was most 
kindly received. 
We talked guns 
and game, and 
L. H. finished 
up by putting 
the .250-caliber 
bug in my bon- 
net. We corre- 
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A Good Rifle 


By MAURICE KELLERMAN 





sponded, and he suggested that I send my 


THE .250 MAUSER WITH THE HENSOLDT SCOPE IN PLACE 


mounts I use a No. 438 Lyman scope with 






8-mm. Mauser to Niedner and have a .250_cross-hair reticule, and I like it. 


Savage barrel made for it. 


I hate fussing with sights, so decided to 


Niedner did a beautiful job on a 24-inch adopt a high-speed 87-grain bullet load 
barrel, fairly heavy at the breech and for woodchuck and small game when using 
tapering considerably to the muzzle. He the No. 438 scope, thus limiting my sight 
also transferred the Mauser ramp sight. adjustment to zeroing from day to day. 
This barrel has a 12-inch twist, which I Regarding the other load—the heavy 100- 
believe is Niedner’s standard to best ac- grain one to be used with the Hensoldt 
commodate all bullets used in this caliber. scope and emergency iron sights—after 

The rifle shot very well, but it balanced several tests the new Peters 2,850-f.-s. load 
badly with its very light Mauser stock. I won out on performance in my particular 
felt that I had “the makings” of a good gun, and since it had 100 feet more 
rifle, but the job was only half done. I speed than anything else on the market 
decided to go the whole hog, so turned to] adopted it. Soon after I had finished all 
Griffin & Howe, who are in New York this experimenting I joined an expedition 


where’I live. They fitted a stock with to South America. 
high comb and long, thick forearm for out my new pet! 
steady holding and replaced the set trig- 


What a chance to try 


Without going into too much detail, I 


gers with sporting single trigger. The rifle will give two instances showing the smash- 
now weighed 814 pounds. I also had fitted jing power of the 100-grain Peters car- 
a Hensoldt Zielklein scope with G. & H. tridge. We were working our way up one 
low double-lever mount. The peep sight of the jungle rivers in British Guiana in 
on the cocking-piece just clears under the a long canoe just before sunset when one 
scope, leaving both types of sights avail- of the natives called out excitedly: “Bush 


able without any shifting. 


cow!” He was looking upstream right into 


Now here’s the tricky part of the whole the blazing sun. All I could see was some 
combination that makes this particular rifle small dark object swimming across the 
a fine all-purpose arm up to the limit of river about 200 yards ahead. I got out 
its power. I felt that for chuck and sim- my rifle and trained the Hensoldt scope 


ilar shooting it was advisable to have a on the swimming object. 


Thanks to the 


scope with quick-adjustable mounts, so I _ peculiar qualities of a good telescope sight, 
had the receiver bridge milled down flat one can pick up detail even on dazzling 
for a Lyman scope block, with another on sunlit water. I quickly discerned the head 
the barrel 7.2 inches forward. On these and long snout of the “bush cow” (tapir), 





THE HENSOLDT SCOPE IS EASILY REPLACED WITH 
THE LYMAN 





a chunky ani- 
mal built some- 
what like a 
small rhino, 
and weighing 
around three or 
four hundred 
pounds. By 
this time we 
were what I 
guessed to be 
about 100 yards 
(Continued 
on page 35) 
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T THE beginning of this article 1 
should mention that just before the 
World War in 1914 there was com- 

pleted and ready for publication a book 
containing the complete history and mo- 
nography of all the northern dog races. 
This book was written by the famous big- 
game and bear hunter, Prince Shirinsky 
Shahmatoff, author of the book, “On 
Bears’ Tracks.” All the books of the 
Prince were considered encyclopediz for 
the hunter and sportsman; but this last 
book, with its rich material, had a great 
scientific value, and I am very sorry to 
say that its publication was delayed by the 
war and revolution, and the manuscript 
must certainly have been lost, because I 
have made a most careful search for it all 
over the world, without avail. 

In Russia the northern dog races are 
called by the name /ayka, 
which means “barking 
dog.” This name is very 
characteristic, because no 
other dogs use their bark 
as much as the northern 
breeds, and the barking is 
very different and 
has many variations. 
Because of this, 
after a short while 
you are able to un- 
derstand your dog 
and the reason for his bark. 

In recent years two of 
the northern dog races 
have become very popular 
in the United States. These 
are the Samoyedes and the 
Norwegian elkhounds. The 
first are often called “the 
dogs with the human 
brain.” All the northern 
dog races have a very similar 
shape, and the most common 
characteristics of them all are 
pointed ears, a large, powerful 
chest, and a furry tail, always 
bent into a spiral. The 
colors and the sizes are 
different, and certainly 
must depend upon living 
and feeding conditions. 

The dog was the first 
animal which was tamed 
and used by the cave man 
for help in his hunting, but 
the northern dog always stood 
nearer to the humans than any 
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The Northern Dogs and Their Use 


in Hunting 


By CoL. Boris D’ADAMOVITCH 


other breed because he always was, and 
even today still is, of great use, not only 
in hunting but also in furnishing transpor- 
tation, clothing, and in bad times even 
food. Because of his closer contact with 
humans than that of other breeds, the 
northern dog, during centuries of service, 
developed more intelligence and brains 
than the other races. 

In Russia and Siberia all the northern 
dog races are called /Jayka, but sometimes 
to this name is added that of the nomadic 
tribe which breeds the dog. 

As said before, the northern dogs are 
of different colors and sizes, depending 
upon the living and feeding conditions 
of the tribes with which the dog lives. 
We have in Russia and Siberia about 25 
or 30 different nomadic northern tribes, 
and the dogs of each tribe are designated 
by the tribal name. I cannot re- 
member the names of all the 
tribes, but the most popular dogs 
were from the Samoyed, Vogoul, 
Ostyak, and Kamchadal tribes, 
the last named inhabiting the half- 
island of Kamchatka. All the 
nomadic tribes use their dogs 
not only for hunting, but also 
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to furnish the means of transportation, 
and sometimes clothing. The Samoyed dog, 
or Samoyed layka, was bred and especially 
trained for big-game hunting in the large 
kennels of Mr. Lyalyn, at Tomsk, Siberia. 
These dogs were used by Prince Shirinsky 
Shahmatoff and by many other prominent 
big-game hunters, especially for bear hunt- 
ing. My personal opinion is that the 
Samoyed dogs have long had some of the 
blood of the northern white fox, which 
may explain their color and the fact that 
this breed has a large percentage of albinos. 
In the United States all the northern dog 
breeds are sold for and regarded only as 
pet animals, and very few people realize 
that these dogs are really valuable hunting 
dogs. The northern dog is in fact the only 
single universal dog which can be used on 
all kinds of game, both birds and animals. 
Among the nomadic tribes not only the 
dog, but also the firearms, are the same for 
all kinds of hunting, and the latter consist 
of old large-caliber army rifles, or, more 
popular, the old flintlock rifle of about .22 
caliber, loaded with a piece of lead wire 
carried around the neck of the hunter, who 
bites off with his teeth the length required 
for the load. This primitive weapon 
shoots with surprising accuracy, 
and is used on everything from 
squirrels up to grizzly and kodiak 
bears. It justifies the saying that 
the result of a shot depends not so 
much upon the gun as upon the 
man behind it. 

The laykas are used in 


hunting in the following 
manner. For birds, especially 
wood hens, tetras  tetrix 


(called in the United States 
the black cock), and tetrao 
urogallus, the dog locates the 
bird in a tree, or if on the 
ground starts the bird up and 
follows it to a tree, and then 
begins a gentle bark to hold 
its attention. The manner 
and the bark of the dog have 
some fascinating attraction 
for the bird, which 
looks down, staring at 
the dog in a condition 
very near to hypnosis. 
It is a most interest- 
ing picture to see, be- 
low the tree, the ex- 
cited dog, with his barking 
which sounds like a silver bell 
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in the frozen air, and the big, heavy bird 
with her neck bent down looking fixedly 
at the dog without paying any attention 
to the approaching hunter. 

On marten, weasel, raccoon, sable, wild- 
cat, and panther, the laykas work in the 
same way; they drive the game to a tree, 
and begin their bark below. But for each 
kind and sort of game the layka has a 
special manner and timber of barking, and 
the owner always knows what kind of 
game the dog is watching. The rabbits 
and foxes are chased by laykas in just the 
same manner as by hounds, but a little 
more slowly. The deer, elk, and moose are 
usually driven out by the dogs from valleys 
or thick brush, and the dogs are trained to 
go slowly and to follow a zigzag course so 
as to cover most of the country, driving 
out the game gently and slowly so as to 
give better opportunity to the shooters. 
The laykas realize very well the difference 
between this kind of work and a simple 
chase on a deer, moose, or elk track. On 
wild boar, wolves, and tigers, the laykas 
are used in packs. They follow the tracks, 
stop, and attack the animal; but in the 
case of tigers and old solitary wild boars 
it always ends with a great number of 
casualties among the brave dogs. 

But the most interesting hunting with 
laykas is bear hunting, when the bear 
is found at large, or is tracked. Two 
well-trained Samoyed laykas will stop 
and hold any bear of any size. They 
attack the bear’s hind legs, from the 
back, on both sides. If the 
bear lunges at the right-hand 
dog he jumps back, when the 
other dog attacks. Very soon 
the bear gives up any attempt 
to get the dogs, and sits down 
on his hind legs and just pad- 
dles with both front paws to 
keep the dogs off. When the 
hunter comes near, the bear 
is so busy with his paddling 
and trying to keep the dogs 
away that he does not pay 
any attention to him. The 
laykas are also very useful 
sometimes in hunting bears 
in dens, especially if the den 
is a natural one, deep in rocks, 
when the dogs assist in bring- 
ing the bear out into the open. 

About the use of laykas 
for hunting in the United 
States, it may be said as an 
objection that they will chase 
the deer; but regard- 
ing this I can only 
say that any good 
hound, if he passes 
close to a deer, moose, 
or elk, will chase it 
because it is in his 
blood and race-herit- 
age to do so. For 
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centuries he was trained to do this, and 
he is used for this purpose at the pres- 
ent time in all other countries. I 
think we should be wise and civilized 
enough to realize that human laws cannot 
change natural laws and the instincts of 
animals. Try to set up a new law that the 
cat shall not chase and catch mice, and the 
results will be just the same as in the case 
of the law which forbids a hound to chase 
a deer. I can understand and approve of 
a law which forbids the hunting or shoot- 
ing of deer chased by a dog, but I cannot 
understand a law which endeavors to 
change the natural instincts of an animal. 
This recalls exactly the European Middle 
Ages, when animals were taken, judged, 
and executed by human tribunals. This 
looks only comical on the face of it, but 
the results are much worse, because each 
year in places where such a law is in force 
a great number of good hounds are slaugh- 
tered as a forfeit to human stupidity. 

All the northern dog races are very 
good watch dogs, and their thick coat 
makes them especially suited to outdoor 
work. These dogs are also very good for the 
Army and Red Cross service. About thirty- 
five years ago the late Russian Emperor 
had imported from Scotland some Scotch 
shepherd dogs which were given to the 
guard infantry regiments, and trained for 
Army and Red Cross service. But 
very soon it was found that the 
Scotch shepherd was too delicate 
for the northern climate, and that 
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the laykas were much more intelligent in 
training and better fitted for the hard out- 
door life. Most of our Army infantry regi- 
ments, and especially the Siberian sharp- 
shooter regiments, had laykas, which gave 
good, faithful service in the war. 

In some parts of northern Russia the 
hunting of woodhens, late in the fall, was 
done by peasant girls with laykas, because 
most of the male population work in the 
woods. The frozen birds were sent in bags 
to the city markets. 

Concerning food, most of the nomadic 
tribes feed the laykas on fish, which is the 
natural and cheapest food in the North. 
To be perfectly correct, most of the time 
the dogs provide the food themselves from 
the carcass of a whale or fish from the 
nearest stream. Sometimes the dogs fol- 
low along the banks of a stream behind a 
fishing bear, which prefers to eat the fishes’ 
heads only, and leaves a bunch of fish 
bodies on the banks. At the time when 
the hordes of fish go down or upstream, 
the laykas are used to help in the fishing 
with their owners. They jump into the 
water, take a fish in their teeth, and bring 
it onto the landing. Occasionally in 
north Siberia there was found, frozen and 
preserved in ice, the body of a mammoth. 
The Russian Government always intended 
to transport one of these bodies to the 
Museum of Natural His- 
tory, which already had a 
rich collection of mam- 
moths’ skeletons. But al- 
ways these intentions failed 
because some no- 
madic tribe came 
along and fed 
their dogs, and 
themselves, on the 
2,000 - year - old 
frozen meat. Life is hard 
and makes its own cruel 
rules in the far North. 

You will be suprised to 
learn that it quite often hap- 
pens that a dog’s life is spared 
at the same time that human 
lives are taken. Most of the 
northern nomadic tribes have 
a terrible, cruel rule which 
came from the hard condi- 
tions of the life. If the hunt- 
ing and fishing season are 
bad, the supply of food be- 
comes nearly exhausted, and 
the weather makes hunting 
impossible, death by starva- 
tion is near. And in this ter- 
rible crisis the simple souls of 
these poor wild people find 
in themselves a high moral 
strength to make a supreme 
sacrifice to save the lives of 
their grandchildren. In such 
cases the old father or the old 
mother, who can no longer 
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work but who nevertheless consumes a 
small portion of the food supply, com- 
mands his or her son to put them out of 
the way to save the food for the grand- 
children, and the most terrible part of it 
is that the son has not the right to refuse 
to obey this command. A last farewell 
party is given to friends and relatives, 
and the son then puts his father or mother 
to death with a string around the neck. 
At the same time the dogs are saved be- 
cause without them there would be no 
hope of reaching better grounds and hav- 
ing more successful hunting. The tragedy 
is in the simplicity of this sacrifice for 
superhuman love. 

The northern dog races were used by all 
polar expeditions as sled dogs and for 
hunting. In Sweden and Norway they are 
used especially for bear, elk, and moose 
hunting. The hunting capacities of the 
laykas also interested the German sports- 
men and hunters, and these dogs became 
known in Germany by the name Verbeller, 
which again means “barking dog.” 

Speaking of northern dogs, I shall men- 
tion one famous breed which was men- 
tioned many times in the history of the 
world, and is entirely unknown in this 
country. I am sorry to say that the last 
dogs of this breed were in the kennels of 
the late Russian Emperor, and perished 
during the revolution. This breed was the 
most enormous and powerful of all the 
dogs in the world: it was called Medellan, 
or sometimes “Bear Dog.” Before the 
revolution, each year one or two of these 
dogs was sent to the annual dog show at the 
Michel Armory at Petrograd. These dogs 
were always kept in heavy iron cages be- 
cause of their ferocity. I cannot remem- 
ber the exact weight of these dogs, but it 
must have been very close to 1,000 pounds. 
Each of these animals could easily and in- 
stantly kill the largest bear, unassisted. 
You can also judge of the ferocity of these 
dogs from the following incident: A few 
years before the war, in Gatchimo, where 
the Imperial kennel was situated, the son 
of the Superintendent of Hunting acci- 
dentally went into a yard in which there 
was a bear dog. He was instantly killed 
and torn to pieces. 

This exceptional dog race was histori- 
cally mentioned in the following instances: 
The Persian King Darius sent as a gift 
to Alexander the Great an exceptionally 
large dog of unusual ferocity. Alexander 
pitted this dog against a panther, but the 
dog did not pay any attention to it; where- 
upon Alexander ordered the dog killed. 


When Darius was informed of the fate of 
his gift, he sent to Alexander a second dog 
of the same kind, and wrote to Alexander 
that this dog was the last that he had, and 
should be used on nothing smaller than a 
lion or an elephant. Alexander tried the 
dog on a lion and an elephant, and both 
were killed by the dog. The second men- 
tion of this breed of dog was made in his- 
tory in the time when the Mongolian 
armies of Genghis Khan invaded India and 
Persia. In these battles the Mongols, 
mostly cavalry, met the heavy Indian and 
Persian battle-elephants, which at the first 
charge destroyed the order of the Mongols. 
But the battles were won by the Mongols 
because they led to the attack a large pack 
of enormous, ferocious dogs which killed 
elephants, men, and horses. I do not think 
that this rare breed could have any use 
in the present day, but I am sorry that it 
was entirely extinguished, without con- 
serving some of these rare animals in a 
zoo. As well as I can remember, the 
color of the Imperial bear dogs was black 
and dark brown, sometimes with white 
markings. 

Now there is one other dog in Russia 
and Siberia, but it is entirely different 
from the laykas. This is the Russian wolf- 
hound, or Borzoy. Nature built this ani- 
mal especially for speed, giving it long 
springlike legs, a powerful chest enclosing 
large. lungs, and a long, slender, pointed 
head to cut the air, as well as a long wavy 
tail to serve as a rudder for turns at full 
speed. The head of the borzoy is so long, 
thin, and sharp that at first glance one 
would remark that this dog cannot have 
much brains. And this is actually the case, 
the borzoy being the most dull and stupid 
dog of all the breeds. I am tempted to 
wonder whether it is this characteristic 
which makes this dog especially beloved 
by ladies, or if it is his slender, elegant, 
and beautiful form. The one thing which 
the borzoy has is an instinct to run after 
and catch everything that runs away. This 
dog never barks, but just speeds to the 
game, and kills or holds it in his long 
mouth, which is well furnished with busi- 
nesslike teeth. As regards build, the length 
of the hair, and general appearance, there 
are several kinds of borzoy, such as the 
Crimean, the Caucasian, and the Turke- 
stan. The chief type of pure Russian bor- 
zoy is divided into these two kinds: Psovy, 
which is of lighter build, shorter hair, and 
greater speed, and Gustopsovy, which is 
more heavy and powerfully built, and has 
more long curly hair, and less speed. 


The best borzoy dogs in Russia were in 
the Imperial kennels, in the kennels of the 
Grand Duke Nicholas Nicholevitch on his 
estate of Vetrjino, and in the kennels of 
the Kareeff family, who were the largest 
breeders of the borzoy. My own borzoy 
stock came partly from the Grand Duke’s 
kennel and partly from the Kareeff kennel 
and estate. 

The training of the borzoy is very easy, 
especially if you train the young dog on 
game in company with an old, trained dog. 
When using the borzoy on game, extreme 
care should always be taken that the dogs 
do not run at full speed after the game 
into a forest, or into rough country, be- 
cause they have such great speed that they 
may easily be killed or crippled. 

Now I shall tell a few things based upon 
my own somewhat extensive personal ex- 
perience in handling all kinds of dogs. If 
I select a puppy, a layka or hound, for 
training on big game, I always select one 
which has a large black or dark surface on 
the palate and inside of the mouth; this 
is the sign of energy, temperament, and 
fighting capacity. I never use the modern 
patented worm remedies on dogs, because 
some of them are dangerous and poisonous. 
The best, surest, and absolutely safe and 
pure worm medicine which works on all 
kinds of worms is the red powder called 
Kemala. It is a product of a South Amer- 
ican tree, is very cheap, and can be ob- 
tained in any good drug store. Depending 
upon the age and size of the dog, I give 
from one-half teaspoonful up to two tea- 
spoonfuls, rolled in butter, and a portion 
of castor oil two hours later. For all pup- 
pies up to one year old, I always mix in the 
food some sulphur, which prevents dis- 
temper. Extreme care should be taken in 
giving laxatives or oil to dogs, because in 
some cases, for instance of bitches before 
whelping, a dog may be killed by a laxa- 
tive. A harmless and good laxative for 
delicate dogs and bitches is a soup made 
from the head of a lamb or sheep. It is 
always necessary to remember that car- 
bolic acid, and ordinary salt as used by 
humans and other animals, are both dan- 
gerous poisons for dogs. 

In conclusion I wish to say that not 
another animal in the world can make such 
a true, devoted, intelligent friend for a 
human being as a layka, or northern dog. 
People in this country who own Samoyeds 
and Norwegian Elkhounds will surely agree 
with me in this. These are dogs which, 
the more you know them, the more you 
love and prize them. 
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Duck Guns and Duck Shooting 


HE log cabin consisted of two 

rooms: a living room sixteen feet 

square and a lean-to kitchen, all 
chinked up tight, with good floors, and 
two windows in the larger room and one 
in the kitchen. The lake shore was within 
forty feet, back of the house. The 
kitchen contained a bunk with a mat- 
tress on it, which Jim selected as his 
bed. The rest of us were a little dubious 
about that bunk, not knowing who had 
slept in it. The stable held four head, 
and there was hay in the loft. John took 
care of the mules and bedded them down, 
which thereafter was a part of his job. 
Albert and I set to work to build a frame 
for a second bunk for the rest of us. The 
boards for the job were found loose in the 
barn. We had brought a bale of straw, and 
when this was spread, with a tarpaulin 
over it, and plenty of blankets and quilts, 
that bed looked comfortable enough for 
a king. 

Jim made no protest when we elected 
him cook, with Henry as helper. We 
didn’t know until afterwards that he was 
keen to try out all the recipes found in 
Woodcraft, which made him willing to 
do the cooking. There was a stove in the 
kitchen, and pots, pans, plates, knives, and 
forks, but Jim preferred the fireplace, 
above which swung a crane. Nessmuk 
never used anything but an open fire out- 
doors, and this was as near as Jim could 
come to it. That wood fire looked mighty 
cheerful as the evening grew colder. Not 
much cooking had to be done that first 
night, as we still had plenty of provender 
that had been prepared for us at home. 
All Jim had to do was to scour out the 
big pot, and make coffee. That lad was 
finical in his cleanliness, which was all to 
the good because we had a saying that 
nobody washed in camp except the cook, 
and we all took turns in seeing that he 
did. Any of the rest of us would have 
filled that pot with cold water, and then 
dumped in the coffee, being sure to get 
enough; but Jim brought the water to a 
boil, and then measured in his coffee, so 
much to each man and so much to’ the 
pot. We had told him three cups to the 
man, but when we told him pint cups he 
had to put in more water and more coffee. 
It was good coffee at that. For supper 
we had roast beef with prepared mustard, 
liverwurst with pepper sauce, home-made 
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cheese or hand case, sliced onions, potato 
salad, apple pie, and coffee cake. Jim and 
Albert wouldn’t eat pie for supper, so 
John and I each had two pieces. Supper 
over, John and Albert got out their pipes, 
the rest of us not smoking. 

The ducks had been coming in to roost 
a little way back of the cabin, and all up 
and down the shore. Only the firelight 
from the windows: kept them from drop- 
ping right under the cabin walls. It 
seemed that our branch of the lake had 
been preempted as a roosting ground, 
being protected as it was by timber, and 
the waves not rolling as they did in the 
main lake. Except Jim, who was wash- 
ing up the dishes, we all went outside and 
sat down to listen to the flight. Albert 
was more duck-wise than any of the rest 
of us, and as the great flocks passed over 
in the starlight, dimly seen now and then, 
he told us that this one was a flock of 
pintails, that one mallards, or again 
“black-jacks” or blue bills, with now and 
then fish ducks. Some of the birds were 
calling softly as they flew, but the green- 
wing teal made no sound except the whis- 
per of their wings. Having alighted, the 
mallard hens made up for that by raucous 
quacking, accompanied by the beating of 
their wings. We couldn’t see them, but 
knew just what they were doing: standing 
erect by treading water, and beating the 
long roll of the duck mallard—a signal 
that all was well. The jack loons were the 
busiest, going up and down steadily, with 
lunatic laughter. It appeared to us that 
the whole lake would be packed with 
ducks in the morning. As it was, we 
could see dense black masses of the birds, 
with little open water between. John pro- 
posed getting our guns and firing into 
them, but Albert vetoed that as being 
entirely against market-gunning ethics. 
No shooting at night—it just burnt the 
birds out, and accomplished little. 

The sharp night air drove us in to the 


fire, where John brought out his violin. 


and Henry accompanied him on an ac- 
cordion. Albert and I were the gun- 
cranks, and after picking up our pieces 
to point them here and there at imaginary 
ducks, we discussed guns. Albert knew 
quite a little from experience, and his 
brother Louis had told him everything 
that was common knowledge among mar- 
ket gunners. Most of my gun knowledge 
had come from reading, and was largely 


in the 


theoretical. The muzzle-loader and the 
breech-loader were coming into rivalry, 
and we naturally disagreed as to which 
arm would prove the more effective. 

“Louis says,” remarked Albert as he 
set his gun in the corner and refilled his 
pipe, “that he has seen plenty of city fel- 
lows come into camp with ‘britch’-loaders, 
some of ’em costing two hundred dollars, 
and he has never seen one of them yet 
who could kill more ducks than he could 
with this old muzzle-loader. He didn’t 
want one of the new guns. He said they 
were too expensive to load the brass 
shells, and you fooled away too much 
ammunition. Market hunters don’t make 
as much money as you might think. Pow- 
der has gone up to twenty cents a pound, 
and they never know what they will have 
to pay for shot. They might make ten 
dollars a day on a good mallard flight, 
when they wouldn’t shoot anything except 
mallards, but again they might strike a 
hot spell and trash ducks—and get word 
from Water Street that the whole lot, 
maybe two thousand ducks, had spoiled 
on the way.” 

“But what would be the difference 
whether they shot a breech-loader or a 
muzzle-loader? Put about the same am- 
munition into ’em, don’t they?” 

“Yes, in a way. Four drams of powder 
and 1% ounces of shot for ducks, and 
1% ounces of No. 2 for geese. But Louis 
says that at times in the evening, or maybe 
all through the day, if it is snowing, the 
ducks come right down on top of you— 
plenty of ’em killed under fifty feet. On 
that kind of a day they stop down their 
powder flasks to 24 drams, with one 
ounce of shot, and kill the ducks just as 
dead. You couldn’t do that, but would 
have to shoot whatever you had loaded.” 

“But what about the times when they 
do not fly so thick or come so close; when 
they do not get their hundred ducks 
apiece, especially mallards?” 

“They think that is a good time to rest 
and catch up on sleep. Give the ducks 
a rest, too, and let ’em learn to come 
into the blinds again. Ducks won’t stand 
being pounded every day from one place. 
Louis says that it is best not to shoot 
from a blind more than every third day.” 

“That looks as if ducks were getting 
scarcer.” 

“Maybe so, but more likely they are 
just getting smarter. That is why no more 
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than three shooters are taken into a mar- 
ket-hunting crew. If men are all over the 
lake, banging away, the ducks, particu- 
larly mallards, will all make up their minds 
to get out of that lake, and there you are. 
Got to move on after ’em.” 

“Well, if the breech-loader shot just 
as well, it still seems to me that it would 
do the work and do it easier and in a 
shorter time, so that the flights wouldn’t 
be pestered so long.” 

“There is another reason, and I have 
never heard a market hunter talk that 
didn’t give it. A market shooter keeps 
it up until dark, unless he gets his hun- 
dred ducks quicker. Generally he doesn’t, 
because when his bag begins to mount 
up he will choose big birds only. He 
gets back into camp maybe at eight 
o’clock. He is tired because he got out 
at four that morning, but he has to help 
get supper, and then maybe draw, select, 
and pack his ducks. By the time that 
work is all done it is ten o’clock. If he 
still had to load 100 brass shells or more, 
that would take him at least three hours 
—and he has to be out again at four in 
the morning. He couldn’t and wouldn’t 
stand anything like that.” 

It was late for all of us. Jim had been 
in his bunk since nine o'clock, so the 
rest of us went to bed. 

Only a little later, it seemed, Albert 
touched my shoulder and whispered, 
“Listen!” Just back of the cabin the 
ducks were talking in minor tones; none 
of the loud gabble of the night before. It 
was coming day, lighter outside than in 
the cabin. John was up and putting a 
cap on the old musket; Albert was doing 
the same for the big muzzle-loader, both 
guns having been charged the night be- 
fore, but not capped. I reached into a 
box for half a dozen shells, then was 
ready, without putting on any clothes. 
We didn’t awaken Henry, but heard Jim 
stirring about in the kitchen. Not a word 
was spoken, for we all knew we were to 
shoot into those ducks from the corners 
of the cabin. Nobody is more quiet than 
a boy who has learned to stalk things. 
Albert held up a finger, which meant he 
was to call “fire!” 

I knelt down to peep around the corner, 
while Albert carefully extended his long 
barrels over my head. The ducks had 
moved out from the shore and were in 
dense masses—heads up and alert. Per- 
haps they winded or heard us, or didn’t 
like the appearance of the wagon. The 
light was dim and a fog was slowly rising, 
but I could see a compact group of mal- 
lards, no more than thirty yards out. 
What was in front of John we couldn’t 
see, but the first duck that took wing 
would be the signal for a thousand others. 
I held on the hundred mallards, knowing 


that Albert would do the same. “Shoot!” 
cried Albert, and the guns roared. Al- 
bert’s, mine, John’s, then one from the 
rear window. 

Albert and I had practiced this before, 
so without waiting to see what we had 
killed we pulled again, about four feet 
higher, though seeing little through the 
smoke. From these second barrels great 
mallards tumbled back into the water with 
a distinct splash. Somebody yelled, and 
then swore, from the back of the house. 
Jim had raised the window to shoot, and it 
had fallen from the concussion, pinning 
hand and gun under it. The roar of 
climbing fowl started in front of us and 
ran up the lake—ducks so thick that 
they had to find room to fly, so passed 
all over and around us. John released 
Jim. I got a shell into my gun and fired 
into a big flock of pintails, seeing five 
drop. 

“Don’t,” called Albert as he reloaded 
his gun. “Kill the cripples.” A half-dozen 
mallards were swimming away, while the 
greenwings and widgeon that had been 
winged in front of John and Jim, were 
diving. Where Albert and I had shot 
into the massed mallards, dark bodies 
dotted the water, some with heads under, 
some with heads up, presently to sink, 
some going round and round but getting 
nowhere—shot in the head. John had 
a dozen dead teal and four widgeon with 
his one shot, though Jim might have killed 
some of them. I killed three close-in 
cripples with my remaining shells, then 
darted into the cabin for more. John 
and Albert loaded and fired, and I could 
see lanes where the shot cut the water. 
John killed his cripple, and Albert killed 
the first and missed the second, now well 
out. Henry appeared, and John ordered 
him to help get the duck boat out of the 
wagon, and launched. Luckily the wind 
was in the north and the dead birds were 
drifting in to shore. 

Presently Albert and I were picking up 
dead birds along shore. John and Henry 
had the duck boat launched for pursuit 
of the cripples, and Jim wanted to go 
in the boat too, since he knew all about 
canoes from having read Nessmuk. I 
preferred not to go in the boat, having had 
considerable experience with it on a pond. 
Jim knelt on one knee, though told to 
sit flat. An old mallard drake that had 
been struggling a bit, partly with head 
down, suddenly sat erect and stared about 
in bewilderment. “Shoot him!” yelled 
Albert; “he is alive!” It was too late 
for Jim. The drake climbed straight into 
the air, then back over the boat. Jim 
aimed and leaned back as the greenhead 
came on. He fired and missed, and over 
went the boat, with John and Jim under 
it. Both came up after some delay, and 


grabbed the craft, which had turned 
turtle without sinking. Jim had no gun. 

When they got ashore Albert pulled 
off what little clothes he had on, swam out 
to exactly where the boat had turned 
over, dived, and the second time he went 
down he brought up Jim’s gun. Albert 
did everything well, from tree-climbing 
to diving. Henry started a fire, and we 
were as grateful for its warmth as Arctic 
travelers in a blizzard: Albert said the 
darned lake was cold, and the deeper he 
went the colder it got. He said he had 
gone down ten feet for the gun, but 
John declared he himself had sunk forty 
feet before striking bottom. Jim was em- 
phatic about the boat. Not built right— 
no keel—just as well try to ride a round 
log with the bark off as a boat without 
a keel. But Albert pointed out that you 
couldn’t get over shallow water and weeds 
with a board on the bottom of -your 
boat. 

After deciding to let the cripples go for 
the time being, we counted up the bag— 
14 mallards, 10 greenwing teal, 5 wid- 
geons, 5 pintails, and one duck which we 
decided was a cross between a pintail and 
a mallard. It had the racy outline of a 
pintail, with much of the markings of a 
mallard drake. The bag totalled 35, and 
Albert and I were partly elated, partly 
shocked. It wouldn’t do to kill ducks 
like that. We were down there to learn to 
shoot ducks on the wing, and here we had 
all those birds and hadn’t learned a darn 
thing. We talked it over while dressing, 
deciding that in future our ducks would 
be killed flying. 

West of our cabin a quarter of a mile, 
beyond a grove of trees and where our 
branch of Scheon Lake turned eastward 
and another meandered off to the south, 
there appeared to be a regular duck cross- 
ing. Pintails were drifting over that 
crossing in steady flight, not a five-minute 
interval between flocks. The bluebills, 
of which thousands seemed to be massed 
in the middle of the big lake, were making 
the point a section of their aerial race- 
track, on which they circled round and 
round no more than forty feet up with 
now and then as many as one hundred in 
a bunch. Albert and I could see that was 
a good place to practice on ducks. John 
and Henry started east to where another 
flight came in from Bluff Lake, with some 
geese among them. Jim proposed to sit 
by the fire and dry his gun. “Go along 
down to the point and practice your 
‘mathewmatics’ on the ducks,” John ad- 
vised. “You'll scare ’em just as bad as 
though you could shoot. Me and Henry 
don’t know any science a-tall, but we will 
go up above and kill something—geese 
maybe.” 

( To be continued) 
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HE .45-70 Springfield rifle was re- 
‘Wea by our soldiers, rifle shooters, 

and sportsmen of fifty years ago in 
precisely the same manner as the .30-’06 
Springfield rifle is regarded today. It was 
the best military rifle, the best machine- 
made long-range target rifle, and the most 
reliable rifle for all American big game, 
of its day. As this rifle in good condi- 
tion can still be purchased by members of 
The National Rifle Association, it has oc- 
curred to your Editor that some notes on it 
from one who qualified as sharpshooter 
with it in 1896, 1897, and 1898, who 
carried it in the Spanish American War, 
who hunted with it, and who had excep- 
tional opportunities for studying it while 
serving as range officer of one of the 
largest National Guard rifle ranges from 
1899 to 1902, might be of interest to our 
younger members. 

The .45-70 U. S. Government cartridge 
was the first really successful center-fire 
American cartridge. There had been a few 
center-fire cartridges developed prior to 
its advent, but they must be regarded as 
merely steps in a development stage. It 
was the development and improvement of 
this cartridge by Frankford and Spring- 
field Armory which made it possible for 
Winchester to adapt their repeating rifle 
to a center-fire cartridge—the .44-40 
W.C.F. 

The cartridge, and the Springfield rifle 
adapted to it, were developed and adopted 
as standard for the U. S. Army in 1873. 
The cartridge had a center-fire, straight, 
rimmed brass case, a grooved and lubri- 
cated lead bullet weighing 500 grains for 
the rifle and 405 grains for the carbine, and 
the powder charge was 70 grains of F. g. 
black powder. 

The rifle is a single-shot breech-loading 
rifle of military pattern, with a barrel 32.6 
inches long. The carbine for cavalry use 
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The .45-70 Springfield Rifle 


By TOWNSEND WHELEN 


has a 22-inch barrel. The groove diam- 
eter of the barrel is .457” to .459”, and the 
twist of rifling one turn in 22 inches. The 
rifle remained the service arm of the U. S. 
Army and of the majority of the Na- 
tional Guard of the several states from 
1873 to about 1894, when it was super- 
seded in the Army by the .30-caliber Krag- 
Jorgensen rifle. The National Guard 
were issued Krag rifles in place of their 
.45-70 Springfield about 1902. You will 
find all years of date on .45-70 Springfield 
rifles, from 1873 on to almost 1890, as it 
was the practice then to stamp the re- 
ceiver with the year of manufacture, but 
all are of the identical 1873 model. Some 
have cleaning rods and some have rod 
bayonets in the fore-stock under the bar- 
rel. The first made were fitted with an 
adjustable open sight of “buck-horn” type, 
which was later replaced with the Buffing- 
ton sight, having both an open and peep 
sight, and adjustable for both elevation 
and windage. 

As might be expected, it took some years 
to work all the “bugs” out of this radi- 
cally new rifle and cartridge, and it was 
not until about 1882 that the manufacture 
of the rifle and cartridge had been per- 
fected to the point where they could be 
regarded as highly accurate. The credit 
for this development belongs to Mr. Free- 
man R. Bull, who was Master Armorer at 
Springfield Armory in those days. Besides 
his wonderful ability as an engineer, Mr. 
Bull was undoubtedly the best shot with 
this rifle that ever lived. 

Following the advent of the Springfield, 
many other rifles were made for the .45-70 
cartridge, notably the Sharps Borchard, 
Remington, Remington-Lee, Winchester 
Model 1886, Winchester Single Shot, 
Hotchkiss, and Marlin. Many of these 
rifles attained great popularity as sporting 
rifles, notably the Winchester Model 1886, 
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but none quite equalled the Springfield as a 
target rifle. In fact, in those black-powder 
days, no other rifle excelled the Spring- 
field at. distances over 200 yards except 
only the .45-125-550 Sharps Creedmoor 
rifle, which was a special rifle costing about 
$100.00. Notice how well all these mat- 
ters coincide with the situation today rela- 
tive to the .30-’06 Springfield. 

From the years 1896 to 1901 I shot the 
Springfield rifle continuously, being then 
a member of the Pennsylvania National 
Guard, I imagine the young rifleman will 
be most impressed by the healthy recoil 
of this rifle when he has his first experience 
with it. The recoil is heavy all right, but 
it is more in the nature of a heavy push 
than a smart blow, and the sharp muzzle 
blast of the modern high intensity rifle is 
absent. One soon gets used to the recoil. 
I have frequently fired 100 rounds in a 
morning or afternoon, clad only in the 
light blue military shirt of those days, 
with no after effect. The recoil of the 
carbine is greater still, particularly with 
the 500-grain bullet. At one time Frank- 
ford Arsenal loaded cartridges for the car- 
bine with a 405-grain bullet and 55 grains 
of black powder, to reduce the recoil. 

The cartridge with 500-grain bullet was 
much the more reliable at all ranges over 
200 yards. Most of our ammunition was 
loaded by Frankford Arsenal, and had a 
tinned case. When we could get hold of 
it we preferred Winchester, U.M.C., or 
Peters freshly loaded ammunition, as it 
proved more accurate. When cartridges 
had been loaded about three years or 
longer the lubricant in the grooves of the 
bullet would dry out. Then the fouling 
would cake badly in the bore, and after 
five or six rounds the rifle would begin to 
scatter its bullets all over the three-ring. 
In fact, to do really fine shooting we had 
to combat this fouling all the time, en- 





deavoring to keep it moist so that it would 
not cake in the bore. Rifles shot at their 
best on warm, damp days. Every one of 
the good shots had an empty cartridge 
case to the rear end of which he had fitted 
a short rubber tube. On dry days, between 
shots, he would put the case in the cham- 
ber and breathe slowly through the bore 
to keep the fouling moist. If this were 
not done, then, after about five shots, 
starting with the rifle clean, the powder 
would begin to cake, and on a good hold 
bullets would begin to strike in the four- 
ring, and finally go out for threes. I have 
seen a barrel so caked with fouling that 
no rifling could be seen from breech or 
muzzle. It took a lot of scrubbing with 
hot water to remove this caking. We used 
hickory rods, flannel patches, and hot 
water for cleaning, and after drying, the 
bore was oiled. With such cleaning cor- 
rosion was no problem at all. I never 
heard of the bore of a well-cared-for rifle 
wearing out. 

I have been unable to find at this late 
day enough tabulated scores shot with the 
45-70 Springfield to indicate clearly its 
accuracy. Springfield Armory records 
seem to indicate that practically all rifles 
were capable of placing ten consecutive 
shots in the 20-inch bullseye at 500 yards. 
My own mem- 
ory is that a 
score of 47 at 
500 yards was 
considered a 
mighty fine 
score, and a 
whole lot harder 
to make than a 
score of 50 te- 
day with the 
.30-'06 Spring- 
field. At 600 
yards anything 
Over 40 was a 
rattling good 
score. 

At 200 yards 
some mighty 
good scores 
were made, run- 
ning from 46 to 
50. Possibles 
were by no means uncommon. In those 
days (1880 to 1900) a great deal more 
attention was given to offhand shooting 
than is the case today, and we had many 
very good standing shots. A favorite posi- 
tion was the full arm extension—left elbow 
straight, left hand grasping far out on the 
fore-stock, and right elbow held very high. 

The old Springfield does not have a 
light, crisp trigger-pull. The pull is a long, 
steady, smooth drag, the trigger moving 
about % inch to the rear before the sear 
is released. We got used to this pull, and 
were able to do well with it. 
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The best shot we had on our range was 
Capt. William DeV. Foulke. He has the 
honor to be the last man to win the Wim- 
bledon Cup Match with a .45 Sharps rifle. 
Without a doubt he knew more about 
black-powder rifles and their shooting than 
any other man. I am indebted to him for 
starting me right in the shooting game. 
From him I learned certain basic prin- 
ciples which became firmly fixed in my 
mind, and which many years of experience 
have proved to be correct. I once saw 
Captain Foulke make a score of 45 at 500 
yards offhand with the Springfield. An- 
other very fine shot was Capt. J. G. W. 
Dillin, the author of “The Kentucky 
Rifle.” 

The rifle range of those old days was 
very different from that of today. The 
targets were steel plates an inch thick, had 
the rings cut on them, and were painted. 
We could easily hear the bullets strike 
them with a loud “wang” even at 600 
yards. The bullet left a big, round splotch 
on the target. The pit was entirely cov- 


ered with steel plate, and when the marker 
heard the bullet hit the target he threw 
open a steel trap door below the target. 
This door had a red danger signal affixed 
to it which then appeared alongside the 
The marker, seeing the blotch on 


bull. 


THE SPRINGFIELD BREECH-ACTION—QUITE SAFE 
UNDER NORMAL PRESSURES, AND VERY SIMPLE. 
THE BUFFINGTON WIND-GAUGE REAR SIGHT IS 


ALSO SHOWN 


the target, reached up with a marking disk, 
on the rear of which was a paint brush, 
and painted out the bullet mark. The 
painting was done with a circular motion, 
and it was thus as easy to tell exactly 
where the bullet struck as if spotting disks 
had been used. The marking was done 
by boys who got 50 cents a day, and who 
were also allowed to collect the lead. As 
the bullets weighed over an ounce apiece, 
the boys made as much from selling the 
lead as their pay amounted to. We had 
an old Irish laborer on the range who had 
such wonderful eyesight that he could see 


the bullets splash on the target at 600 
yards. 

The Springfield rifle was used somewhat 
for hunting, perhaps about as much as the 
.30-’06 service rifle is used today. De- 
cidedly the most popular rifle for Western 
big-game hunting from 1886 to 1900 was 
the .45-70 Winchester Model 1886 rifle. 
It was an exceptionally good and exceed- 
ingly reliable rifle, and its owners swore 
by it. This Model 1886 rifle was also 
made in other calibers—.38, .40, and .50, 
and then as now there was the continuous 
discussion as to which was the best caliber. 
The consensus of opinion, however, was 
that the .45-70 was the only cartridge 
adapted to the Model 1886 that was really 
certain on all game, including elk, moose, 
and grizzly bear. The .50-caliber was of 
course powerful also, but it lacked the 
long-range accuracy of the .45-70. The 
405- and 500-grain bullets were considered 
best for the largest game. When any big 
game was hit anywhere in the body with 
that 500-grain slug, it went down pronto, 
and stayed down. For lighter game, bul- 
lets of 300, 330, and 350 grains were very 
popular. Mr. A. C. Gould, the first editor 
of this magazine (then called Shooting 
and Fishing), designed a 330-grain hollow- 
point express bullet which bears his name, 
and among well- 
informed shoot- 
ers this became 
the most popu- 
lar bullet for 
deer. The fol- 
lowing ballistics 
of the .45-70 
black-powder 
cartridges in 
the Winchester 
Model 1886 rifle 
should prove 
interesting. 

The sure-hit- 
ting range on big 
game was about 
150 yards. The 
many books 
written by ex- 
perienced hunt- 
ers in black- 
powder days all 
contain “Advice to Young Sportsmen,” 
and all include the caution that 150 yards 
is the extreme sportsmanlike and surely 


Bullet 
grains 
330 
350 
405 
500 


M. V. 100-yd. Trajectory 200-yd. Trajectory 
f.s. Height at 50 yds. Height at 100 yds. 


1338 2.82” 12.66” 
1307 2.79” 13.13” 
1286 4.12” 12.33” 
1179 3.66” 14.36” 


successful range. The reason for this was 
not the lack of target accuracy, but the 
curved trajectory, and the fouling. At 
distances between 150 and 200 yards, if 
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one failed to estimate his range to within 
25 yards of correct, and to set his sights 
properly or allow for the distance in aim- 
ing, he shot over or under big game, or 
merely wounded it. And over 200 yards 
it was all just luck in game shooting, even 
with our best shots. 

Mr. A. C. Gould has the following to 
say relative to the .45-70 Winchester 
Model 1886 Rifle: * 

“Were I to use a rifle for hunting alone, 
on large game, and could have but one 
gun, I should select either the .45-90 or 
the .45-70. The latter would be my choice 
if I could prepare my own ammunition, 
and the former were I to use factory car- 
tridges. I have experimented with the rifle 
for the government cartridge for several 
years and feel satisfied with my choice for 
a hunting rifle and cartridge. I believe a 
.45-caliber is the best, for large game, to 
be found in the United States. A .40- 
caliber is, perhaps, sufficiently large, but 
my choice is .45. . . I was most im- 
pressed with the .45-caliber, and wanted 
the government shell, but objected to the 
heavy bullet, and commenced experiment- 
ing. The 500-grain bullet would often 
shoot a series of shots into a four-inch 
group at 200 yards, the 405-grain bullet 
nearly as well, the 350 into slightly larger 
groups, and the 300-grain bullet would 
shoot often into an eight-inch group. The 
latter was accurate, but its lightness and 
the quick twist of the rifle caused it to 
drift excessively. 

“J wrote the Ideal Manufacturing Co. 
of New Haven, Conn., to make me several 
moulds for bullets weighing 350, 330, and 
300 grains, all with hollow points, and in 
due time received them. All these 
bullets were tested in Winchester rifles, 
chambered for the .45-70 government car- 
tridge. I shot them in five different re- 
peating rifles and one single-shot rifle, the 
testing being done at 200 yards with target 
sights, and at rest; when I had finished 
shooting one rifle I would wait several 
weeks, or perhaps a month or two, then 
repeat the experiments with another rifle. 
I would then invite some reliable shot to 
shoot, comparing his results with my own. 
Various kinds of powder were tried, and 
charges from 55 to 77 grains, and ffom 
slow-burning to ducking powder. The 
most satisfactory results, considering ac- 
curacy, range, and penetration, were se- 
cured with the 330-grain Ideal bullet, hol- 
low pointed, and 75 grains of; Hazard’s 
F. g. powder. The charge has been tried 
on game and found very killing. .The 
charge may be reduced to 55 grains of 
powder with this bullét,-and very accu- 
rate and pleasant target practice secured.” 

From 1899 until about 1910 I owned 
a very fine Winchester single-shot rifle for 

* (From ‘‘Modern American Rifles,” by A. C 


Gould, published in 1892. This book was the “bible” 
of the black-powder rifleman of the last century.) 
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the .45-70 cartridge. It had a 30-inch 
No. 3 half-octagon barrel without rear 
sight slot, a pistol-grip stock, shotgun 
buttplate, and was fitted with a Lyman 
No. 2 rear sight and Lyman ivory-bead 
sporting windgauge front sight. The 
groove diameter was .457 inch. It was a 
very fine, accurate rifle for a black-powder 
arm, and I probably fired from it about 
1,000 factory cartridges and about 3,000 
cartridges of my own loading, at all ranges 
up to 600 yards, before I disposed of it. 
In my old records I have found entered 
the last shooting I did with this rifle. This 
was at 50 yards, shooting from rest, and 
was as follows: | 

Load consisting of 5 grains duPont No. 
1 Smokeless and 65 grains Hazard’s F. g. 
powder, U.M.C. No. 7% primer, 405- 
grain Ideal bullet, cast 1 to 16, sized to 
456 inch, Leopold’s lubricant. Group 
measures 2.15 inches. Elevation, 5 points. 

Load consisting of Winchester black- 
powder factory cartridge, 500-grain bul- 
let. Breathing through bore between 
shots. Group measures 2.12 inches. Ele- 
vation, 5% points. This was the best 
group ever obtained with this rifle at 50 
yards with factory ammunition. 

This accuracy is very indicative of .45- 
70 rifles with black-powder ammunition. 

I find still another record with this old 
rifle: “Elevations with Lyman rear sight 
found at Essington range, Philadelphia, 
1902. Fifty yards, 5% points; 100 yards. 
7% points; 200 yards, 10% points. This 
seemed to be correct with both 405 and 
500-grain U.M.C. black-powder factory 
ammunition.” 

The following notes are for the benefit 
of younger riflemen who may desire to get 
one of these rifles, use it, and perhaps re- 
model it into sporting type. 

The .45-70 Springfield rifle is most de- 
cidedly a black-powder rifle. The breech 
mechanism is not strong enough for the 
modern cartridges known as “High Pow- 
er” and “High Velocity.” With too-heavy 
charges the cam-latch is liable to blow off, 
and there is danger of its flying into one’s 
eye or even penetrating the skull. I had 
this cam-latch blow off myself once when 
experimenting, and it passed right through 
the rim of my hat within an inch of my skull. 
There is not the slightest danger of this 
with standard factory black powder or 
low pressure smokeless loads, as shown by 
over 29 years of successful use of this rifle 
in our military forces. But confine your- 
self to black powder or low pressure 
smokeless loads. 

Lyman and Belding & Mull make re- 
loading tools and moulds for many lead 
bullets. Bullets should be cast of 1 part 
tin to 16 parts lead, should be lubricated 
and sized to .457 inch, and should be 
seated without crimp. Seat the bullet so 
that when the cartridge is chambered the 


bullet just touches the bullet-seat in the 
chamber. Use a non-mercuric, non-cor- 
rosive primer. I think the Remington 
No. 8% primer will be all right for most 
cases, 

I think that black powder will be just 
as good as smokeless when ammunition 
is freshly loaded. duPont F. g. black 
powder is correct and available. Use 70 
grains with all weights of bullets. Do not 
crush the powder when seating the bullet. 
If you desire to reduce recoil, you can 
use as low as 55 grains of black powder. 
Below that you get too much fouling. 
Shoot in scores of five shots, clean the 
bore between scores, and you won't have 
any trouble with fouling. 

The only really satisfactory smokeless 
powder for the 45-70 Springfield rifle, 
where pressures must be kept down to 
black-powder levels, is Hercules Sharp- 
shooter powder. For the 405-grain lead 
bullet use not to exceed 22 grains, and for 
a 300-grain bullet, not to exceed 25 grains. 
Jacketed bullets of 300 grains weight are 
available, and with these as much as 27 
grains of Sharpshooter powder may be 
used, but this is about the highest safe 
charge for the Springfield rifle. In look- 
ing up charges in the reloading handbooks, 
look out that you do not use the high- 
power charges which are intended only for 
use in Winchester Model 1886 rifles hav- 
ing nickel-steel barrels. The Winchester 
Model 1886 rifle is no longer made in .45- 
70 caliber. In fact, no firm is now making 
any rifles in this caliber except to order. 
The Niedner Rifle Corporation is prepared 
to make .45-70 barrels to order. 

The .45-70 rifle really does not need re- 
modelling for target shooting. For hunt- 
ing it would be advisable to fit it with a 
gold or ivory-bead front sight. The stand- 
ard Buffington rear sight is quite good. 


{Owners of rifles that are not equipped with the 
Buffington sight can obtain one of these sights from 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway, New York. 
Price $1.75.—Ed.] 


The Lyman No. 30% rear sight, having 
both elevation and windage adjustments, 
may be fitted to the tang. Personally, if 
I were remodelling the rifle for hunting, 
I should cut the barrel off to 26 inches, 
and fit a new front sight base with a band; 
and I would shorten the fore-end to car- 
bine type. The carbine with 22” barrel 
is pretty good for hunting, but the recoil 
and jump are rather heavy, and a 26” 
barrel balances finely. In his book, “Mod- 
ern Gunsmithing,” Baker has many notes 
on remodelling the .45-70 Springfield, in- 
cluding a description of the work he did 
in remodelling a rifle into DeLuxe type 
for Dr. Paul B. Jenkins. 


The tables that follow, on page 36, give 
the ballistics of the United States Govern- 
ment cartridges loaded with black powder. 


(Continued on page 36) 





The .38 Special and Stopping Power 


By R. E. DAVIS 


UCH has been said in regard 
to the proper caliber of hand- 
gun for use as a defense 

weapon, and in this discussion there 
will be described the results of a 
few simple experiments with some 
of our most popular-caliber guns 
and loads. 

As a defense weapon the .38 Special is 
probably the most popular of all hand- 
guns today. In spite of its great popu- 
larity among peace officers and target 
shots, however, the .38 Special cartridge 
has a very poor reputation for stopping 
power among experienced old-timers, and 
others. One writer—Chauncy Thomas I 
believe—said that it will not even stop 
a grouse unless a vital spot be hit, but 
that the same gun and load will instantly 
stop a grouse if the point of the bullet 
be filed off to give a flat nose. 

The Spanish-American War certainly dem- 
onstrated the 
lack of stopping 
power of a .38- 
caliber _ bullet, 
and from time 
to time in- 
stances have 
been recorded 
in which good 
lives were need- 
lessly sacrificed 
because the .38 
Special failed to 
stop a danger- 
ous adversary. 

The last straw 
was added when 
Major Hatcher 
proclaimed the 
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sheriffs’ 
area.—EDITOR. 


Note: Mr. Davis is very much interested 
in the work of peace officers, and in guns and 
ammunition for their use. His experiments with 
the .38 Special cartridge, as described herein, 
have attracted the attention of police and 
organizations over a_ considerable 


.22 long rifle high-speed hollow-point to be 
a better stopping load than the .38 Special. 
Therefore, having been a user and admirer 
of the .38 Special for twenty-five years, 
and enjoyed that sense of protection which 
the presence of one of these super-accu- 
rate and modernly-powerful weapons af- 
fords, I decided to undertake a bit of 
research work in an effort to discover 
why this cartridge was so lacking in 
stopping power, and what was necessary 
to improve it in this respect. 

Upon checking up on the energy of 
handgun loads I find that the .22 1. r. has 


102 foot-pounds, the .38 Special 
has 239 foot-pounds, while the 
.38/44 has an energy of 444 foot- 
pounds. From the standpoint of 
energy, the .22 is not in the same 
class with the .38’s, which have 
from 21% to 4% times as much 
energy, as well as very much 
greater penetrations. The .38 Spe- 
cial bullet will undoubtedly pass entirely 
through an adversary at most any point, 
while the .22 high-speed hollow-point will 
not pass through a cottontail rabbit length- 
wise. Hence the difference in stopping 
power or shocking effect must lie in the 
size or character of the wound rather 
than in the depth of penetration, if it be 
actually true that the .22 is the more 
effective for stopping an armed adversary. 
Therefore, in an effort to learn the char- 
acter of the wound made by some popular 
loads the usual soap test was resorted to, 
some bars of 
“ Economy ” 
white Jaundry 
soap (Iowa 
Soap Co., Bur- 
lington, Iowa) 
measuring 174x 
2%4x3% inches, 
being used. 


FIG. 2 


We see from 
Fig. 6 why 
Major Hatcher 
reached the 
conclusion that 
the .22 hollow- 
point is a better 
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stopper than the 38 | 
Special, so far as ~ 
small game and per- 
haps armed adver- 
saries are concerned. 
The bottom hole, 


FIG. 4 


made by a Super-X 
.22 1. r. hollow-point 
bullet fired from a 
S. & W. revolver 
having a 10-inch bar- 
rel, is more than 
¥-inch larger at exit 
than the middle hole, which was made 
by a .38 Special bullet fired from a 
714-inch-barrel Colt Officers’ Model re- 
volver. The .38 hole at exit is 11/16- 
inch in diameter, while that of the .22 
measures 27/32-inch. The .22 showed the 
greater tendency to disrupt or blast the 
soap cake, and caused the bulge shown in 
the lower side of the middle hole. The 
penetration of the .38 after passing 
through the soap was 5 inches in southern 
pine (a wood which in hardness lies about 
midway between hard and soft pine), the 
bullet being very little distorted, as shown 
at 3, Fig. 5. When the .22 h.-p. struck 
the wood (which was two or three inches 
back of the soap), it was so expanded as 
to tear a half-inch hole, but penetrated 
only half an inch into the southern pine. 
The same make of cartridge but with 
solid-point bullet made the upper hole in 
b, Fig. 1, and then penetrated 2 inches of 
southern pine, the bullet being much less 
deformed than was the hollow-point. 
The .38 Special hollow-point hand-load 
shown at 5, Fig. 5 (together with bullet 
shown in section), made the 23-inch 
exit hole shown at c, Fig. 1, and h, Fig. 2. 
The blasting effect of this load is terrific, 
causing the sides of the cake of soap to 
bulge and crack as shown, and raising a 
ring, a “flare-back”, half an inch high on 
the side of the soap at which the bullet 
entered, as shown at c, Fig. 4. The en- 
trance opening is oblong, and measures 
¥% x 1%-inches. The 
point of the bullet 
was completely 
blown off inthe soap, 
and its fragments 
scattered over a2%4- 


FIG. 3 


inch circle where 


they struck the 
wood a couple of 
inches back of the 
soap. The base of 
the bullet (shown at 
x, Fig. 6) then pene- 
trated 3% inches of 
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pine boards, making a ragged half-inch 
hole, with imprints of splinters plainly 
showing on the face of each succeeding 
board, where flying splinters from the pre- 


ceding board had struck. Bullets from 
two other similar tests are shown in y and 
z, Fig. 6, the effects of these bullets being 
practically identical to that just described. 

Of course we were anxious to try the 
“old-timers’”’ idea of flattening the nose 
of a Standard .38-caliber bullet, as shown 
at 4, Fig. 5 (the recovered bullet being 
shown also). To obtain both a “flattened” 
and a standard result in the same cake of 
soap was considered advisable, in order 
to eliminate any question as to possible 
variation in the hardness of different 
cakes of the same soap. A factory-loaded 
.38 Special Western cartridge was taken, 
and its 158-grain bullet filed so as to 
give a flat nose %-inch in diameter, as 
shown at 4, Fig. 5. This load made the 
1%4-inch exit hole shown at e, (lower), 
Fig. 2, and then penetrated 31% inches of 
fir. The flattened bullet lacked 1% inches 
of equalling the standard bullet in pene- 
tration, but made a much larger hole in 
the soap, and a noticeably larger hole in 
the wood back of the soap. The recovered 
bullet, shown also at 4, Fig. 5, is much 
more deformed than is the standard bullet 
shown at Fig. 3. Hence this scheme of 


flattening the nose of a bullet has a most 
surprising effect, and accounts for the 
splendid reputation for shock power of 











the older-type fiat- 
nose lead bullets. 
This test plainly 
shows that merely 
flattening the nose of 
a bullet causes it to 
make a hole in soap of 
more than double the 
diameter of that made 
by the round - nose 
bullet. The area of a 
hole is proportional to 
the square of its di- 
ameter, and therefore 
the 1%-inch hole 
made by the flat-nose 
bullet has 434 times the area of that made 
by the standard bullet. On this same basis, 
the hollow-point bullet making a 23¢-inch 
hole disturbed 11 9/10 times as much 
soap as did the standard bullet. The .22- 
caliber hollow-point bullet affected. 1%4 
times the area of soap at exit as did the 
.38 Special standard load. The solid-point 
.22 Super-X with a 7/16-inch exit hole 
showed only 40 per cent as much dis- 
turbing effect on the soap as did thie 
standard .38 Special. 

The .38/44 Remington made the lower 
hole at f, Fig. 2, this hole having an area 
1% times that made by a standard Rem- 
ington .38 Special, which made the upper 
hole. The difference in the sizes of the 
holes is due to the difference in velocity 
of the two loads, since the shape of both 
bullets is the same. The penetration of 
this .38/44 is approximately 50 per cent 
greater than that of the standard .38 Spe- 
cial. By filing the point off of one of 
those bullets to obtain a %-inch flat nose 
as before, an exit hole 154-inch in diam- 
eter was made in soap. 

The .45 Automatic Pistol bullet made 
a %-inch exit hole in soap, shown at d, 
Fig. 1, this hole having an area equal to 
1 3/16 times that made by the .38 Special 
standard load. This .45 load gave only 
1/16-inch “flare-back” on the entrance 
side of the soap, and very little distortion 
of the cake of soap as a whole, due no 
doubt to the pointed bullet and slow speed. 

The little 4-mm. 
spherical bullet pen- 
etrated the 17-inch 
thickness of soap, 
and then %-inch of 
pine, despite the fact 
that it will penetrate 
only a little more 
than half an inch of 
pine alone. No flar- 
ing of either surface 
of the soap was 
caused by this tiny 
bullet which is about 
the size of a No. 1 
shot, and the hole it 
made was not large 
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the bullet, which has served to reduce its 
disturbing effect upon animal tissue. The 


' bullet passes through with a minimum of 
| explosive pressure and disruptive, blast- 


FIG. 5 


enough to permit an unfired bullet to fall 
through, due no doubt to its low velocity 
when fired from a barrel only 1% inches 


Shock power on such substances as 
soap, flesh, etc., appears to depend upon 
five things: 

1—Velocitv; 

2—Shape of point of bullet before pene- 

tration; 

3—Shape of point after penetration; 

4—Size of bullet before penetration; 

5—Size of bullet after penetration. 
On wood and other elastic and readily- 
compressible substances the velocity seems 
to have less effect than the shape and size 
of the bullet. 

The .38’s were tested on wood, and k, 
m, and o, Fig. 3, show %-inch exit holes 
made by hollow-point .38-caliber bullets 
in 14-inch southern’ pine, while 1 and n 
show exit holes made by standard .38 Spe- 
cial loads fired through the same wood. 
In Fig. 6, r, s, t, u, and v show hollow- 
point .38 Special bullets recovered after 
penetrating southern pine alone, the pene- 
tration being from 214 to 3% inches. The 
bullets vary from % to 11/16-inch in 
diameter. At q is shown one of these .38 
hollow-point bullets after firing straight 
down into loose, dry, river sand. My 
ten-year-old son, Adrian, dug the bullet 
out within ten or fifteen seconds from the 
time it was fired, then dropped it saying, 
“0-0-0 Ouch—it’s hot!” The depth of 
penetration was between 3 and 4 inches, 
the surface disturbance covering an area 
about 7 inches in diameter. The distance 
from the gun was about 3 feet. 

Except as just noted, all test shots were 
fired at a distance of 8 feet in order to 
place the shots accurately. The bullet 
holes in the soap are of course larger at 
the point of exit than at the point of en- 
trance, and it is the exit side of the soap 
that is shown in the pictures. 

The velocity given to my .38 hollow- 
point 144-grain bullets, while not defi- 
nitely known, is thought to be between 
1200 and 1240 foot-seconds, as calculated 
from the dents made in %-inch steel 
plates. The No. 814 Western (large-size) 
primer is used, with a charge of 7 grains 
of du Pont Oval. The case is crimped 
just back of the first band of the bullet. 
The bands are sized .357”, while the 
grooves, and the body of the bullet up to 


within 1/16-inch of the nose, measure 
352”. A mixture of 5 per cent antimony 
and 95 per cent lead is used in order to 
obtain a high melting point and increase 
the hardness enough to stand the high 
speed. Several mixtures containing tin 
were tried, but they were abandoned be- 
cause the bases of the bullets melted and 
blew out when leaving the muzzle of the 
gun, causing shots to fly as much as 6 feet 
wild at 50 yards. As is pretty well known, 
tin lowers the melting point of an alloy, 
while antimony raises it. 

A slightly less powerful load was de- 
veloped using the small-sized No. 1% 
Western primer and a little over 5 grains 
of du Pont No. 5 pistol powder, this load 
giving apparently the same energy as the 
.38/44 cartridge by Remington. 

One more point may be worth mention 
regarding bullet weight as it affects the 
height of impact for some handguns. This 
144-grain bullet strikes 6 or 7 inches lower 
at 15 yards than does the 158-grain stand- 
ard-weight bullet, regardless of how fast 
or how slow it is driven, while the 200- 
grain Western Super-Police bullet strikes 
7 or 8 inches above the standard bullet. 
For this reason we should use the same 
weight of bullet for all purposes, or else 
adjust the sights for elevation each time 
a different weight of bullet is used. The 
light bullets strike low, the heavy ones 
high, in my .38—my .22 is not affected 
by changing the weight of bullets. 

As to stopping power, it seems to me 


ing action, and therefore delivers the 
minimum shock or stopping effect. These 
bullets will in fact pass through a jack- 
rabbit without instant knock-out effect 
unless a vital spot be hit, and it would 
seem suicidal to face a dangerous enemy 
with such a load. The remedy clearly 
lies in a different bullet. A blunt-nose or 
wadcutter bullet is a decided improve- 
ment: a blunt-nose hollow-point is the 
real answer. These hollow-point .38 Spe- 
cial bullets open up on a jackrabbit’s head 
and make an exit hole as large as a half- 
dollar. 

I see no reason why some factory would 
not do well to produce a hollow-point .38 
Special bullet of standard weight and 
shape, the hole in the point being prac- 
tically closed, the same as with the .22- 
caliber hollow-point bullet. Such a bullet 
should give all the stopping power that 
peace officers could desire, and yet not 
sacrifice range or accuracy. This bullet 
would transform all the excellent, super- 
accurate .38 Special target guns into use- 
ful weapons of defense, especially when 
loaded for high speeds. 

The table on page 36 has been compiled 
in order to show the comparative effective- 
ness upon soap of various loads. 

By comparing the results in columns 4 
and 5 it is evident that a very great im- 
provement in shock power can be had by 
merely filing off the point of a bullet, 
while the ultimate is obtained by using a 
blunt-nose hollow-point bullet driven at 
high speed. 

‘ Columns 4 and 5, with the exception of 
the 4-mm. and .22 hollow-point, probably 
represent the comparative shock power 
upon armed adversaries of the loads 
listed. The .22 h.-p. probably would not 
penetrate more than 5 or 6 inches into 


FIG. 6 


that the only reason the .38 Special has 
such a poor reputation is because of its 
bullet. The point of the standard bullet 
is purposely made slim, and gracefully 
tapered, in order that it may offer less re- 
sistance to the air, in the interests of long 
range and accuracy. Everything has been 
done to increase the range and accuracy of 


flesh of any description, since it will not 
pass lengthwise through a cottontail rab- 
bit. With these two exceptions, however, 
it would seem that the other loads would 
pass well into, if not entirely through, an 
armed enemy, and therefore columns 4 
and 5 could be taken as a comparison of 
(Continued on page 36) 
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A New Deal tor the Average Shooter 


By E. E. H&SKELL 


URING the past few years the Ken- 
nebec Rifle Club, of North Anson, 
Maine, has sponsored an annual 

program of shooting events that has made 
a State-wide appeal. The club members 
worked on the theory that a variety of 
efficiently-handled matches garnished with 
an attractive prize list would draw shoot- 
ers from every corner of the State. It was 
decided to feature the 100-yard prone re- 
entry match by making up a prize list 
with an irresistible pull, and to give per- 
centage cash prizes in all other events 
except the individual Dewar. The results 
of this policy have been most gratifying, 
for in spite of unfavorable weather condi- 
tions the shooting has been fast and furi- 
ous, and enough targets have been sold 
to cover all expenses and give the club a 
small cash balance. The appeal of the 
prize list, as well as its cost, is indicated 
by the following list of articles offered for 
the first five places in the prone re-entry 
match held in September, 1934: Model 
64 Winchester rifle; K-22 Smith & Wesson 
revolver; .30-’06 Enfield; spotting scope; 
scope stand. 

The policy described above, together 
with prize lists similar to the one given, 
has served to get the fellows together a 
few times; however, the club members 
realize that there is a problem involved 
that must be met before the shooting game 
can be put upon a permanent foundation 
—some method must be found to prevent 
the expert from winning all the prizes. 
The shooter of average ability must be 
provided for. He must be kept interested 
in the game; for if he can be encouraged 
he will eventually be near the top of the 
heap. Moreover, his support is essential 
to a financing of the game. To date, the 
average shooter has gone home with a big 
hole in his ammunition box and in his 
pocket book, and a feeling that it is use- 
less for him to perform in the company 
of experts. It is unreasonable to expect 
this man to come back year after year for 
his licking, and to supply the money to 
buy expensive prizes for the fellows at 
the top. He needs a new deal, or else he 
will not play. 

It is true that attempts have been made 
to satisfy the average shooter. Prizes 
have been run down the scale in multiples 
of five, but somehow this scheme does not 
solve the problem. Other plans have de- 
pended upon an arbitrary classification in 
which men were assigned to definite 
grades. However, the matter of saying 
that a rifleman belongs in this or that class 
is a delicate one. A man’s ability to shoot 
is not a constant; in fact it may vary from 
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day to day. Moreover, some men do 
not relish the idea of being judged on the 
basis of such shifty evidence as shooting 
presents. Neither of the methods men- 
tioned has been wholly satisfactory. 

In view of the foregoing, the members 
of the Kennebec Rifle Club have devised 
a scheme of awarding prizes which has 
been christened “The Kennebec System.” 
The essential features of the plan are as 
follows: 

1. Shooters shall be divided into 
classes A, B, C, and D. 

. Prizes shall be awarded on the 
basis of the best three targets. 

. Class A shall be determined by 
the scores of the five high men, 
and a prize awarded to each. 
“X” values of shots are not 
counted in determining class 
values. 

. Classification for groups B, C, 
and D shall be determined by the 
scores of the second and third 
best targets of the shooters. 

. Class limits for group B shall be 
the two points immediately be- 
low the lowest limit in class A. 

. Class limits for group C shall be 
the two points below the lowest 
score in B group. 

. Class D shall be determined by 
all scores that fall below the low- 
est score in C division. 

. Five prizes shall be offered in A 
class, and three in each of the 
other classes. 

. Prizes shall be graded in value 
to encourage good shooting. 

. In case a man does not have two 
targets in any class, his second 
best target shall determine his 
classification. 


In this plan, the second and third best 
scores of a shooter are taken to determine 
his class, and the total of his three high 
targets is used to fix his position in the 
class. The reason for choosing the second 
and third targets to classify shooters is 
that these scores are a better indication of 
a man’s ability than any freak target he 
may make. Obviously, the various classes 
cannot be determined until the close of 


the match, hence there is an element of © 


chance in the scheme that tends to keep 
the three lower classes shooting. With 
this plan it is impossible for a man to 
shoot a good score in some class, and then 
quit the game. The only established class 
at the beginning of the shoot is that of 
the leaders; and they do not need help or 
favors. 


The plan as outlined may appear to be 
complicated; however, an illustration will 
show that it does not offend in this 
respect. The scores given below are taken 
from an actual match in which over three 
hundred re-entry targets were shot: 


Crass “A” 
300 with 20 
299 with 19 
299 with 13 
299 with 12 X’s 
299 with 8 X’s 


Crass “B” (97-98) 

High 

Classification Target 
1. 98-4 98-4 99-3 
2. 98-4 98-3 99-3 
3. 98-3 98-3 99-2 
Crass “C” (95-96) 

High 

Target 
97-1 


X’s 
X’s 
X’s 


Total 
295 with 11 X’s 
295 with 10 X’s 
295 with 8 X’s 


Total 
289 with 5 X’s 
97-3 288 with 10 X’s 
96-2 286 with 8 X’s 


“D” (94 and below) 
High 
Target 
93-3 
94-2 
94-3 


Classification 
1. 96-1 96-3 
2. 96-4 95-3 
3. 95-3 95-3 


CLass 


Total 
278 with 7 X’s 
277 with 5 X’s 
275 with 8 X’s 


Classification 
1. 93-1 92-3 
2. 90-0 93-3 
3. 90-3 91-2 


In answer to the charge that this plan 
is difficult to understand and to use, it can 
be said that a simple solution for every 
problem is not always at hand. Moreover, 
if the scorer writes all of each man’s 
scores in a horizontal line opposite the 
man’s name or number, the task of picking 
winners is not at all a difficult one. 

Some of the advantages of the Kennebec 
system of scoring are as follows: 


1. Classification of shooters is auto- 
matic and is based on actual 
shooting. 

. The classification varies in accord- 
ance with the changing conditions 
that influence scores. 

. Shooters are classified anew in 
each match. 

. As the classes cannot be deter- 
mined until the close of the match, 
an element of uncertainty in the 
game makes it attractive. 

. Good shooting is not penalized. 

. The graded prize list encourages 
shooters to try for a higher classi- 
fication. 


(Continued on page 36) 





HE reasons for many 

of the niceties of good 

breeding in the field or 
at home are shrouded in the 
mystery of the dim past but 
trace them back to their 
source and we find that eti- 
quette is generally based upon 
common sense and considera- 
tion for others. 

Certainly in no case is it 
more imperative than in 
shooting and the man who is 
lacking in tact, generosity 
and consideration for his 
companions will soon awaken 
to the sorrowful fact that he 
has none to depend upon. If 
he is selfish and faultfinding 
in adversity, and more par- 
ticularly if he is careless in 
the handling of a gun, it will 
soon be noised about, and 
good sportsmen will shun his 


Shooting Formalities 


By CAPT. PAUL A. CURTIS 


Note: “Shooting Formalities” is an entire chapter lifted 
bodily from the book “Guns and Gunning,” by Capt. Paul 
A. Curtis, and published by the Penn Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia. It is reprinted by permission of the author 
and the publishers. 

This chapter is typical of the narrative style which has 
been followed by the author throughout “Guns and Gun- 
ning,” which is one of the most readable books of its type 
published in recent years in this country. Undoubtedly 
some of the ideas and theorics advanced. by Captain Curtis 
will, as is customary in such cases, call forth vigorous 
criticism from some sportsmen of equal or less experience. 
Half the enjoyment of reading a shooting book, however, 
lies in finding fault with some of the statements made by 
the particular expert who wrote the volume. 

“Guns and Gunning” is easily the best put together 
book from the standpoint of binding, type-face and gen- 
eral format that we have seen in the outdoor field for 
some time. It is the kind of book that would make cn 
excellent gift for any shotgun or rifle-shooting fan. There 
are 21 chapters, 45 illustrations, and 384 pages. The bind- 
ing is a dark green heavy-ribbed cloth, with title on both 
front cover and backbone, die-stamped in gold. The price 
is $5.00.—C. B. L. 


Ten years later I was back 
there shooting again and 
heard that my pot-shooting 
friend had never returned to 
the little town of his birth 
since the day he helped take 
me to a doctor. 

Shooting on a northern lake 
when I was only a youngster, 
I was driven ashore by a snow 
squall and as I drew my boat 
up on the beach, I encoun- 
tered another young fellow 
landing at the same place. 
As I walked up to the house, 
he was busily engaged in re- 
moving the decoys from his 
skiff. Standing talking to the 
farmer with whom I stayed, 
I heard a report, but thought 
nothing of it except that he 
had secured a shot at some 
bird off shore. 

Twilight came and he had 


society. 

Safety is, of course, of par- 
amount importance. One really cannot be 
too careful how he uses a lethal weapon. 
There are an appalling number of shooting 
accidents in the United States which is 
perhaps to be expected. Not only are 
there more shooters in this country than 
elsewhere, but there is a far smaller per- 
centage of well schooled sportsmen. 

In Europe most of the shooters are of 
the wealthy class who grew up under the 
strict direction of their forebears or a 
trusted keeper, and whose shooting is a 
social event where carelessness with a gun 
is as great a breach of good form as eating 
peas with a knife. Those of the lower 
strata of society, the yeomen type, are 
sufficiently- often in the eyes of the others 
to appreciate and adopt good form with a 
gun. 

Here, quite the other order of affairs 
prevails. Form in shooting, except by a 
few globe trotters and old gentlemen, is 
almost unknown. My first experience as 
a target was in the Adirondacks many years 
ago. I was still hunting and wore a white 
sweater, which I thought conspicuous 
enough, though, as a matter of fact, it is 
a very questionable protection, as a deer’s 
stern, about the only part of a startled 
buck one sees, is the same color. 

I sat down upon a stump to rest and 
smoke, and as I loaded my pipe in a lei- 
surely fashion, I was startled by a shot 
across the valley. The second shot struck 
my stump and I arose in my wrath (or 
terror) and emptied a .35 WCF at the 
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spot where the flash came from. There 
was no retaliating fire, but someone went 
up that valley with surprising speed. I 
recommend the procedure to all human 
targets. It is the quickest and most ef- 
fective method of telling yonder nimrod 
that you are not a deer, and is a nice way 
to let him know just how you felt under 
similar conditions. 

My second experience was in Maryland 
when on a quail shoot. The day before I 
had to shoot with a friend of my host who 
was of that objectionable variety that 
rushes forth to retrieve every bird grassed, 
and sometimes remarks that he particu- 
larly noticed that you shot low or behind. 
I refused gracefully an invitation to let 
him shoot over my dog the following day, 
but luck was against me. I ran into him 
and had to suffer his presence or call off 
the shoot. 

An hour later, after he had retrieved 
two more of my birds, one got up in an 
open stubble and flew directly from him 
toward me. I was slightly behind him and 
as he whirled and fired at thirty yards I 
had only time to drop my head. The bird 
fell dead at my feet; curiously enough I 
noticed that in the fraction of time before 
I felt a ton of brick smash into me. 

Sixty-eight No. 8’s were in my face, 
hands, neck and chest. If he had not 
borrowed some of my shells, which hap- 
pened to be brush loads with spreaders 
in them to shoot me with, I would not be 
enjoying life today. 


not returned; so we went 

down the steep bluff to the 
beach. The poor boy was lying about ten 
paces from the boat with a horrible pool of 
blood smearing the fresh snow—a terrific 
hole was blown in his chest. He had 
apparently lifted his old hammer gun by 
the muzzle and the hammer had caught 
on the seat and snapped back. He had 
been dead for two hours. 

Last year I had to appear as a State 
witness in a murder trial. A man had 
shot a visiting friend in his home with a 
twelve bore. Whether it was an accident 
or deliberate murder hung upon how far 
the deceased was from the muzzle of the 
gun. It was my place to prove that, but 
justice is peculiar—I never had a chance 
to tell the jury what I thought. 

At any rate, you will pardon me if my 
intimate acquaintance with accidental 
shooting makes me pose as a bit of an au- 
thority on the subject. 

There are an infinite variety of careless 
actions which may prove fatal. There is 
the man who habitually climbs a rail fence 
or crawls through a wire one with a gun 
at full cock. 

Some pedantic old fossils insist on the 
removal of the shells. This is not neces- 
sary, but break the gun and place your 
thumb over the breech to keep your shells 
from falling out. 

There is the man who always draws a 
gun toward him by the muzzle from a 
boat or over a stone wall. At no time 
should a gun be picked up in any way but 
by the grip and, whether on the shoulder, 
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across the arm, or in any other position, 
it should be held by the grip. Then one 
cannot stumble and lose control over the 
direction of the muzzle. 

There is the man who leaves loaded 
guns standing carelessly against a wall to 
fall over or be picked up by some moron 
who knows nothing about a gun. Of 
course, they have no business picking up 
strange guns, but they do. We are re- 
sponsible for their welfare, that’s why we 
have life-savers and traffic policemen. 

There is the idiot who points his gun at 
another, either carelessly or deliberately in 
elephantine humor. At the first offense, 
politely call his attention to it. Don’t 
overlook it, rather step aside noticeably, 
or look pointedly at his gun. This is 
usually sufficient to draw an apology from 
him. If he repeats the offense promptly 
give him a thrashing. 

There is the careless or callous chap who 
has not sufficient self-restraint to watch 
where he is shooting and takes danger- 
ously close chances with his companions, 
particularly in thick cover. Let his action 
be sufficient warning. Avoid him as a 
shooting companion. 

Shot charges do strange things at the 
best. A pellet of shot fired some fifteen 


yards in front of me and about forty feet 
over my head, struck me on the hat. 
Simply a deformed pellet that went off the 
muzzle at an acute angle, but it might have 
ruined an eye. 


Then there is the man who shoots at 
anything that moves. He should get a 
turn in jail to reduce his blood pressure. 

Accidents are often caused by the man 
who in company always crowds forward. 
Sometimes he gets it inadvertently when 
in thick cover. 

Other causes of trouble are cheap or 
worn out guns. It is best to give the 
owners of such arms a wide berth anyway, 
even if their old guns are not liable to 
blow up. You can often judge the work- 
man by his tools. 

I must also mention another cause of 
trouble which is increasing. One cannot 
drop a twelve bore shell through a ten bore 
or a sixteen through a twelve, but a twenty 
bore shell dropped into a twelve will dis- 
appear, as it will slide down until the rim 
strikes the cone, where it will stick. One 
may drop two shells into the breech of 
a twelve bore, one of which is a twenty, 
picked up with a bunch of loose shells and 
put in the pocket. 

The twenty bore case will perform as 
described. The shooter may open the gun, 
never notice the twenty stuck below the 
chamber and, thinking he neglected to 
fill that barrel, drop a twelve gauge shell 
on top of it. The twenty bore shell is 
exploded right where the barrel is thin- 
nest and, of course, with disastrous effect. 
The gun is always ruined and usually a 
hand lost as well. I had two guns brought 
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to me within a year which I am sure were 
so wrecked. 

Please do not think that I am an old 
fuss-budget that would make caution la- 
borious. There is no one more tiresome 
than the over-cautious hunter. And, 
strange to say, I have observed that he is 
often quite the most dangerous. 

Watch the chap who is always caution- 
ing others, or going to absurd extremes 
to show how careful he is. Nine times out 
of ten he is one of those slow shots who 
will swing on a bird and follow it in a 
half circle before he lets off. Such a man 
is far more dangerous than the snap shot 
who tosses his gun to his shoulder and 
lets off as the butt touches him. For the 
slow shot is often, due to his preoccupa- 
tion in following his bird, shooting near 
someone else. 

I annoyed a correspondent some time 
ago who said he had never had a gun go 
off by accident, by telling him that he had 
not had a great deal of experience. I have 
had my gun go off several times in twenty- 
five years of shooting. It is embarrassing, 
but not a cause of worry. I knew where 
it was pointed. 

I have had one or two testy old codgers 
say, “Young man, is that safety on?” 
NO! it’s not on! Furthermore, when I 
am looking for game it never is on. A 
gun is made to shoot and to kill, hence it 
is a highly dangerous instrument, and 
should always be treated as such. I never 
have a safety on unless I am walking up a 
road from one bit of cover to another and 
have relaxed my vigilance for game. 

When I enter a car or a house the gun 
is empty. When I cross a wall or a fence 
it is open. I am not trusting a safety; in 
fact, I have some guns now without one. 
I know such a gun is always ready to go 
off and will take more precaution with it. 

But be careful. The man who shoots 
another has a great deal of misery in 
store for himself. 

In the field it is a common practice to 
carry the gun in both hands with the 
muzzle pointed toward the ground. This 
is wrong. If one stumbles, he will in- 
stinctively raise the gun and the muzzle 





may cover a nearby companion. If he 
falls completely, he may drop the gun or, 
if he holds on to it with both hands, re- 
ceive personal injury from contact with 
the hard ground. 

When the gun is carried with the muzzle 
deflected, it is not in position for a quick 
shot. It must be raised a long way before 
one can get on to his game. The muzzle 
is almost certain to cover a bird dog or 
hound in the near foreground. Many of 
them are killed in this manner. 

The gun should be carried in the right 
hand by the small of the grip—with the 
barrels resting on the shoulder as illus- 
trated in the photograph herewith. Please 
note that the sighting rib is against the 
shoulder blade and the trigger guard is 
upward. This tends to pitch the barrels 
high and the gun can be swung down 
quickly for shooting. ; 

When the gun is carried across the 
shoulder military fashion with the trigger 
guard down, the necessary movements to 
bring it into shooting position are com- 
plicated and the muzzles are deflected to 
a lower line and will frequently sweep 
one’s companion as one turns. 

The proper position in which to carry 
the gun when expecting a shot over a 
pointing dog or in thick cover is with the 
fingers of the right hand enclosing the 
trigger guard as well as the grip and press- 
ing it against the right side. The left 
hand should grasp the barrels in front of 
the forearm, holding the muzzle at a slight 
angle with the gun at the ready. In this 
position one can quickly and safely pass 
through thick cover without any possi- 
bility of brush catching in the triggers and 
causing a premature discharge. 

But there are many other things of al- 
most equal importance to remember. I 
believe that to curb one’s eagerness and 
enthusiasm is the most difficult. Do not 
rush in to pick up a bird at which some 
other man may also have shot. We can- 
not always be sure, and maybe he did hit 
it. Nor by an ill-advised word intimate 
that you think it was yours. By the same 
token, do not steal a shot from another 
when a bird rises on his side. It is a 
cardinal rule that game on the right be- 
longs to the man on the right and vice 
versa. After he has shot and missed, it is 
your turn to.try to stop it. Young sports- 
men are particular offenders in these in- 
stances but there are many who under 
nagmal cogditions are the most generous of 
mef, who never overcome the habit. 

When you encounter such, it is best to 
make a mental note of it and look else- 
where for your next companion. Yet one 
can, if he cares enough for their company. 
think of a way of bringing their lack of 
courtesy home to them. I remember one 
amusing occasion when an old chap who 
should have known better picked up two 
or three birds which I was sure I had 
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grassed, and stole a shot from under my 
nose which was rightfully mine. I waited 
for him and when a bird rose on his side 
I let him kill it and then calmly walked 
over and, picking it up, deposited it in my 
game pocket. I believe he was just about 
to remonstrate when the truth dawned 
upon him, for he wasn’t quite a fool, and 
we had an enjoyable time from then on. 
When you encounter a man who habitually 
shoots at your birds, it is usually sufficient 
to remark, “Mine, I believe.” 

Another particularly disagreeable thing 
to the owner is to have someone else order 
his dog about. Whether the beast is work- 
ing properly or not, it will confuse him to 
be commanded by anyone but his master. 
He may not be used to the terms of com- 
mand which you use and it gets him into 
the habit of looking elsewhere than to his 
master for advice. It is particularly bad 
for a young dog. After all, good old 
dogs that know their business will prob- 
ably snub you as you deserve. 

Another thing to remember is that when 
someone favors you by taking you to one 
of his favorite haunts for a day’s shooting 
you should not tell everyone you know 
where it is or romp back there with them. 
He probably would not take you in the 
first place if he thought that you would 
do such a thing but it should be unneces- 
sary for him to caution you against it. 

A great deal of our free shooting en- 
tails quite a bit of hard work, particularly 
when camping or setting out decoys and 
building blinds. See to it that you do not 
shirk but do your fair share of the chores. 
If in doubt, do a bit more than your share. 
Rest assured that it will not pass un- 
noticed and will be chalked up to your 
credit. 

If the day is cold and wet and the fowl 
are not flying or if the ground is dry and 
makes poor scenting and the dogs flush 
some of the birds out of range, don’t kick 
—take it as it comes with the philosoph- 
ical reflection that not one day in ten can 
be marked in red letters. No one has much 
affection for a chronic grouch who is al- 
ways complaining because the dinner is 
scorched or the tent leaks or he has a 
blister on his heel. If he does not stand 
the gaff, his place is at home. 

Show consideration for the beginner and 
do not be chary of advice. Remember 
that some kind-hearted fellow started your 
footsteps aright and do likewise. I do not 
know a successful shooter whg has not 
someone to look up to or simeaieeds 
his preceptor. 

Everyone has his off days and unlucky 
ones. Therefore, if you are doing notice- 
ably better than your companion, it is the 
mark of a gentleman to give him some of 
the choice shots. 

When in thick cover do not flush a bird 
ahead of your dog without calling out 
sharply, “Mark!” to warn your companion. 


You should know exactly where he is be- 
fore you shoot in any case and the bird 
may flush toward him. Without warning 
of the coming event, he will not be pre- 


» pared to take the shot. 


When a bird flushes unexpectedly call, 
“Mark Right!” or “Mark Left!” as the 
case may be, to give those with you every 
opportunity. And do not waste your com- 
panions’ time hunting around for birds 
which you would like to think you struck, 
merely as a blind for a poor shot. Of 
course, make every reasonable effort to 
find a killed or wounded bird but this 
thing becomes a bore when carried. to ex- 
tremes and deludes no one for long. And 
above all in this respect, do not make a 
point of explaining the reason for all of 
your misses. No amount of excuses will 
make a good shot of a poor one. If you 
are a top-notch performer your compan- 
ions will soon realize it but you will never 
be able to talk them into thinking so. Do 
not worry over a few misses,—shooting 
would be a tame sport indeed without 
them. Forget them as soon as you can; 
dwelling upon them is conducive to a 
repetition. 

Never shoot into a flock of ducks on the 
water. You are far more likely to kill in 
flight when the vital parts are not pro- 
tected by the folded wings and partly 
under water like the engine room of a 
battleship. Do not blaze into the brown 
on a bevy of quail. Pick one first from 
the left or the right according to which 
side you are on, and then take the next. 
We are not market gunners today. Your 
idea should be to kill neatly without crip- 
pling a dozen more. No one knows the 
incalculable misery and suffering caused 
in the woods each year through thought- 
less and wantonly careless shooting by 
those who do not care or cannot shoot 
well enough to have any right to be afield 
with a gun. 

If the sportsman’s pride was the only 
thing that was hurt when he wounds his 
game, it would not make any difference. 
In fact it would be a good thing for him— 
it is a good thing for most of us to have 


our pride pulled down once in a while. 
But, unfortunately, it is the poor game 
being hunted that foots the bill. In no 
case is this more apparent than in deer 
hunting. 

There are those who say that wild ani- 
mals do not suffer much. The deer is a 
highly nervous animal and I venture to 
say that he suffers almost as much as a 
human being would under the same con- 
ditions—probably as much as a soldier 
does under battle conditions when ‘due to 
excitement and the blood being aroused, 
he is somewhat immune to pain. 

Every season there is a ghastly array of 
wrecked life and rotting carcasses due to 
the thoughtless “don’t care” attitude of 
the would-be sportsman who does all his 
practicing on the vanishing flag of a fleeing 
deer and when he fails to stop it, merely 
roams on and looks for another victim. 

We need blood sports. It is one of my 
pet theories that we need more of them 
rather than fewer. The day is gone when 
two men, dressed in “tin union suits” bat- 
tered their brains out on a Saturday after- 
noon as a pastime. Now we just hang 
their old armor on the wall as a proof of 
the brutal past. Football had much of 
the kick taken out of it, which was of 
value to this country, because some un- 
fortunate boy was killed by accident on 
a very rare occasion. No man can go into 
the woods, year after year, without, sooner 
or later, undergoing a thrilling experience. 

These risks are of value to the human 
race. Courage is a matter of education 
just as surely as a knowledge of reading 
or arithmetic, and we cannot have too 
much of it or too much practice toward 
its attainment. The blood sports, which 
are condemned by some of the sentimen- 
talists, are of importance to every patriotic 
American, and our remaining big game 
(and, for that matter, our small game, too) 
are very valuable assets in encouraging 
our younger generations to get out and 
play the life of a real man. But while 
doing so we can be humane. We can live 
as hard as we want to, ourselves—the more 
hardship the better—but take it out of 
your hide and not the game’s. Some day, 
I believe, a man will have to prove his 
right to shoot game by his ability to do so 
quickly, with dispatch; in other words as 
a gentleman or a sportsman should wish 
to do on all occasions. 

In the field, lay aside all selfishness to 
man or beast. Try to be all that the word 
sportsman stands for. You may not have 
the gifts to become an expert, but with 
courage, forbearance, innate courtesy and 
unselfishness, you may gain a reputation 
that all will envy. If you want to know 
the full worth of another, take him shoot- 
ing, for no truer words were ever spoken 
than those of one immortal sportsman who 
said, “‘The field is the touchstone of the 
man.” 
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A GOOD SMALL-GAME RIFLE 
By A. E. PELLERIN 


IHE accompanying cut depicts what 

has proved to be a very satisfactory 
small-game hunting rifle. The action is 
the Remington Model 24 Automatic, fitted 
with special stock and a Hubalek barrel. 
The barrel weighs 3 pounds, is 22 inches 
long, and measures 15/16-inch at the 
breech and 5/8-inch at the muzzle. The 
rifle complete weighs 8 pounds. 

The rifle is fitted with a Karl Kales 4- 
power “Heliavier” scope, a new scope with 
good light and wide field. The mount 
was made by the Union Auto Specialties 
Company, of Brookville, Pa., and is very 
rigid and holds its adjustments well. The 
price of this mount, by the way, is very 
reasonable, and I have two of them and 
like them very well. The other one I use 
on a Hornet. The barrel of the rifle is 


screwed solid in the receiver, and I remove 
the fore-end to dissemble the action for 
cleaning, which is just about as handy as 
the takedown system, though not quite as 


I have been a rifle crank for over fifty 
years, and have used most of the rifles 
made to date, beginning with the old 
muzzle-loaders and coming on up the 
line. I am getting as much real satisfac- 
tion from the gun just described as from 
any other I have ever owned, if not more. 
This outfit costs a little money to make 
up, but that is the case with most every- 
thing that is really good. 

I have used about all the automatics on 
the market, and they are all nice little 
spat-around guns; but all I have used 
have had a habit of throwing some wild 
shots. As you will notice from the ac- 
companying 50-yard groups, however, the 
shooting of this little special Remington 
is just about as regular as that of most of 
our target guns, and I see very little differ- 
ence in the groups made by it and those by 
my 52 Winchester. I did not think it was 
possible to make an automatic that would 
shoot as consistently as this one does. 


A PRACTICAL DIPPER 
By C. E. STEWART 


HEN Junior takes your pet bullet 
dipper out to play in the mud, and 
then forgets where he left it, don’t get 
all heated up because you have to send 
to Helen Gone for a new one, and wait 
from one to three weeks for its arrival. 
Go to the nearest hardware or plumbing 
store, and purchase: one 3%” 90° pipe 
elbow, one 3%” x %” reducing bushing, 
one %” close nipple, 10 inches of 3/16” 
steel rod, and a wooden file handle. 
Drill a 3/16” hole in elbow as at a in 
sketch, through one side only. Drill a 
5/32” hole through opposite side. File 
down the end of the rod until, when it is 
driven in through the 3/16” hole it will 
project about 1/16” through the 5/32” 
hole. Now upset or “rivet” it, to keep 
it tight. Drive the wooden handle on 
the shank, screw in the bushing and nipple, 
and you are all set. 
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This dipper possesses one advantage 
over the “store” kind: since the nipple 
may be placed on either side it makes 
the very best kind for a left-handed man. 


CONCERNING REST STICKS 


Editor, AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, 
Dear Sir: 

I read with much interest in recent is- 
sues of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, the 
article by Frank H. Mayer on shooting 
buffalo. 

Mr. Mayer explains the “rest sticks” 
he used, and wonders why these did not 
survive, as they were so practical and 
effective. 

I had never seen anything of the kind, 
but several years ago I felt the need of a 
light, portable rest when using the rifle, 
with telescope, on woodchucks, and so I 
made a set of these same sticks. They 
surely are practical, and I have made 
several sets of them for other local rifle- 
men. They are just as good for shooting 
woodchucks as they used te be for buffaio, 
as I bagged six hundred and twenty-four 
chucks this year with them as a rest. 

Cuar es A. SMITH 


Norte: This letter was written by Mr. Smith before 
he saw Mr. Harris’ article in our November issue. 
Lack of space prevented our publishing the letter 
earlier.—Editor. 


TRY THIS ONE 


Editor, AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, 
Dear Sir: 

I should like to pass along a little stunt 
of mine that has afforded much pleasure 
and amusement to our own small group of 
fellows. I think that most anyone who 
shoots a pistol or revolver will like the 
idea and will try it. 

The first thing to do is to go to one or 
all of the big theaters in your city. Hunt 
up the porter, and proceed to bribe him to 
save all of the burned-out electric bulbs 
for you. In my case a quarter does the 
necessary bribing, and in two weeks I haul 
home about a bushel or so of green, blue, 
yellow, and white bulbs, mostly fifteen 
and twenty-watt sizes with occasional 
larger and smaller ones thrown in for good 
measure. 
~ We hang the bulbs up with wires on a 
light frame, and shoot at them from ranges 
varying with the size of the bulbs, light 
conditions, etc. Although a target is only 
good for one shot, there usually is no ar- 
gument as to hit or miss. If there hap- 
pens to be a stream of water nearby in 
which there is a current, you will find 
plenty of action and amusement with your 
favorite revolver or pistol by trying to 
break bulbs in the water. 

“Bulb-bustin’” has afforded so much 
pleasure to our bunch that, since we began 
it, not a Sunday has passed that we haven’t 
included in our supplies for the day a 
goodly supply of bulbs. 

Epw. V. SHEELY, Jr. 
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FROM A FRIEND VISITING FINLAND 


Editor, AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, 


Dear Sir: 

I am a long way from home, here in 
Finland, but I have found so much of in- 
terest to tell about that I cannot wait until 
I return. © 

First of all, do you know where Finland 
is? Well, it is a long way from Los 
Angeles, as I learned. Do you know that 
it is the most Western-like country in 
Europe; that American automobiles are 
used almost entirely; that American guns 
and ammunition rank highest (with one 
exception), and that the Finns have pro- 
duced a rifle with which they have set a 
world’s record for grouping in .22 caliber? 
This is all true, and moreover Finland is 
a very beautiful and peaceful country, in 
which there has been little or no depres- 
sion. 

Finland is very “rifle-conscious,” having 
many finely-equipped outdoor ranges for 
summer, and excellent indoor ranges for 
winter use. The compulsory military 
training helps greatly to promote this in- 
terest, but the Finn is by nature interested 
in the rifle, both as a weapon and for sport. 
Finland has seen her share of military 
conflicts. 

It was indeed a surprise to me to see 
how every rifle club (and there are many 
of them) is supported and backed, not 
only by its members but also by the Gov- 
ernment itself, and strongly so. They 
have an association much the same as we 
have in America, but it seems to me that 
there exists a much closer relationship be- 
tween clubs and the Government office. 
When a match is held, army officials are 
present to handle all the details, and every 
shooter performs with military snap and 
precision. There is no lost motion, no ir- 
ritating delays, and no “squawking.” 
Scores are entered in Government records, 
and on the whole it is a pleasant and satis- 
factory arrangement. 

Another noteworthy thing is that the 
shooters, being either ex-military men or 
active military men, are clothed in a uni- 
form much the same as that of our own 
National Guard in America. Of course 
some of our men in the States would ob- 
ject to this, but it really does make an 
attractive show, and draws a good crowd. 

The great difference here is in the shoot- 
er’s equipment—his shooting irons. These 
show the influence of past years of shoot- 
ing with finely-built and highly-developed 
offhand rifles. They are heavy single- 
shot, set-trigger, palm-rest affairs with 
which these Finns make remarkable off- 
hand scores. In late years the military 
method of shooting has been introduced, 
and the military rifle has been added to 
the shooter’s equipment. Men with whom 
I have talked were very proud of this late 
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accomplishment of shooting from four 
positions, and were eager to learn any 
tricks I might be able to give them as a 
result of my experience in America. 

Incidentally, nearly every shooter I 
have talked with has condemned one 
feature of our famous Winchester Model 
52 rifle. They all say: “Why do you tie 
down the barrel with that barrel band; 
it only causes the barrel to bend when 
strain is placed on the stock.” And after 
a bit of thought I concluded they were 
right. I noticed that their own record- 
breaking “cylinder-action” (as they call 
the bolt-action) rifle has a barrel which 
absolutely floats; it is not restricted in 
any way whatsoever, and seems to be less 
sensitive to changes in position and atmos- 
phere. This rifle is a bolt-action single- 
shot arm that cocks on the closing move- 
ment of the bolt, with short, fast move- 
ment of the firing-pin. The action is well 
built and finely adjusted, but the Finn says 
the barrel is the most important part of 
a rifle, so he has made the barrel of the 
most uniform metal obtainable, and used 
the utmost care and skill in its manufac- 
ture. My observations are that this rifle 
is really a very accurate arm, but they 
spoiled the whole set-up with a terrible 
stock! That stock may serve for the posi- 
tion a Finn shoots in, but it surely didn’t 
go well for my shooting position, and I 
know as a matter of fact that the stock- 
maker has a job as soon as one of Fin- 
land’s gun-cranks buys one of these rifles. 

It may interest some American manu- 
facturers to know that here is a country 
of almost the size and population of Cali- 
fornia, which is eager to obtain anything 
American, and which appreciates Ameri- 
can quality and American precision. 

This is certainly a fine place for a 
shooter, especially in the summer months. 
In the first place, the sun shines almost 
all the time—from 15 to 24 hours a day— 
from April to September. A man can 
work his allotted six or eight hours, leis- 
urely eat his dinner, and then spend as 
much time as he likes under a bright sun 
on his favorite rifle range. I recall that 
on June twenty-second I was shooting a 
pistol match with a neighbor by sunlight 
at eleven o’clock at night! 

Another condition which favors the 
shooter is due to the fact that the atmos- 
phere is washed free of dust about every 
other day by a brief shower, so that such 
things as haze and mirage are unheard of 
here. The sun is not the mirage-produc- 
ing sun of my experiences in the West, 
anyway. 

Finland’s system of firearms control is 
downright efficient, and a crime committed 
with a firearm is so rare here as to consti- 
tute a subject for national discussion. 

C. J. ANDERSON. 


Principal Contributors in 
This Issue 


There is little we need say about 
ELMER KEITH, who is well known to 
all of our readers. Having lived always in 
the wilder regions of the West, he had had 
unusual opportunities to shoot, hunt, and 
experiment with guns, and has taken full 
advantage of these opportunities. 

MARK A. COOPER began shooting 
at the age of seven, and has been at it 
ever since. He took up reloading when he 
was fifteen, gave it up for a time, and then 
went . back to it in earnest. Also at the 
age of fifteen his father took him to Nova 
Scotia, where he shot a fine moose with a 
.45-70 Winchester. Five or six years ago 
Mr. Cooper took up shop work as a hobby, 
and makes a great many of his shooting 
accessories, including both iron and scope 
sights. His home is Rome, Georgia. 

MAURICE KELLERMAN is a motion- 
picture photographer, and has accom- 
panied expeditions to Greenland, Baffin- 
land, the Hudson Bay country, and Labra- 
dor. He has also been to Africa and South 
America, but says, “Give me the frozen 
but friendly North for the best of hunting 
and the finest of comrades—the Eskimo.” 

COL. BORIS D’ADAMOVITCH is very 
modest, and has expressed the wish that 
we say nothing about him. Briefly he was 
formerly of the Imperial Russian Cavalry, 
is descended from a long line of illustrious 
ancestors—all soldiers and hunters—and 
is a man of high scholarly attainments as 
well as wide and varied practical experi- 
ence in many outdoor fields. 

R. E. DAVIS, of Grand Island, Ne- 
braska, is an automotive engine rebuilder, 
with a university degree in engineering as 
well as extensive factory experience. His 
hobby is guns—handguns especially. He 
is a broad and public-spirited type of per- 
son, has come into contact with police and 
sheriffs’ organizations, and has interested 
himself in their problems. 

E. E. HASKELL, of North Anson, Me., 
writes: “For the past few years I have 
done quite a bit of work in promoting 
shooting matches for various organiza- 
tions. Most of my experience has come 
through association with the Kennebec 
Rifle Club, the members of which won 
every team and individual match held in 
Maine this year. * * * I won the small- 
bore championship of Maine 1933 and 
1934.” 

CAPT. PAUL A. CURTIS is a well- 
known sportsman and sports writer. He 
was shooting editor of “Field and Stream” 
for quite a number of years, and for sev- 
eral years held the same position on “The 
Sporting Goods Journal.” In France he 
served as Ordnance Officer attached to the 
staff of Maj. Gen. Samuel McRoberts. 
He has hunted extensively on this conti- 
nent and in Europe. 
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SOME TURKEY RIFLES 
(Continued from page 7) 
power loads, and usually used 37 grains of 
Hi-Vel and the 172-grain 9-degree boat-tail 
bullet in this rifle. The rifle was equipped 
with set-triggers, and Lyman 48 and 
hooded aperture front sight. Later I found 
that by using my Howe-Whelen peep sight 
and thus bringing the aperture back closer 
to the eye I could reduce the size of my 
groups; and I found this a better sight for 
either turkey matches or hunting than the 
regular graduated target 48. I used this 
rifle for coyote and eagle shooting, and for 
match work the two years I was at Perry, 
finally wearing the throat somewhat; but it 
was still a wonderfully accurate rifle when 
I disposed of it. Anyone is well equipped 
for any kind of turkey or long-range 
match with a heavy-barrel Springfield. 
However, they are at their best with a 
fairly powerful load and metal-patched 
bullets, and when I wish to shoot lead 
bullets of various tempers I would rather 
use one of the old Ballard, Sharps, or 
muzzle-loading rifles. 


Some time ago I sent Paul Dodge, of 
Yreka, California, an old Winchester 52 
action, and had him fit it with a very 
heavy 29-inch Winchester barrel. Dodge 
finished the outside of the barrel, cham- 
bered it very closely for the 22 1.-r., and 
fitted it to the action without any excess 
of headpiece. He fitted blocks for my 
scope, and after getting the blocks in 
place he fitted a new beavertail Winches- 
ter stock, carefully hand-checking the 
stock and fore-end. He greatly speeded- 
up the action, and fitted a trigger-stop 
screw, which latter is a great help as it 
leaves the trigger finger well supported 
after the striker has been released, with- 
out any back jerk. Altogether Dodge did 
a wonderful job on this rifle. 


After getting the big rifle home and 
testing it with the scope, I decided that 
it was well worthy of the best sights 
possible to procure. Worthy to be sure, 
for with its own choice of ammunition it 
would put five shote on a tack at 60 
yards, if I could hold it. I have owned 
and used many fine small-bore rifles, but 
never one that would shoot with this 
Winchester-Dodge combination. I or- 
dered a Lyman 48-J rear and 17-A front 
sight, and had H. W. Bradley, of Salmon, 
Idaho, install them. He did a beautiful 
job, making a long, low ramp for the 
front sight, which put on the final finish. 

Dodge had found that this rifle per- 
formed perfectly with plain Remington 
Kleanbore ammunition. I was unable to 
get this in Salmon, but found that the 
cheaper grade of Remington Kleanbore 
greased Hi-Speed did all that I could ask 
of any small-bore ammunition, and even 
more. Jt was purely a matter of holding, 
and the size of the group was all up to 
me, for the gun would put ten straight 
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into a space so small that most riflemen 
would swear that I was crazy were I to 
give the size. Dodge sent me several 
targets shot by himself with straight Rem- 
ington low-velocity Kleanbore, and these 
confirm my opinion of the rifle. I have 
proved to my own satisfaction that this 
rifle with the above-mentioned ammuni- 
tion will consistently group inside of the 
X-ring of our standard N. R. A. small- 
bore target on a still day. I include one 
of my targets shot at 60 yards with 5-A 
scope. If I had not made several others 
like this I would consider it just one of 
the exceptional groups that occasionally 
crop up. However, this rifle has done the 
same thing too many times to leave any 
doubt in my mind. I wish I could hold 
this weil at all times. 


This rifle has a much heavier barrel 
than the regular Winchester heavy-barrel 
52, the barrel also being one inch longer. 
Dodge made up for his own use another 
rifle with the same kind of barrel, and 
used the same chambering reamers, but 
fitted it to a Ballard action, and he has 
been getting the same results with it as 
I have with mine, which speaks very well 
for these heavy barrels. He made a high- 
comb scope stock for his rifle, and fitted 
a high Lyman 48 and high front base for 
Lyman 17-A that can be removed when 
scope is used, thus having both the scope 
and the iron sights at the same height. 

I killed all the ground squirrels and 
chucks on my little ranch with this outfit 
last summer, and then cleaned up some 
neighboring ranches. I used the scope 
and held for the head. When the scope 
is used it is surprising how far the little 
rodents can be killed with the rifle sighted 
to shoot center at 60 yards. Of course 
much of the success is due to the fine 
ammunition now being turned out, and to 
the fact that this ammunition apparently 
fits this particular barrel perfectly. 


I took particular pains to sight-in this 
rifle at 60 yards at a turkey match this 
fall, in a strong wind, and then took the 
first two birds with absolutely center 
shots, rest shooting. I then handed the 
rifle to a friend—a fine rifleman—and he 
took the next two birds with center shots. 
Such a performance is not accident, but 
is rather a combination of fine holding 
and perfect ammunition, plus the most 
accurate small-bore rifle I have ever 
known. On still days or in a steady and 
unvaryng wind I will take my chances on 
this small-bore, but in a puffy or variable 
wind any of the other turkey rifles I have 
mentioned would be more reliable. From 
years of experience I have found that a 
sudden gust of wind will kick the little 
bullets out of the ten-ring when a larger, 
heavier bullet, even at lower velocity, will 
stay in. 

For all-around turkey-match shooting, 
day in and day out, a large bore is much 


superior to a small, not only on account 
of wind, but also because of the occa- 
sional shot that goes into some other 
bullet hole. A large bullet will cut the 
hole out larger and leave no doubt as to 
the shot, whereas a .22 will often go 
through and leave no trace of its having 
done so, unless (as is often not the case) 
the targets are marked as they should be 
will a clean sheet of paper that is moved 
slightly behind the target after each shot. 

It is much more convenient to load a 
modern heavy-barrel Springfield, a small- 
bore rifle, or even an old Sharps, during a 
cold day at a turkey match, than the 
Schuetzen rifles or muzzle-loaders; still, 
I would not take a lot for the fun and 
experience I have had with the latter in 
tough competition. Also one learns much 
from these fine old pieces that is of help 
with modern equipment. 

I consider a properly-managed turkey 
match one of the finest, cleanest sports 
we have during the winter months. 





A GOOD RIFLE 
(Continued from page 17) 


from it. I had to take the shot standing in 
the moving boat, and I am not a good shot. 
The boys stopped paddling, and I asked 
the helmsman to keep the bow of the canoe 
headed steadily in one direction. Even so, 
how that picket-post sight jumped around! 
Finally I squeezed her off. There was a 
splash and the head disappeared. When we 
reached the spot there was a pool of blood 
in the black water, but the game had sunk 
and we lost it, much to the dismay of the. 
natives, who love tapir meat. The terrific 
amount of blood on the water was conclu- 
sive evidence of the explosive effect of this 
100-grain bullet. The beast disappeared im- 
mediately after the shot—killed instantly! 

Last fall, while hunting in the Adiron- 
dacks, I saw a deer killed clean with one 
shot from this Peters cartridge. The ani- 
mal was leaving on the run and the bullet 
struck just left of the tail. When the deer 
was dressed we found the lungs and heart 
sadly disorganized. That buck scaled just 
over 200 pounds, emptied. 

As to the 87-grain bullet, the high veloc- 
ity does some queer things to smaller 
game. It is terribly destructive at times, 
if meat is required for the table, but is 
very convincing on woodchuck, which is 
what interests me. 

The accompanying pictures show the 
two scope mountings. All that is left of 
the original 8-mm. Mauser is the action— 
but it’s a peach! 

There must be something fundamentally 
sound in the .250 Savage cartridge, when 
we consider how all the cartridge com- 
panies have recently taken it up and im- 
proved it, and when we note also how many 
rifles are built in this caliber. 
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THE .38 SPECIAL 
(Continued from page 28) 


stopping power upon such enemies as 
peace officers must deal with. 

Of all factory loads now being pro- 
duced, I believe that the .44-40 flat-nose 
is by far the most effective. I keenly re- 
gret not being able to give exact data on 
it here. The bullet has a flat nose very 
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nearly 14-inch in diame.er, and both 
energy and velocity considerably in excess 
of those of the .45 automatic. The .38-40 
flat-nose is a very close second, for the 
same reasons. 

It is hoped that ultimately peace officers 
will be equipped with far more effective 
ammunition for their .38 Special guns 
than is at present the case, and that valu- 
able lives will no longer be needlessly 
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sacrificed. Because of the lack of stop- 
ping power of the standard .38 Special 
loads, a vital spot must be hit in order to 
stop a gunfight. With the blunt-nose bul- 
let, and especially the hollow-point high- 
speed blunt-nose, it is thought that beyond 
doubt a shot placed in almost any part of 
the body will surely stop a gun-fight, for a 
few moments at least, until the enemy 
can be disarmed or otherwise disposed of. 


TABLE OF HANDGUN PERFORMANCES 
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THE .45-70 SPRINGFIELD 
(Continued from page 25) 


Elevations 
Rifle, 
Range, 500-grain bullet, 
yards 70 grains powder 55 grains powder 
100 a7"; ae” sae" 
200 31 «18 ; oe} 
300 44 «(58 43 15 
400 0 32 58 30 
500 17 18 18 36 
600 34 30 40 12 
700 $2 36 03 «23 
800 12 02 27. 22 
900 34 «36 SS | 632 
1000 2 $8 10 3 19 53 
These angles of elevation are taken directly from 
the arms. 


Carbine, 
405-grain bullet, 


Velocity and Energy 
Rifle Carbine 
500-grain 70 grains 405-grain 55 grains 
bullet powder bullet powder 
Velocity, Energy, Velocity, Energy, 
feet per foot- feet per foot- 
second pounds second pounds 
1,316 1,921 1,150 1,189 
1,172 1,525 1,018 930 
1,059 1,245 913 749 
986 1,079 827 616 
932 965 757 515 
886 872 697 437 
844 792 646 376 
807 723 602 326 
772 662 564 286 
741 609 530 253 
712 562 500 225 


Range, 


yards 

Muzzle 
100 
200 


Note: These velocities were taken with the regular 
Springfield rifles and carbines, the rifle having a bar- 
rel 32.6 inches long, and the carbine one of 22 inches. 
The regular rifle cartridge with 500-grain bullet gives 
a muzzle velocity of 1201 feet per second in a 26-inch 
sporting rifle barrel. 


Chamber Pressure 
The chamber pressure with the rifle with 
500-grain bullet and 70 grains of black 
powder is about 25,000 pounds per square 
inch. 


Ordinates of Trajectory Above Line 
of Sight-Rifle 
Height in feet at 


a 
a 


Horizontal 
distance 
1000 yards 


. Fe. Fe. Fe. Fe Fe. Fe. Fe. Pe. 


3.7 5.1 4.1 0 


5.1 7.9 84 5.7 0 
6.6 10.913.011.9 7.6 0 


8.1 14.117.618.3154 94 0 

9.8 17.4 22.6 24.7 23.919.611.9 0 
11.6 21.0 28.2 32.3 33.5 31.2 25.515.5 0 

13.5 24.8 34.0 40.3 43.4 43.4 39.8 32.1185 0 
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NEW DEAL FOR AVERAGE 
SHOOTER 


(Continued from page 29) 


7. Class “A” has a straight shooting 
match in two interpretations of the ex- 
pression. The other classes are reason- 
ably well provided for. 

One hears the statement that the ex- 
pert is either thoughtless or selfish in 
his shooting, and that unless he gives 
more thought to fostering the interests 
of the sport, and less to the winning 
of prizes, eventually he will be playing 
the game pretty much alone. Doubt- 
less there is an element of truth in this, 
for too many men who should be burning 
powder either do not attend the matches 
or else come in the role of spectator. As 
a result of these criticisms the foregoing 
plan has been devised as an experiment 
and a starting point for discussion, and 
while the plan is not perfect, it has at 
least a few crumbs of comfort for the 
average performer. Moreover, it incor- 
porates the idea that it is good salesman- 
ship to send home a dozen or so of these 
non-expert riflemen with prizes to show 
their friends. 
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Sheriff “Shoots” 


(Reprinted from the Indianapolis Star) 


ALPH S. Marshall, champion pistol 
and revolver shot of Allen County 
(Lima, O.) and erstwhile guard of Harry 
Pierpont, Charles Makley and Russell 
Clark, literally shot his way into the office 
of sheriff. The whine of bullets sent gun- 
minded Lima and the county to the polls 
and gave Marshall a plurality of 1,600 
votes that elected him sheriff over his 
Democratic rival, Don Sarber, son of the 
late Sheriff Jess Sarber, victim of gang- 
land bullets. 

At no time in the history of the county 
has such favor been bestowed upon a can- 
didate as that accorded Marshall. In this 
thoroughly Democratic county, he went 


ILLINOIS-IOWA SHOOTERS 
ORGANIZE 


IFTEEN rifle clubs of western Illinois 

and eastern Iowa have affiliated with 
the Illowa (Ill.-lowa) Rifle Association, to 
constitute one of the strongest organiza- 
tions of targeteers in the Middle West. 
During a meeting in Monmouth, October 
15, officers were chosen as follows: Presi- 
dent, W. A. Speir of the Moline Legion 
Club; Vice-Presiderit, Ralph Murphy of 
Kewanee; Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. J. G. 


Johnston of Muscatine; Publicity Direc- 
tor, Kenneth H. Smith of the Rock River 


Club. Preceding the business meeting, 
Emery Hawcock of Monmouth, pro- 
prietor of the Hawcock Café, served a 
duck dinner with broiled lobster and all 
the trimmings to almost thirty delegates 
from the various clubs. Besides the regu- 
lar delegates, J. N. Zachmeyer of Burling- 
ton, Iowa, who is connected with the Win- 
chester people, was present. 

The organization now is opening its 
winter indoor season. All firing will be 
under uniform rules, but on several ranges 
throughout the territory. The league will 
have as its course of fire, five shots each 
in the standing, kneeling, sitting and prone 
positions, and the five high individuals of 
each club will constitute a team. The 
association will award trophies to the high 
individuals and to the winning team. A 
plan of classifying the shooters may be 
worked out, to give beginners and novices 
an incentive to compete. 

Although the association now is func- 
tioning as a competitive organization of 
clubs, its purposes will include the promo- 
tion of the sport of target shooting, and 
it hopes to exercise some influence in legis- 
lative matters. It also hopes to be instru- 
mental in the arranging of outdoor shoots 
on the various ranges in the Mississippi 
Valley between the tri-cities area and Fort 
Madison next summer. 
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Way Into Office 


into an early lead and held it steadfastly. 

Marshall attributes his success to his 
expert use of firearms. His whole cam- 
paign did not embody one speech or prom- 
ise. It consisted of exhibition shoots be- 
fore lodge and luncheon clubs, meetings, 
picnics and similar festivities. He used 
six guns of varied caliber up to .45, and 
shot 5,000 rounds of ammunition. 

Marshall backed up his demonstration 
of fast gun play with an exhibition of his 
medals won in state and national compe- 
tition. His awards total 102. 

They represent individual high honors 
and grand aggregate for events of the pis- 
tol and revolver and were bestowed on 
him by national and international clubs. 


JERSEY SCHOOL HAS MODEL RANGE 
(Reprinted from the Bogota Klaxon) 


FTER two years of intermittent work 
the much talked of rifle range at 
School No. 3 (Bogata, N. J.) has finally 
been completed, and will be open for in- 
spection the latter part of this month. 

It is one of the finest ranges in the state, 
although during its construction its ad- 
vocates, Mr. George Upington, member of 
the Board of Education; Mr. Clarence 
Petty and Mr. Joseph Jones, club spon- 
sors, received so many setbacks they fre- 
quently thought it would never be com- 
pleted. 

Mr. Upington, one of the original insti- 
gators of the range, stated that the work 
has progressed slowly and carefully, and 
that great pains have been taken to make 
all details perfect. He feels that it is one 
of the safest and best equipped of all 
those he has inspected. 

Among the safety devices are steel 
plated walls and ceiling. The targets are 
lighted by footlights and ceiling lights. 
The range is mechanically ventilated and 
one can enter it without going through 
the school building. 

The project has been carried out 
through the c operation of the school 
board, local people, and members of the 
rifle clubs. Fifty dollars were raised by 
a benefit given last year at the Queen 
Anne Theater. 

In praise of the work being done by 
the rifle teams, Mr. Upington stated that 
his son, George, through his knowledge 
gained on the rifle team, was able to se- 
cure a position at Macy’s as a consultant 
in the sports department. He is a ballistic 
expert. He also stated that there is much 
opportunity in this technical field for 
government work and work in sporting 
goods stores. 


N. R. A. DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


‘THE Annual Meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association will be 
held at the Hotel Mayflower in 
Washington on Friday afternoon, 
February 1, at 2 p. m. The officers 
of the Association for the ensuing 
year will be elected at that time, 
and various other items of busi- 
ness will be taken up. 

The meeting will be open to all 
members and friends of the Asso- 
ciation who may desire to listen in, 
and the Chair will recognize such 
members who may have any sub- 
jects of importance to present for 
consideration of the Board. The 
voting will, of course, be limited 
to members of the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

Following the business meeting 
in the afternoon, the Annual Din- 
ner will be held at the Mayflower 
Hotel. The cost of the dinner will 
be $2.50 per plate, and the May- 
flower Hotel has made special rates 
for those in attendance. Members 
desiring to make reservations for 
the dinner should advise the Secre- 
tary of the Association at Wash- 
ington of their intention to be 
present. 

A meeting of the Executive 
Committee for the purpose of 
considering changes in match reg- | 
ulations, financial policies of the 
Association for 1935 and similar 
subjects will be held at the Na- 
tional Headquarters offices of the 
Association on Saturday morn- 
ing, February 2, at 10 a. m. 








L. A. TELEPHONE TEAM HIGH 


HREE teams representing the Los 

Angeles Telephone Rifle Club; the 
California National Guard, 185th Infan- 
try, Company H, of Pasadena; and the 
Los Angeles Department of Water and 
Power Rifle and Revolver Club met in a 
.22-caliber match on the Pasadena Police 
Rifle Range, November 4th. The con- 
ditions were any .22-caliber gun, iron 
sights. The total score of the five high 
men on each team to count in deciding the 
winning team, N. R. A. rules governing. 

The Los Angeles Telephone team placed 
first and the National Guard team, with 
only 2 points behind, took a close second. 
The Los Angeles Department of Water 
and Power trailed into third place. 

The outstanding score of the day was a 
146 x 150 shot by D. Miller of the Los 
Angeles Department of Water and Power 
team. Ray Quick of the Los Angeles Tele- 
phone team gave him a hot battle all the 
way to finish with a 145 x 150. Sergeant 
Wheatland placed high on the National 
Guard team with a 142 x 150. This is the 
second time these teams have met in a 
three-cornered match. The National 
Guard winning the first match that was 
shot with .30-caliber Springfields. 
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COMING EVENTS 


National Mid-winter Small-Bere and Pistol 
Tournament, St. Petersburg, Florida, will be held 
February 9th to 12th, inclusive. See announcement 
elsewhere in this issue. Programs available at this 
time. Address: T. F. Bridgeland, President, Florida 
State Rifle Association, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


The Tenth Annual Gallery Rifle and Pistol 
Matches will be conducted by the Ohio Rifle and 
Pistol Association in the drill -hall at Fort Hayes, 
Columbus, Ohio, on February 22, 23, and 24. The 
program includes the 14th Columbus Dispatch Match, 
the Tewes plaque prone match, the Mid-West and 
Ohio championships, the Mid-West metallic sight 
championship, the tenth Ohio-Ontario match, the 
fifth Ohio-Connecticut match, a Junior match, a 
Senior match, a Women’s match, a Railway Em- 
ployees’ match, and others. 


The Fourth Annual Ohio Team Matches will be 
conducted by the Ohio Rifle and Pistol Association 
in the drill hall at Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio, on 
April 6 and 7. These matches include the League 
Champions match for the Governor’s Trophy, the 
Ohio Team Championship for the National Guard 
Trophy, a club team match, a Reserve Officers’ match, 
the Third Buckeye-Empire match, and others. 


Fourth Annual Land O’Lakes Gallery Matches 
will be held in Ladysmith, Wisc., Sunday, January 
13, 1935. Individual matches will be held in each 
position, 10 shots each, and an aggregate will be 
recorded separately. The same scores will be used, 
for a team match if 5 or more shooters register their 
entry. All shooting at 50 feet, iron sights. High 
5 count for teams. For program write Arnold Dahl- 
strom, Secretary, Ladysmith Rifle Club, Ladysmith, 
Wisc. 


The Annual Great Lakes Postal Matches, includ- 
ing individual, two-man, and five-man team events, 
will again be conducted by Ladysmith (Wisc.) Rifle 
Club. Mail entries before February 15 to A. Dahl- 
strom, Secretary, Ladysmith Rifle Club, Ladysmith, 
Wisc. 


The Illinois State Rifle Association announces 
five January matches as follows: first stage of “Trib- 
une”’ (a combination teani and individual event) at 
75 feet, any sights. on the 21st; first stage of 50 
foot Team and Individual Match (#2), iron sights, 
on same date; Tyro Individual Championship, prone, 
iron sights, SO feet, on the 14th; Individual Prone 
Championship (50 foot target at 75 feet), any sights, 
on the 14th, and an Individual Pistol Championship 
. (slow fire) at 20 yards on the 28th. The “Tribune” 
and Match #2 (both team and individual events) 
will include prone, kneeling and standing strings. 
Additional matches will be scheduled in February and 
March. Program, containing full details, will be 
mailed on request. Address Raymond Hilton, Sec- 
retary, 1716 Walnut Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 


Conn. State Rifle and Revolver Ass’n Program: 
Four-man team match January 19th and 20th; Guss- 
man match February 23rd and 24th. 


Nemadji Rifle Club of Superior (Wisconsin) will 
sponsor their second annual Two Man Team match 
during January and February. This match to be 
open to all members of the N. R. A. or affiliated 
clubs. Tazgets will be mailed to all who wish to 
enter, upon receipt of entry and fee of $1.00. Entries 
close January 15th, 1935. All targets to be fired on 
competitors’ home range at 50 feet using iron sights, 
ten shots in each of four positions, N. R. A. rules 
to govern. Completed targets to be mailed to the 
sponsoring club prior to February 15, 1935. Ap- 
propriate prizes will be awarded the three highest 
teams. Send entries to R. J. Emerson, Secretary, 
Nemadji Rifle Club, Superior, Wisconsin. 


OIL WELL BRINGS PROSPERITY TO 
KANSAS CLUB 


ROSPERITY has come to the Hut- 

chinson (Kans.) Rifle club. Not 
only are its members rushing to pay their 
dues, but applications for new member- 
ships are being made constantly. 

W. M. Ruddick, secretary-treasurer, has 
received $65 in dues in the last few days, 
and the annual fee is but $5. 

Ruddick has been besieged for mem- 
berships and by members itching to keep 
in good standing by paying tardy dues. 

It all came about when the Reserve 
Development Co. started to drill an oil 
well about a mile east of the club’s 40- 
acre holding in the sandhills. 

The prescribed entrance fee was $5, 
but that has been raised to $15, and there 
are even rumors of traffic in memberships, 
although they are not yet listed among 
stocks. 

For many months it hes been a hard 
job to collect dues. The depression, you 
know. 

Not today. Hard times are over and 
many a dollar in cash has been plunked 
down on Ruddick’s desk in the last few 
days. 

The club owns 40 acres 3% miles north 
of the Medora pavement, on the east side 
of what would be Lorraine Street, ex- 
tended. 

Their own property was leased to the 
Reserve company three or four months 
ago for oil development. 

But unlike a tentative lease of a few 
years ago, there is no clause in the cur- 
rent paper stating that the lease is not 
good if the club’s shooting activities are 
in any way interfered with by drilling. 

The old Reno County Vigilantes used 
to shoot on the same section, on land 
owned by Perry Rowland, once a year. 
Members wanted more shooting, and they 
formed a chapter of the National Rifle 
Association. 

Still they shot on the Rowland land 
free through his courtesy. Needing more 
room, the club scoured the sandhills and 
finally found an ideal hill-surrounded nat- 
ural range in the adjacent quarter section. 
They bought 40 acres fsom Rewland. A 
non-profit corporation was formed, and it 
is this organization which now owns the 
tract near the Shepherd oil test, alongside 
the Plum Street road. 

Officers of the club are A. K. Johnson, 
president; George S. Jones, vice-presi- 
dent; W. M. Ruddick, secretary-treas- 
urer; Wallace Kilmer, executive officer, 
and George D. James, publicity officer. 
They form the board of directors. 

The club’s charter permits 100 mem- 
bers. It has only 82 at present. 

“The line will please form to the right,” 
Ruddick said enthusiastically. 


HATCHER BOOK DELAYED FOR 
ENLARGEMENT 


- the December issue we published a 
review of the new book “A Text Book 
of Pistols and Revolvers” by Major Julian 
S. Hatcher. We predicted that the first 
edition would be promptly exhausted after 
the shooting public have a chance to take 
a look between the covers. The book was 
scheduled to make its appearance about 
December 15. 

We now learn from the publishers that 
the complete edition (containing four 
parts) is being enlarged, and will not be 
available until about February Ist. 

The complete edition is the 700 to 750- 
page book, which will include more than: 
100 pages on firearms identification. The- 
smaller edition, without the chapter on: 
firearms identification, is now ready. Both 
books are sold by the Small Arms Techni- 
cal publishing Company, Marines, North 
Carolina. 





RECORD ENTRY PREDICTED FOR 
LEAGUE MATCHES 

NDICATIONS point to a record entry 

list in the Interclub Gallery Rifle and 
Pistol League this season. All club officers 
have already received the announcement 
setting forth the league conditions, and 
although entries do not close until Feb- 
ruary first, club secretaries are already 
sending in entries. 

This year leagues will be organized as 
entries are received, based on average 
scores and geographic location. Eight 
teams will be placed in a league, which 
means seven weeks competition for each 
team. The N. R. A. conducts the matches. 

The circular sent out announcing the 
league competition was illustrated with 
half tones of the medals awarded the win- 
ning team in each division and also show- 
ing the medals awarded the three high 
teams in the National Championships, 
these medals being facsimiles of the Tro- 
phies which are awarded and which may 
be held by the winning club until the 
next annual tournament. 

Four divisions in the rifle leagues make 
it possible for clubs to enter teams in 
either metallic sight or any sight section 
and at fifty feet or seventy-five feet. In 
the pistol leagues the clubs may enter a 
“beginners” team in a slow fire course 
while the advanced clubs may fire the 
National Match course. Pistol leagues. 
may be fired either at fifty feet or twenty 
yards. 

While leagues will be organized and! 
schedules and targets will be mailed as. 
fast as the leagues are completed, the 
targets for those teams eligible to par- 
ticipate in the National) Championship 
Matches cannot be sent out until all league 
shooting is finished. The Championship 
Matches will be fired’ during April. 
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MUZZLE-LOADERS PROGRAM 
ANNOUNCED 


WNERS of muzzle-loading rifles 
and cap-and-ball handguns will have 


an opportunity this month to test the- 


accuracy of old-time weapons—as well 
as their marksmanship skill. The op- 
portunity is provided by the Muzzle Load- 
ing Rifle Association which has scheduled 
the following events for January and Feb- 
ruary, both matches to be fired under 
postal match conditions. 


Postal Events for Muzzle-Loaders 


January: Cap-and-ball pistol or revolver 
match 


Arm Any cap-and-ball pistol or re- 
volver 
Range Twenty-five (25) yards 
Course Ten (10) shots slow fire 
Target — N. R. A. 25 yard slow 
re 


Sights 
Fee 


Open 

Fifty (S50¢) cents to members 
NMLRA; $1 to non-members 

Three, two and one-year mem- 
berships to first three places 
respectively 


Prizes 


February: Long Range Rifle Match 


Arm Strictly muzzle-loading rifle 

Range 200 yards 

Course Ten (10) shots slow fire 

Target N. R. A. Standard 200 yard 

small bore 

Sights Any not magnifying 

Position Bench or prone rest _ 

Fee Fifty (50¢) cents to members 
NMLRA; $1 to non-members 

Three, two and one-year mem- 
berships to first three places 
respectively 


Prizes 


(Membership is $1 for calendar year 
1935) 


Order targets from E. M. Farris, Secretary 
NMLRA, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Sanuel 6. Wilmer 


E learn with regret of the death, on 

December 11th, of Mr. Samuel G. 
Wilmer, at the age of 77 years. Mr. Wil- 
mer was for many years a member of the 
National Rifle Association and reader of 
Arms and the Man and THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN. 


He was one of the organizers of the 
Baltimore Revolver Club in 1905, and 
shot on its teams until about 1915. He 
always maintained a high interest in shoot- 
ing, and shot once or twice each week 
until the week before his death. He was 
a collector of modern and antique revolv- 
ers and pistols, and has many specimens 
of both foreign and domestic makes. He 
will be missed by all his friends in the 
shooting game. 
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Colonel Richard M. Cutts 


OLONEL RICHARD M. CUTTS, 

United States Marine Corps, well 
known to both rifle and shotgun shoot- 
ers as co-inventor of the Cutts Compen- 
sator, died at his home in San Diego, 
California, on November 24th, after a 
long illness. 


Colonel Cutts served as an Ensign in 
the Navy during the Spanish-American 
War, and was appointed to the Marine 
Corps in 1899. 

While always more interested in the 
theoretical problems of shooting than in 
contending at the targets himself, Colonel 
Cutts’ contribution of the compensator 
to the shooting game will assure him a 
permanent place in the shooters’ Hall of 
Fame, in company with such pioneers as 
Schultz, Forsyth, Henry, Colt, Browning, 
and others. 


Rex £. Lee 


EX E. LEE, prominent and success- 

ful attorney at law of St. Johns, Ariz., 
was shot and killed sometime during the 
day of November 10. He was hunting 
deer in the Kaibab forest and was alone at 
the time of his death. The body was not 
found until late in the afternoon of No- 
vember 12. 

His rifle was fully loaded, undischarged 
and found with the safety on. He had 
been struck in the forehead by a high 
velocity bullet, which destroved the back 
of his head, and apparently died instantly. 
About forty yards in the direction in which 
he had been facing the tracks of a man 
were found and an empty cartridge case. 

The unfortunate hunter who fired the 
fatal shot could hardly have been unaware 
that he had killed a fellow man but did not 
report it and his tracks went in an opposite 
direction. It was for this reason that the 
body was not found for so long, all the 
members of Mr. Lee’s party and others 
having searched for forty-seven hours be- 
fore finding it. 

Rex E. Lee was an ardent hunter and 
gun lover, a member of the National Rifle 
Association, a member of the Arizona 
Game Protective Association, and a non- 
salaried game warden. He gave freely of 
his time to the younger shooters, instruct- 
ing them in the safe and accurate handling 
of firearms, and in the selection of proper 
arms. He was just past thirty years of 
age and leaves a widow. 

His activities stimulated rifle shooting 
in the community and many will miss him 
extremely. He was a man who had the 
means and ability to help others and was 
continually doing so. 


C. C. ANDERSON 


NEW CLUBS CHARTERED 


EGINNING with the December issue 
we inaugurated a new policy of pub- 
lishing in THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN each 
month the names and addresses of newly 
organized Rifle Clubs. Limited space per- 
mits listing New Clubs only. Shooters 
desirous of affiliating with a local club are 
invited to write the N. R. A. for a list of 
all clubs within their vicinity. 


West River Rifle Club, 
Mr. Mortimer Brooks, Secretary, 
West Dummerston, Vermont. 
New York & Queens Elec. Light & Pow. Co. Em- 
ployees’ Ass’n., 
Mr. Wm. E. Appleton, Chairman, 
19 Capitol Avenue, 
Williston Park, New York. 

U. S. Engineers’ Rifle Club of Reck Island, 

Mr. M. H. Jones, Secretary, 
_ a wey Ss 
Rock Island, Illinois. 

Ordinance Rifle and Pistel Club, 
Mr. Samuel D. Ferster, Secretary, 
20 Exchange Place, 

New York City, New York. 

Butler American Legion Rifle & Pistol Club, 
Hamp Riley, Secretary, 

Butler, Georgia. 

Verde Valley Rifle and Pistol Club, 
Henry Shumaker, Secretary, 

Clarkdale, Arizona. 

M. W. Kellogg Rifle Club, 

F. H. Wyndham-Quin, Secretary, 
449 2nd Street, 
Oradell, New Jersey. 

The W. R. Anderson Rifle and Revelver Club, 
Tom Threepersons, Secretary, 

Gila, New Mexico. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Floyd B. Harris, Secretary. 
Rt. 6, Box 233, 

Tusla, Oklahoma. 

3100 Civilian Rifle and Pistol Club, 

M. J. Keller, Secretary, 
2173 23rd St., 
Astoria, Long Island, N. Y. 

Park City National Rifle Association, 

J. E. Jenkins, Secretary, 
Park City, Utah. 

Rerdentown Military Institute Rifle Club, 
Capt. Walter D. McCord, Instructor, 
Bordentown, New Jersey. 

Junior Corps Queens Village Rifle & Piste! Club, 
A. F. Henrich, Instructor, 

9252 217th Street, 
Queens Village, L. I., New York. 

The Mary C. Wheeler School Rifle Club, 
Robert Day, Instructor, 

216 Hope Street, 

Providence, Rhode Island. 
Dever High School Rifle Club, 
Mr. Ken Sanders, Instructor, 

% Dover High School, 
Dover, New Jersey. 

Stubbs Rifle Club, 

Exec. Off: G. Fred Garis. Jr., 
1407 E. Sist St., 
Savannah, Georgia. 

Seuth St. Paul Junior Rifle Club, 
Allan E. Gower, Instructor, 
215 Sth Ave. North, 

South St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Steckten Junior Rifle Club, 
A. D. Stevens, Instructor, 
Stockton, Kansas. 

Daggling Junier Rifle Club, 
Raymond W. Darrah, Lt., 
Fut Worth, Texas. 





Guns vs. Bandits 


Youth’s Crime Career Ends 


The end of a five year juvenile crime trial was 
written in blood when Herbert Francis Mannon, 19 
years of age, was wounded mortally while plundering 
a grocery store in Portland, Oregon, on September 23. 

The youth, whose police record included escapes 
from the county jail at San Francisco and the Wash- 
ington and Oregon reform schools, chose to fight rather 
than surrender and was fatally shot by the store pro- 
prietor, M. V. Wallace. 


Good Marksmanship Wins Again 

The city of Lawrence, Mass., is. to be congratulated 
for having good marksmen on its police force. On 
October 10 two of Lawrence’s “shooting” officers— 
Maroney and Riley—appeared on the scene of an at- 
tempted poolroom holdup. Although ‘“‘off duty,” 
the officers immediately went into action by dropping 
to the floor behind a stove, from which point of van- 
tage both bandits were “‘coolly picked off.” Officer 


Maroney is one of the best marksmen in the state. 


Intruder Flees as Girl Starts Shooting 


When a bandit entered the home of little Miss 
Jean Swanson, 16, in Kansas City, Mo., he pulled a 
gun and announced “This is a stick-up.” Jean dashed 
upstairs, snatched her father’s revolver and came back 
shooting. The intruder fled. “I like to shoot,” Jean 
explained. 


Neighbor Slays Bandit in Grecery Store 


Manuel Garcia was sitting on his front porch in 
San Antonio, Tex., one evening last April when he 
noticed his friend, J. F. Alvardo, the corner grocer, 
standing behind his counter with his hands in air. 
Three men were confronting Alvardo. Garcia stepped 
into his house, got a small rifle and returned to the 
porch. Then he shouted to Alvardo to lie down and 
started shooting. The first shot killed Francisco Mar- 
tinez. The second shot dropped Manuel Reyes. The 
third man ran and escaped. Garcia then called police. 


Pioneer, Age 92, Routs Five Robbers 


George M. Jackson, pioneer farmer of Spring Lake, 
in Cook County, Illinois, celebrated his 92nd birth- 
day on June 2. The occasion was doubly significant 
because on that same day five uninvited visitors called 
upon pioneer Jackson. ‘We know you have saved a 
lot of money and we want it,” they demanded. “Your 
information is wrong,’’ Jackson told them, but the 
five men insisted on ransacking the house, paying no 
attention to the old man’s protest. Jackson sat down 
in a chair by his bed to watch the search. Suddenly 
he reached under the pillow and pulled out the old 
“peacemaker” he had carried as village marshal. 
“This old gun has never failed me, and it’s not likely 
to now,” he sputtered angrily. “So you had better 
get out and get out quick.” The five intruders “got,” 
bowling over each other as they departed. 


Two Gunmen Shot by Aged Lady 


A gray haired grandmother, Mrs. Fred Curtis, 71, 
was credited with wounding two gunmen whom she 
engaged in a pistol duel during a holdup. 

The elderly woman’s marksmanship resulted in the 
recovery of $35 loot that three bandits had taken from 
the cash register of her husband’s drug store. 

Mrs. Curtis opened fire from a back room. Her first 
shot dropped the bandit who was rifling the cash 
register. He spilled a handful of bills. The other 
gunman returned Mrs. Curtis’ fire until one of them 
dropped. The two wounded men crawled and dodged 
from the store and the trio fled in an automobile. 

Neither Curtis nor his wife were hurt. 


40 


Merely a Coincidence 


On March 28 there appeared on the front page of 
the Milwaukee Sentinel an editorial, ‘‘Federal Fire- 
arms Control,” signed by publisher, Paul Block. 
The editorial favored federal control of firearms be- 
cause ‘state laws have been found to be ineffective 
in keeping firearms out of the hands of criminals,” 
and warned that “sportsmen must recognize the im- 
portance of curbing weapons in every conceivable 
way.” 

Perhaps it is only a coincidence, but in this same 
issue of Mr. Block’s Sentinel there appeared on page 
3 a picture and story of August Paridaens, Green Bay 
farmer, whose “uncurbed weapon” helped him out 
of a difficult situation. The story: ‘“August Paridaens, 
61-year-old farmer of Green Bay, isn’t ready to sur- 
render his cash just because four masked gunmen ask 
him for it. No, sir. Tuesday four bandits, neighbors 
of Paridaens, who have heard the report that he keeps 
much money in his home, decided to hold him up 
there. One of them, Paul Kamps, was shot to death. 
Another, Bert Vande Hei, was shot in the abdomen 
and may die. Two others, Russell Vande Hei and 
Fred Hock, Tuesday afternoon were sentenced from 
three to eight years in prison for the escapade. When 
they shouted: ‘Your money or your life!’ Paridaens 
got his pistol and fired twice. Two went down.” 


Crooks Get Guns by Robbing Armories 


The underworld has stolen 1,027 guns—10 of them 
machine guns—and 23,110 rounds of ammunition from 
National Guard armories in 29 states since January 1, 
1932, according to a recent survey made by William 
Stanley, acting United States Attorney General. 


Policeman’s Wife Routs Burglars 


Alone in the house when she was awakened by 
burglars ransacking the dining room, Mrs. A. L. Willi, 
wife of a San Jose, Calif., policeman, ambushed three 
men in the backyard, routed them with six shots from 
her husband’s revolver, and dropped one with a bullet 
in the side. 

The wounded man’s companions carried him into 
the street to a waiting automobile, in which they 
drove away. They had dropped their loot as soon as 
the courageous housewife opened fire. 


Two Long-Termers Escape—But Not For Long 


Two long-term convicts escaped from San Quentin 
on April 26, kidnaped two police officers, and in two 
days traveled half the length of the state. In San 
Bernardino they released the officers, held up a drug 
store, and started out over the desert. They were 
met on the road by officers who turned around and 
gave chase. 

The convicts immediately opened fire on the officers 
with pistols which took no effect. Just eleven shots 
were returned by the pursuing officers. Five shots 
from a shotgun blew up three tires which put the car 
out of control. The other six shots were from a 
.30-’06 Springfield in the hands of Deputy Sheriff 
R. S. Snedigar, all of which struck the car. The con- 
victs were killed outright. Each had been shot through 
the head. 


Bank President Foils Held-Up With Shotgun 


F. M. Williams, President of the State Bank of 
Byron, Minn., foiled an attempted holdup of his 
bank on August 29 by holding two men at the point 
of a sawed-off shotgun until officers arrived to make 
the arrests. When told “this is a stick-up,” Williams 
dropped to the floor, grabbed a sawed-off shotgun, and 
slipped the gun into an opening in the bank cage 
partition. Both men surrendered with the plea, 
“Don’t shoot.” 


Officer Relates Personal Experience 


On the night of February 20 Thomas J. Martin, 
Placerville, Calif., police officer, received a call that 
John Morgan was trying to shoot and kill his family. 
The city traffic officer, Delbert Howe, and Martin 
went in answer to the call. Ina letter to the N. R. A. 
Officer Martin relates his experience: 

“On arriving at the house I looked in the front 
window and saw Mrs. Morgan run from one room to 
the other, her husband after her. As Morgan entered 
the second room he drew his gun, a .30 caliber Har- 
rington & Richardson revolver. Mrs. Morgan ran out 
of the back door so I ran around the house to head 
Morgan off before he could shoot his wife. Howe had 
no gun so he remained on the front porch. 


As Mrs. Morgan ran past me Morgan fired a shot. 
I rushed him and demanded his gun. He started 
shooting, one bullet entering my left shoulder, then 
I could see that it was up to me to shoot it out with 
him. But when I went to raise my gun I found 
that my left arm was paralyzed. I am left handed, 
and as he was raising his gun to shoot again I had 
no time to change hands, so I laid my hand on my 
left hip and raised my hip high enough to shoot him 
in the right groin. At the same time I received a 
bullet in the left chest, just over the heart, the bullet 
striking my police badge first, which deflected the 
bullet, causing it to miss the heart. By that time the 
shock had left my arm so I shot him through the 
liver and as he grabbed his stomach in his arms and 
pitched forward I landed another bullet in the base 
of his neck. Morgan died a few minutes later. I 
was laid up for six weeks, but I am back on the job 
again, just as good as ever. I was using an S. & W. 
.38-44,” 


Woman Fires Through Deor, Wounds Prowler 


Protecting her home and two small children from 
an intruder who was attempting to enter the resi- 
dence, Mrs. Jessie Armstrong, 3336 Delphos Avenue, 
Dayton, Ohio, fired three shots through the front 
door and slightly wounded the prowler, who was 
arrested later for being intoxicated. 


Another Slant en the “Crime Problem” 


Declaring the “United States is the easiest place im 
the world to rob and murder,” Gov. Joseph B. Ely of 
Massachusetts told the Florida Bar Association that 
the machinery of justice needs overhauling in this: 
country. 

“The Communist,” he said, ‘“‘cannot injure our in- 
stitutions with all his dangerous propaganda so much 
as the crooked lawyer and his jury-fixing.”’ 


Now for an “Anti-Pickhandle Law” 


Speculating as to how much mayhem could be- 
committed with nine pickaxe handles, Patrolman 
Patrick Casey of the Fields Corner station arrestedt 
two young men found possessing them at Minot street 
and Gallivan boulevard, Dorchester. 

Casey in questioning the two had acted on am 
anonymous tip that the gang warfare which sent a: 
number of young men to a hospital about eight months- 
ago was about to break out again. The handles were- 
to be passed out to gang members for use on the- 
heads of members of a rival gang, police believe. 


Officer Beats Burglar to Draw 


Albert Pullman, 29, of San Francisco, was shot andf 
fatally wounded on May 10 by Officer Frank Winslow- 
of the Salem police. Pullman was in the act of 
burglarizing the George E. Waters wholesale cigar 
store, 229 State Street. 

The burglar was shot when, instead of lifting his 
hands at the command of the officer, his right hand* 
darted towards a pocket. On his person was found 
a .25 caliber automatic pistol of Spanish make, with 
a cartridge in the firing chamber and the safety off. 
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Officer Bests Murderer in Gun Fight 

Glenn Harmon, 30, Carthage, Mo., kidnap-murder 
suspect, was shot to death in a hand-to-hand encounter 
with Detective Lieutenant A. C. Stromwell of Los 
Angeles in a crowded café in Los Angeles. 

A score of patrons fied in terror as the suspect 
opened fire on the officer after felling him with his 
fists. Two shots went wild and the suspect’s gun 
jammed before Stromwell drew his own revolver, dis- 
charging six shots into Harmon’s head and body. 
Death was instantaneous. 


Banker Again Outwits Thugs 

S. Harry Silver, branch bank manager at Whittier 
and Atlantic Boulevards, in Los Angeles, brought his 
score against bandits to four when he shot and killed 
one and captured another. Several years ago Silver 
pursued and captured, single-handed, two men who 
had robbed the bank in his charge. 

On both occasions he displayed common sense com- 
bined with courage and quick thinking. There was 
no foolhardy attempt to ‘shoot it out’’ in either case; 
in both he waited for a favorable opportunity and 
took immediate advantage of it. If it were possible 
for such a man to be placed in every bank, there 
would be fewer robberies. 


Prowler Fatally Shot by Doctor 

A negro burglar, believe to have been Will Collier 
of Huntington, W. Va., was shot and instantly killed 
in that city on November 22 ty Dr. J. D. Williams 
in the doctor’s home at 5308 Winchester Avenue. The 
negro was shot through the heart with a .38 caliber 
police special revolver. Dr. Williams was promptly 
exonerated by a jury which held that the prowler’s 
death was justifiable homicide. 


Patrolman Captures Bandits with Safe 
Patrolman Russell B. Malcolm, Syracuse (N. Y.) 
police marksman, sent two bullets into the back of a 
moving car, one of them nicking the driver’s head, 
after surprising two men on the sidewalk there remov- 
ing a safe from a store. Both men were arrested with 
their loot intact. 


Minister’s Sen Kills Robber in Pistol Duel 


A minister’s son, working as a gasoline station at- 
tendant, was seriously wounded in Cleveland in an 
attempted holdup, but before he fell he shot and 
killed the holdup man. 

The attendant was John Niegarth, 29 years old, the 
son of John R. Niegarth, of Reed City, Mich. 

The robber ran around the corner of the station, 
and started firing at the attendant. Niegarth grabbed 
a revolver from his cash register and returned the fire. 
The robber was shot through the heart on the at- 
tendant’s second shot. 


Gun Prevents Robbery 
Making a practice of carrying a revolver in his 
waist during business hours, George Ayoob, storekeeper 
of Boston, drove off the second pair of bandits within 
a year on April 17. The men, one of whom flourished 
a pistol, fled when the store man pulled forth his 
weapon. 


Two Thugs Slain by Baltimore Man 
In Baltimore, two bandits who attempted a holdup 
in a crowded confectionery store were shot and 
killed by a customer, Joseph Kelly, on March 11. 
Kelly fired when one of the bandits ordered another 
man to throw up his hands. 


Surprises Burglars in Cafe, Kills One 
Awakened from his sleep by a noise in the 
kitchen in his cafe in Los Angeles on March 9, L. 
E. Kelly grabbed his shotgun and fired, killing one 
of the two burglars. 
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OHIO CLUB MEMBERS HELP GUARD 
DILLINGER COMRADE 


HEN Adam Richetti, notorious Dil- 

linger gang outlaw, was captured 
near Liverpool, Ohio, last Autumn, Chief 
of Police J. H. Fultz wisely took every 
precaution against an attempted delivery 
of his prized capture. The Chief had 
been informed that four gunmen armed 
with machine guns were en route to 
Wellsville to liberate their partner in 
crime. Immediate action was essential. 
A hasty conference with Kenneth Pugh, 
Secretary of the East Liverpool Rifle Club, 
convinced the Chief that in the trained 
hands of local riflemen could be found a 
prompt and satisfactory solution of the 
problem. How the club responded in this 
emergency is told by Secretary Pugh. 

“The Chief having been convinced by 
myself that four trained riflemen equipped 
with .30 caliber Service rifles and with 
a minimum of cover would be more than 
a match for gangsters, even though 
equipped with machine guns, bullet-proof 
vests and armoured (boiler plate) cars, 
four of our club members were designated 
as sharpshooters and took their positions 
in strategic points around the jail. Other 
members of the club also helped by join- 
ing the posse which searched for Charles 
(Pretty Boy) Floyd in the woods north 
of East Liverpool on the afternoon he was 
killed by Federal Agents. This is but 
another instance of the usefulness of well- 
equipped, trained marksmen to the law- 
enforcing departments of the country. 
Sheriff Ballantine of Columbiana County 
was very favorably impressed with the 
protection which such a trained guard 
gave that when Richetti was turned over 
to him he requested that the above men- 
tioned riflemen be transferred to Lisbon 
to continue their services there. 

“These club members were placed out- 
side as a first line of defense and in con- 
nection with a force of inside guards gave 
twenty-four-hour protection for the ten 
days that Richetti was lodged in the 
Lisbon jail. 

“The Mayor and Safety Director of 
Wellsville were so favorably impressed 
that I have been requested to secure ten 
Enfields to be used by ten trained marks- 
men who will form a part of a thirty man 
Voluntary police department. There be- 
ing ten exits to the city it is desired that 
there be one trained rifleman equipped 
with an Enfield to disable any cars that 
refuse to stop at the police blockade. It 
is planned to have one voluntary patrol- 
man at the blockade to attempt to stop 
all cars and in the event they don’t stop 
the marksman who will be farther down 
the road will then attempt to disable the 
car. The other ten special patrolmen 
will constitute a special patrol to search 
vacant cars, buildings, and alleys for fu- 


gitives and act as reinforcements as 
needed at any of the exits. Voluntary 
police will be uniformed and warning of 
blockade given by large, plainly-worded, 
lighted signs.” 


HIGH SCORE WITH HALF-CENT .30- 
CALIBER LOADS 


HE accompanying data regarding 
handloaded ammunition used in re- 
cent matches held by the Burbank (Calif.) 
Rifle & Revolver Club may be of interest 
to the fraternity to show what can be 
accomplished at 200 yards with half-ceht 
loads. 
Of special significance is the improve- 
ment in the prone scores of the second 
match over the first. Outside of addi- 


tional practice, the answer lies chiefly in 
the better alloying and lubricating of the 
bullets to avoid leading, and in selection - 
of bullets for the second match that 
proved their accuracy in the first one. 

High scores for each match with data 
on the components used follow: 


Scores and Data on Lead-Bullet Match 


Range—200 yards; targets—slow fire, 200 
yard decimal; rapid—A target; rifles—.30 cal. 
military type; sights—iron ; unlimited sighters 
were allowed before starting the record string, 
but none after; first match, June 1934. 


Offhand Prone Rapid Total 
47 219 
46 213 
36 207 
39 20 
46 203 


No. 1 fired a 20” barrel Springfield Sporter, 
Modern Bond bullet No. 311870 of battery 
lead sized .311,11.7-gr. Hercules E. C. shotgun, 
F. A. No. 70 primers. No. 2, Service Spring- 
field as issued, Ideal bullet No. 308241, one to 
ten alloy sized .309,12-gr. E. C. and F. A. No. 
70 primers. No. 3, National Match Spring- 
field, M. B. No. 311870 scrap lead sized 
.311,10.2 of du Pont bulk shotgun, Rem. 8% 
primers. No. 4, same as No. 3. No. 5, Krag 
24” barrel sporter, Ideal No. 311413 90-5-5 
alloy sized .311,16-gr. du Pont No. 80, F. A. 
primers. Second match—October 1934. 


Prone Sitting Rapid Total 
No. ks 47 238 
No. page 45 233 
No. eet 48 233 
No. a 41 217 
Ne.8 .:..% 41 215 


No. 1 fired a National Match Springfield, 
Ideal bullet No. 311414 of battery lead sized 
.311,9.8-gr. du Pont Bulk Shotgun, Winchester 
Primers. No. 2, Krag Sporter, Modern Bond 
No. 311870 95-234-2% sized .311,10-gr. Her- 
cules E. C., F. A. primers. No. 3, Springfield 
Sporter, Modern Bond bullet No. 311870 95- 
2%4-2% sized .311,12.5-gr. Hercules E. C. and 
F. A. primers. No. 4, Springfield as issued, 
M. B. No. 311870 scrap lead sized 311,10 gr. 
Hercules E. C., F. A. primers. No. 5, Krag 
Sporter, Ideal No. 308284 90-5-5 sized .312,16- 
gr. du Pont No. 80, F. A. primers. 
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ST. PETERSBURG PREPARING FOR 
MIDWINTER SHOOT 


UNNY skies, balmy air, friendly folks 

and plenty of shooting are assured 
those who attend the National Mid-Winter 
Small-Bore Rifle & Pistol Tournament, 
to be held at St. Petersburg, Florida, Feb- 
ruary 9th to 12th inclusive. 

The “Sunshine City” (where the eve- 
ning paper is free every day the sun fails 
to shine), is rapidly becoming the center 
of midwinter shooting activities, attract- 
ing marksmen from the entire country to 
sich an extent that the N. R. A. will 
recognize the winner of the Grand Ag- 
gregate as “National Mid-Winter Cham- 
pion.” It is indeed a Southern Camp 
Perry, with the same crowd of hard-hold- 
ing, straight-shooting riflemen in attend- 
ance. Note, for instance, the first five 
in the 1934 Aggregate: Harry Paschal of 
Atlanta, Eric Johnson, of Connecticut, 
F. J. Paffe of Florida, Thurman Randle 
of Texas, and Fred Kuhn of Connecticut. 

The American Legion Range, consid- 
ered the finest in the South, with eighty 
rifle and twenty pistol firing points will 
accommodate the program of nine pistol 
and eleven rifle matches, with daily re- 
entries at each range. N. R. A. officials 
will supervise the matches, and the Coast 
Guard and Navy squadrons in Florida 
waters will furnish the range detail. 

St. Petersburg is a resort community, 
with no industry other than the entertain- 
tent of visitors, who flock there by the 
tens of thousands. All-year-round golf, 
fishing, bathing and tennis, together with 
the more specialized shuffleboard, roque 
and lawn bowling, furnish unequalled op- 
portunity for recreation. Many of the 
visiting riflemen bring their families for 
a winter vacation. It’s surprising how 
easy they find it to persuade the wife that 
a trip to Florida in February is really 
necessary to get in shape for Camp Perry. 

U. S. and State Highways leading into 
St. Petersburg are in excellent condition, 
and comfortable living accommodations 
may be found in nearby tourist camps, 
apartments, or hotels in accordance with 
each individual budget. The Chamber of 
Commerce in St. Petersburg will gladly 
furnish information regarding hostelry 
rates and road map information to those 
interested. 


U. S. INTERNATIONAL TEAMS GET 
CLEAN SWEEP 


N THE December issue we published 
detail scores of U.S. teams in the 1934 
Dewar, R. W. S. and Railwaymen’s Inter- 
national Matches. Official scores for the 
Fidac Match follow: 
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U. S. A. (American Legion). Team fired at Camp 
Perry, Ohio, in September, 1934. 
(Record) 1965 


Great Britain (British Legion). Team fired at Ham 
and Petersham Rifle Range, Petersham, Surrey, 

on 15th September, 1934. 
1951 


D. P. Tilling 

W. V. Knight 

= 5S eee 
M. E. Denner 

A. S. Guthrie 

J. W. R. Newman 


Team Captain: Capt. W. J. Artis. 
Team Coach: A. Traies, Alternate: P. G. Rich- 
ardson. 
Belgium. Team fired September, 1934. 


Maricq 
Rochez 
Saintes 


Swinnen 


Callebant 


Other Summaries 


DEWAR 


United States—7949 x 8000 
Great Britain—7918 
Canada—7776 
Australia—7651 

So. Africa—7622 

New Zealand—Not fired. 


RAILWAYMEN’S 


United States—7867 x 8000 
Great Britain—7811 
Canada—7702 


R. W. S. 


United States—3971 x 4000 
Great Britain—3914 
Germany—3865 


WILMINGTON TURKEY SHOOT 


ORTY-THREE rifle and pistol shoot- 
ers, and possibly twice that many spec- 
tators, attended the celebrated annual 
Thanksgiving Turkey Shoot of the Wil- 
mington Rifle and Pistol Club at their 
Wooddale Quarry Range, November 18. 
Among this year’s features was a 5-shot 
match with pistols at 100 yards on the 
center of the Military B rifle target with 
12” V ring. The V was scored 6, the re- 
mainder of the B bull 5, and the 4 ring a 4. 


Outside of the small corners, which scored 
3, it was just too bad and the hand-gun 
shooter took a miss. 

Due to the 160’ walls at the range light 
fails very early in the afternoon in autumn 
on the Wilmington range and most shoot- 
ers fired in but two or three matches. 

All other pistol matches were 2 targets 
of 10 shots. H. P.S. 200. 


Results follow: 


100-yard Pistol: 1,S. D. Kirk, 29, turkey; 
2, H. G. Tanner, 28; 3, J. L. Malone and W. 
A. Reid, tie, 27. P 

50-yard Pistol: 1, S. D. Kirk, 180, cash; 
2, C. S. Landis, 179; 3, H. F. Jolley, 177; 
4, Dr. E. F. Iszard, 174. 

25-yard Pistol: 1, C. S. Landis, 198, cash; 
2, H. F. Jolley, 189; 3, Mrs. Fred Lord, 182; 
4, J. L. Malone, 172. 

Running Deer, 3 shots, pistol: 1, Dr. H. G. 
Tanner, 6, cash; 2, S. D. Kirk, 4; 3, W. A. 
Reid and E. F. Burkins, each 3. 

Rifle Matches, running deer: 1, Winfield 
Cann, 9, turkey; 2, William Monigle, 6; 3, 
Mrs. R. L. Minnick, 5. 

50-yard Offhand Rifle, 5 shots, 100 yard 
center: 1, W. L. Cann, 49 x 50, turkey; 2, S. 
L. McAllister, 48; 3, C. S. Landis, Jr., 46; 
4, F. R. Lesney, 45. 

Burkins and Kowalski won turkeys on the 
Fitz Luck target. 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL TURKEY 
SHOOT 


HE Fifth Annual Turkey Shoot of 

Post 119, A. L., Harvard, Massachu- 
setts, was held again at Willard Range, 
Still River, with twenty-six contestants 
firing. 

The committee in charge made changes 
in the arrangement of target butts, install- 
ing the system shown in one of the issues 
of the AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, published in 
the summer. The new arrangement was a 
great success and speeded up the shooting 
considerably. The event was better organ- 
ized this year than ever and went off with- 
out a hitch. 

In the four regular events turkeys were 
won as follows: first turkey—Edward 
Haskell, Still River; second turkey—Mr. 
Deloid, Clinton; third and fourth—Harold 
Bigelow, Harvard. 

In these four events there is an element 
of luck, which is introduced by placing a 
penciled cross on the back of the 6” bull’s- 
eye. The standard 100-yard N. R. A. 
target is used. Each contestant fires five 
shots in each event. Only shots in the 
black are counted. The shot which comes 
nearest the penciled cross on the back wins 
the turkey in each event. The cross on the 
back is different on each target and no one 
knows where it is placed. 

The special event for high score was 
won by H. Guy Loverin, using a Win- 
chester Hornet and his own bullets, 

This year a number of the outside Posts 
competed, which added very materially to 
the interest of the event. 
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CLUB NOTES 


Gruetli Rifle Club, Inc., of Paterson, N. J., held 
their annual small-bore open tournament at their range 
in Clifton, N. J., on November 11. To bring this 
year’s outdoor season to an end, team shooting, handi- 
cap matches and a 50-shot contest were staged. A 
cool but brilliant November day helped to bring the 
shooters on the outdoor range once more and make a 
success of the event. 


Donald No-Hooey Wilson, Hyde Park (Ill.) 
Kingfish, won the second and final stage of the club’s 
Woodsman Trophy Championship with a total score 
of 380 for the course. ‘Jerry’? Block knocked off high 
tyro honors and for the next month can cover any 
crack in his bedroom plaster with that handsome H. G. 
Wilson plaque. 


In the Connecticut State Rifle & Revolver As- 
sociation matches, held at New Haven, November 
3 and 4 no single shooter won more than one event. 
The winners included Eric Johnson; A. E. Sharp; 
H. D. Allyn; and L. D. Flinchbough. 


In the Second Annual North Texas Small-Bore 
Shoot held at Wichita Falls on December 2nd, Bob 
Roark, Wichita Falls, won the Rifle Championship 
event and F. C. Hirdler, Jr., Oklahoma University 
student, copped the Pistol Championship. 


In the Shoot sponsored by the Affiliated Rifle 
Clubs of Rhode Island, held at Rumford on October 
21, the Sniper Rifle Club of Providence cleaned up by 
winning both the Providence News Tribune Trophy 
and the cup donated by Senator Metcalf. Both 
events were fired with the service rifle. 


CHALLENGES 


Vv. F. W. Rifle Club ‘of Morgantown, W. Va., 
challenges other clubs to postal matches at fifty feet. 
Metallic sights. Ten men to shoot. Five high to 
count. Address: H. F. Mills, Secretary, V. F. W. 
Rifle Club, 565 First Street, Morgantown, W. Va. 


The Girls’ Team of Grover Cleveland High 
Sehool, St. Louis, Mo., desires to arrange postal 
matches with similar teams during the coming season. 
Any positions and course of fire will be acceptable. 
Address: R. C. Wilson, 4352 Louisiana Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Caledonia (N. Y.) Rifle Club wishes either single 
or a series of three matches with any rifle team. 
Prefer to shoot any sights and three positions on the 
50 ft. range. Please write to Mr. Robert Boulle, Sec., 
Caledonia, N. Y. 


Tech High School Rifle Team of Washington, 
D. C., challenges school or civilian clubs to postal 
matches under the following conditions: Teams of 
10, five high to count. 10 shots prone and 10 shots 
standing. Strictly offarm. Metallic sights—50-ft. 
indoor range. Address Rifle Team Manager, Mc- 
Kinley High School, Washington, D. C. 


250 ATTEND MISSOURI RIFLE AND 
PISTOL SHOOT 


HE 110th Engineers Missouri Na- 

tional Guard held a very successful 
shoot November 4 at their Military Coun- 
try Club, Kansas City, Mo. 

Sanctioned by the Missouri State Rifle 
and Pistol Association, the program con- 
sisted of matches for the heavy and small- 
bore rifle and pistol, the schedule includ- 
ing twenty events. About 250 contestants 
were present from Missouri, Kansas, and 
Oklahoma, 


JANUARY, 1935 


Officials of the match were: Col. Jesse 
F. Brown, General Director; Lt. Col. H. E. 
Poor, Executive Officer; Maj. Henry D. 
Campbell, Chief Range Officer rifle range; 
Capt. F. Werner Miller, Chief Range Offi- 
cer pistol range; Capt. R. N. Tutt, Chief 
Range Officer small-bore rifle range; Capt. 
J. F. Duggan, Chief Statistical Officer. 

The winners: 


PISTOL AND REVOLVER 
Tyro .22-Caliber Individual Match 
. Capt. F. Werner Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


. Lt. J. W. Kumpfer, Kansas City, Mo. 
. Lt. Col. H. E. Poor, Kansas City, Mo... . 


Tyro Heavy-Caliber Individual Match 
. B. A. Fleming, Kansas City, Mo. 
. F. C. Newton, Topeka, Kans 
. A. A. Fluke, Topeka, Kans. 


Heavy-Caliber Individual Match 
. L. G. Ferril, Kansas City, Mo... 
. J. F. Reel, Kansas City, Mo. 
. Wm. Kirkpatrick, Topeka, Kans. 


Heavy-Caliber Team Match 


. Marksman Club, No. 1, Kansas City, Mo... 
. Marksman Club, No. 2, Kansas City Mo.. 
. Capital City Club, Topeka, Kans..... 


Service Pistol Individual Match 


Ferril, Kansas City, Mo...... 
McKone, Lawrence, Kans 
McKone, Jr., Lawrence, Kans... 


. L.G. 
. S.A. 
S. A. 


Service Pistol Team Match 


. Reserve Officers Association, Kansas City, Mo. 
. Marksman Club, Kansas City, Mo......... 
. 110th Engineers, Mo. N. G., 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Fifty-Yard Slow-Fire Heavy-Caliber Individual 
Match 

. Wm. Kirkpatrick, Topeka, Kans.... . 

. R. C. Fields,. Kansas City, Mo. 

. S. A. McKone, Lawrence, Kans. 


173 
171 
169 


Fifty-Yard Slow-Fire .22-Caliber Individual Match 


J. F. Reel, Kansas City, Mo.... 182 
. R. C. Fields, Kansas City, Mo... . 174 
3. Dr. Herbert H. Brown, Chanute, Kans... . 169 


HEAVY-CALIBER RIFLE MATCHES 
Individual Prone Re-entry Match 
. C. W. Simpson, Kansas City, Mo...... 


. R. B. Long, Topeka, Kans. es 
. Gale Mann, Highland, Kans......... 


Service Team Prone Championship 
. Kansas National Guard, Topeka, Kans.... . 
. Company “A,” 110th Engineers, 
Kansas City, Mo........ eda 
. Company “D,” 110th Engineers, 
Kansas City, Mo 


Individual Offhand Re-entry Match 
. B. C. Whitmore, Topeka, Kans. 
. W. Noble, Highland, Kans...... 
3. Sgt. E. A. Pool, 110th Engineers, 
Ramesses Clty, Os. 6 6.6 .<escewen cs 


Individual Offhand Free Rifle Match 
. Ralph Mann, Highland, Kans............ 
. W. Noble, Highland, Kans.......... 
. Sgt. E. Pool, 110th Engineers, 

Kansas City, Mo......... ; 


Team Offhand Championship 


. Company “A,” 110th Engineers, 
Kansas City, Mo.......... 
. Kansas National Guard, Topek: 


Individual Slow-Fire Champienship 
. Sgt. E. A. Pool, 110th Engineers, 
Kansas City, Mo... ; 
. Sam McKone, Jr., Lawrence, Kans. 
. W. Noble, Highland, Kans.. . 
Team Slow-Fire Championship 
. Company ‘‘A,” 110th Engineers, 
Kansas City, Mo. ; 
. Kansas National Guard, Topeka, Kans.. . 
. Hdq. and Ser. Co., 110th Engineers, 
Kansas City, Mo..... 
Individual Rapid-Fire Championship 
. Sgt. E. A. Pool, 110th Engineers, 
fe: eee aA 
. Sam McKone, Jr., Lawrence, Kans. 
. B. C. Whitmore, Topeka, Kans. 
Team Rapid-Fire Champienship 
. Company “A,” 110th Engineers, 
Kansas City, Mo... ; 
2. Kansas National Guard, Topeka, Kans. 
. Hdq. and Ser. Co., 110th Engineers, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
SMALL-BORE RIFLE MATCHES 
Fifty Yards Re-entry Match 


. Sam McKone, Jr., Lawrence, Kans. 
. Sgt. James Ponte, Kansas National Guard, 
Topeka, Kans. 
. J. I. Tabor, Joplin, Mo. 
Open Team Championship 


. Kansas National Guard, Topeka, Kans. 

. Company “D,” 110th Engineers, Missouri 
National Guard, Kansas City, Mo. 

. Company ‘“B,” 110th Engineers, Missouri 
National Guard, Kansas City, Mo. 


LADY RANKS WITH NATION’S BEST 
MARKSMEN 


| the past three years Mrs. Marion 
Semmelmeyer, 220 Hilcrest, Beverly 
Hills, Calif., has been climbing steadily 
to the top, winning matches from old 
experienced shooters. Today she is the 
outstanding lady shot in the nation, and 
shoots with equal dexterity the .22 pistol, 
.38-caliber revolver or .45 Colt automatic. 

At San Diego on November 11 she 
turned in one of the most brilliant and 
consistent exhibitions in the history of 
the range, which was reopened after being 
remodeled. She started out with a score 
of 179x200 in the 20-shot slow fire to 
take second and then followed up with a 
mark of 287 x 300 in the .38-caliber na- 
tional course competition for another sec- 
ond place. She climaxed her effort with 
a 256x300 in the .45 pistol match to 
place third and when officials had com- 
piled her day’s scores she had 625 x 700 
and had won the grand aggregate prize. 

Not only did Mrs. Semmelmeyer out- 
shoot the custodians of the law and the 
numerous civilian aces, but she won the 
grand aggregate by five points and came 
within two points of trying the best mark 
ever made on the range. The record of 
627 is held by Jake Engbrecht of the Los 
Angeles Police Department. 

In June last, on the same range at San 
Diego, she made a score of 197 x 200 with 
a Colt 8-inch barrel pistol at 25 yards. 
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OFFICIAL BULLETINS—N. R. A. 


FALL POSTAL MATCHES 
{All ties decided as per N. R. A. Rules] 


Bulletin No. 1 
FALL INDIVIDUAL DEWAR MATCH 
(65 Entries) 


Conditions: Twenty shots at 50 yards and twenty 
shots at 100 yards. Metallic sights. To the winner 
a gold-filled medal; second a silver medal; third to 
tenth bronze medals. 

1. Mark R. M. Gwilliam, Bloomfield, N. J... . 
. E. M. Farris, Portsmouth, Ohio 
. Claude Westfall, Athens, Ohic 
Joseph Jones, Boston, Mass. 

Chas. Grollimund, Paterson, N. J 

. R. C. Pope, Dallas, Texas 

Benj. Harrison, Sandwich, Mass 
D. A. Thimmesch, Dubuque, Iowa 
Ralph W. Travis, Waterloo, Iowa 
. U.S. Vance, Ft. Thomas, Ky 


Note: Official results of the Fall Individual Short- 
Range, Full Grand Aggregate and Fall Small-Bore 
Wimbledon Matches (Bulletins Nos. 2, 3, and 4), are 
being held pending an investigation of abnormally 
high scores reported in each of these events. These 
three bulletins will be published next month. 


399 


SPS eONAMNS HN 


_ 


Bulletin No. 5 
FALL SHORT-RANGE TWO-MAN TEAM MATCH 
(16 Entries) 


Conditions: Twenty shots per man at 50 yards and 
twenty shots at 100 yards. Metallic sights. To the 
winning team 2 silver medals; 2 bronze medals to the 
second and third teams. 


1. Earl Mercier, Joliet, Ill. .. 400 
Fred Johansen, Joliet, Ill re 

2. L. C. Farnsworth, Arbuckle, Calif...... 397 
E. Schwab, Sacramento, Calif.......... 398 

3. John Harness, Dindba, Calif... . 396 
George Mueller, Visalia, Calif... 


798 
795 
795 


Bulletin No. 6 
FALL LONG-RANGE TWO-MAN 
(12 Entries) 


Conditions: Twenty shots per man at 200 yards. 
Any sights. To the winning team 2 silver medals; 
second and third teams 2 bronze medals. 


1. A. McLauchlan, Grand Blanc, Mich... . 
J. Novath, Flint, Mich 

2. Chas. Vander Bush, Paterson, N. J... .. 
Chas. Grollimund, Paterson, N. J....... 

3. L. C. Farnsworth, Arbuckle, Calif. 
E. Schwab, Sacramento, Calif. 


TEAM MATCH 


192 
198 
190 
198 
193 
192 


390 
388 


385 


Bulletin No. 7 
FALL INDIVIDUAL 200-YARD .30-CALIBER 
RIFLE MATCH 
(9 Entries) 


Conditions: Twenty shots at 200 yards. Metallic 
sights. To the winner a gold-filled medal; second a 
silver medal; third a bronze medal. 

1. Chas. D. Fuller, Picacho, N. Mex... . 93 
2. John Edwards, Jr., Paterson, N. J.......... 92 
3. Lyle Stoker, Lovelock, Nev. tie dies CD 


Bulletin No. 8 
FALL INDIVIDUAL 1,000-YARD .30-CALIBER 
RIFLE MATCH 
(13 Entries) 


Conditions: Twenty shots at 1,000 yards. Any 
sights. To the winner a gold-filled medal; second a 
silver medal; third to fifth bronze medals. 

1. Russell Kleckner, Reading, Pa... .. 
2. M. Davidowitch, Brooklyn, N. Y 
3. 


5. H. E. Stone, Norristown, Pa 
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Bulletin No. 9 
FALL JUNIOR PRONE MATCH—SEC. “A” 
(Under 15 years of age) 
(20 Entries) 


Conditions: Forty shots at 50 feet. Metallic sights. 
To the winner a gold-filled medal; second a silver 
medal; third to fifth bronze medals. 


. J. Penhallegon, Chicago, Ill... . . 

. Henry Dunbar, Sandwich, Mass 

. Roger Hughes, Youngstown, Ohio 

. Virgil Pettit, Des Moines, Iowa 

. Doris Dodge, Huntington Beach, Calif...... 


Bulletin No. 10 
FALL JUNIOR PRONE MATCH—SEC. “B” 
(Over 15 years of age) 
(37 Entries) 


Conditions: Forty shots at 50 feet. Metallic sights. 
To the winner a gold-filled medal; second a silver 
medal; third to seventh bronze medals. 


. Marvin Weisner, Des Moines, Iowa 

. Howard Wilson, Jr., Hornell, N. Y......... 

. Ammon Bell, Hummelstown, Pa........... 

. Wm. Hamilton, Somerville, N. J........... 

. Joseph Chapel, Youngstown, Ohio 

. J. P. Milnor, Jr., Memphis, Tenn : 
F. W. Watriss, New York, N. Y........... 


Bulletin No. 11 
FALL INDIVIDUAL SLOW-FIRE PISTOL MATCH 
(17 Entries) 


Conditions: Twenty shots slow fire at 50 yards. Any 
.22 pistol or revolver. To the winner a gold-filled 
medal; second a silver medal; third to fifth bronze 
medals. 


1. Chas. Robideau, Hartford, Conn. 

2. Wm. Shauger, Jr., Franklin, N. J.......... 
3. Nick Lehnen, Medford, Wis. 

4. Robt. Dunbar, Grosse Pointe, Mich 

5. Edward Culkin, Brighton, Mass.......... 


Bulletin No. 12 


FALL SLOW-FIRE AUTOMATIC-PISTOL AND 
REVOLVER MATCH 


(12 Entries) 


Conditions: Twenty shots slow fire at 50 yards. 
Any automatic pistol or revolver of .38 caliber or 
larger. To the winner a gold-filled medal; second a 
silver medal; third to fifth bronze medals. 


. Wm. Shauger, Jr., Franklin, N. J 

. Nick Lehnen, Medford, Wis 

. N. R. Adair, Yuma, Ariz 

. Fay Ingleright, Bradford, Pa 

. J. H. Chapman, Philadelphia, Pa........... 


Bulletin No. 13 


FALL TIMED-FIRE PISTOL OR REVOLVER 
MATCH 


(13 Entries) 


Conditions: Four scores of five shots each, 20 seconds 
per score, at 25 yards. Match once begun must be 
completed without interruption. Any automatic pistol 
or revolver of .38 caliber or larger. To the winner a 
gold-filled medal; second a silver medal; third to fifth 
bronze medals. 


. Wm. Shauger, Jr., Franklin, N. J. 

. Nick Lehnen, Medford, Wis... . 

. Wm. Warshal, Seattle, Wash... . 

. J. H. Chapman, Philadelphia, Pa 

. J. P. Medinger, Las Cruces, N. Mex. 


195 
194 
190 
188 
187 


Bulletin No. 14 


FALL RAPID-FIRE PISTOL OR REVOLVER 
MATCH 


(8 Entries) 
Conditions: Four scores of five shots each, 10 sec- 


onds per score, at 25 yards. Any automatic pistol or 
revolver of .38 caliber or larger. To the winner a 


gold-filled medal; 
bronze medal. 

1. Nick Lehnen, Medford, Wis. 

2. N. R. Adair, Yuma, Ariz 

3. J. P. Medinger, Las Cruces, N. Mex 


second a silver medal; third a 


Bulletin No. 15 


FALL INDIVIDUAL PISTOL CHAMPIONSHIP 
MATCH 


(26 Entries) 


Conditions: Two scores of five shots each, slow fire, 
at 50 yards; two scores of five shots each, timed fire, 
20 seconds per score, at 25 yards; two scores of five 
shots each, rapid fire, 10 seconds per score, at 25 
yards. Any pistol or revolver .38 caliber or larger. 
To the winner a gold-filled medal; second a silver 
medal; third to seventh bronze medals. 


. Nick Lehnen, Medford, Wis. 

. J. P. Medinger, Las Cruces, N. Mex... 

. John Cataldo, Lyons Falls, N. Y......... 
. Walter Weber, Grand Rapids, Mich... . 

. Wm. Warshall, Seattle, Wash 

ae. WR. Me, Was A oc ck ses iy 
. V. Jubenville, Detroit, Mich............ 


Bulletin No. 16 


FALL .22 PISTOL AND REVOLVER CHAMPION- 
SHIP MATCH 


(14 Entries) 


Conditions: Same course as ‘Individual Pistol Cham- 
pionship”’ above. Any .22 rim-fire pistol or revolver. 
To the winner a gold-filled medal; second a silver 
medal; third to fifth bronze medals. 

289 
285 
285 


1. D. A. Thimmesch, Dubuque, Iowa... 

2. Nick Lehnen, Medford, Wis... . 

3. Wm. Shauger, Jr., Franklin, N. J. 

4. N. R. Adair, Yuma, Ariz 

5. Wm. Warshall, Seattle, Wash.............. 


NATIONAL MATCH RIFLES 


HE supply of new National Match 

Rifles has been practically exhausted. 
However, there is a quantity of overhauled 
National Match Rifles available for sale to 
members of the N. R. A. through the office 
of the Director of Civilian Marksmanship. 
These latter rifles were used in the last 
National Matches, upon the completion of 
which they were returned to the Spring- 
field Armory for overhaul. Each rifle was 
completely disassembled and all com- 
ponent parts inspected. Those parts not 
meeting the National Match specifications 
were rejected and replaced with new com- 
ponents. All stocks have been refinished 
and those stocks replaced which were 
cracked, checked, or otherwise not con- 
sidered satisfactory. New barrels were in- 
stalled in all of the rifles in which the star- 
gauge measurements showed the dimen- 
sions to be outside of the limit permitted 
for new National Match barrels. Each 
rifle has been targeted and required to pass 
the same specifications as to accuracy as 
a new rifle, 


It is considered that these rifles are 
equal in all respects to new National 
Match Rifles. However, the list price for 
the special target or reconditioned Na- 
tional Match Rifle ($35.48) will apply. In 
addition to price of rifle there is a packing 
charge of $1.35 and Excise Tax of $3.69, 
making a total charge of $40.52. 
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A FREE SERVICE TO TARGET, BIG GAME AND FIELD SHOTS—ALL QUESTIONS ANSWERED DIRECTLY BY MAIL 


EVERY CARE IS USED IN COLLECTING DATA FOR QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BUT NO RESPONSIBILITY IS ASSUMED FOR ANY ACCIDENT WHICH MAY OCCUR 


SOME WEAVER-REST RESULTS 


T SEEMS that every time I use the 

Weaver machine rest, on the N. R. A. 
100-yard range, conditions become un- 
favorable to close grouping. Either the 
wind whips up a gale or the thermometer 
drops toward the freezing point, or both. 
The last time out it was so cold we had 
to build a fire and warm our hands be- 
tween strings. ; 

This had a peculiar effect on “Bill” 
Dier’s Savage Sporter in .22-Hornet cal- 
iber. It shot well enough with Winchester 
and Savage brands of Hornet ammuni- 
tion, but, as the barrel warmed, each shot 
went higher and higher, so that the ver- 
tical dispersion of the 10-shot groups 
measured 3, 334, and 43 inches in order. 
The extreme horizontals, on the other 
hand, ran 1, 2%46, and 15@ inches, respec- 
tively. Finally, we tried a 10-shot string 
with a 3-minute to 5-minute interval be- 
tween shots, which served to maintain an 
even barrel-temperature, and this group 
became round in shape, measuring 14 
inches in both directions. This was with 
Savage H. V. ammunition. 


A Stevens 441% Hornet 


Quite a while back I learned that the 
Stevens factory had only three of the 
original No. 44%4-Model single-shot ac- 
tions remaining on hand. These were 
of the .32-40 Schuetzen type. Mr. Hop- 
kins very kindly cooperated to the extent 
of fitting one of these actions with the 
Stevens, Walnut Hill, Model 417-1, heavy 
target barrel, chambered for the .22- 
Hornet cartridge. I had the sight slots 
omitted and barrel blocks fitted instead, 
as only telescope sights were to be used. 
At the cost of some little trouble the 
Model-417%4 buttstock and forestock were 
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adapted to the combination, forming a 
complete small-game rifle. The M-44% 
receiver is case-hardened and the hammer 
fall or travel is at least twice that of the 
modern Stevens target action. The ejec- 
tion proved powerful and reliable and 
this action permitted loading with the 
greatest convenience. 


This rifle weighs over 12 pounds with 
scope and sling, but I was seeking a con- 
stant zero for “spot hunting,” such as is 
obtained in cruising about the country in 
a car and, theoretically, that heavy bar- 
rel on the S. S. action was very necessary. 
This theory seems to be borne out by the 
subsequent shooting with this rifle. 


When first received it was zeroed, from 
the prone position, to shoot an inch above 
the cross-hair intersection at 100 yards. 
It did the same from muzzle-and-elbow 
rest, and later from machine rest. Also all 
factory loads of normal or high-velocity 
type gave practically the same impact with 
the heavy barrel, while in lighter bolt- 
action guns with one-piece stocks the im- 
pact varied as much as 3 minutes of angle 
with different lots of factory ammunition 
of the same brand. Leaving off the sling 
or shifting to sitting position did not 
seem to change the zero or impact. 

The first time it was tried on the 
Weaver rest the fore-end was removed 
for a metal-to-metal contact. The trig- 
ger was “pinched” off with the thumb 
behind the trigger-guard. The day was 
cool and a strong North wind blew across 
the 100-yard range from 7 o’clock. Most 
of the high-velocity loads gave about the 
same accuracy as had been obtained with 
the sling in prone position. My ‘atest 
lot of R. A. Hi-Speed (m. v. 2625 f.-s.) 
went into 1.81 inches, while the earlier lot 
of R. A. Hi-Speed stuff loaded with soft- 
point bullets gave the biggest group of that 


session. W. R. A. Soft Point (m. v., 2350 
f.-s.) gave a group of 1.75 inches. 

On our next session with the machine 
rest these two loads again proved the most 
accurate in this barrel, going 1.875 and 
1.565 inches, respectively. It was much 
colder this day, but the wind was far less 
strong. This time the heavy-barrel Stevens 
was supported in the rear V-block of the 
Weaver rest on its fore-end and a regular 
grip and pull was used in firing the rifle, 
with no appreciable change in the results. 
Again, the impact with all loads was about 
an inch above the point of aim. Even a 
light lead-alloy handload (m. v. 1500 f.-s.) 
landed on the point of aim, or no more 
than 1% minutes of angle lower than 
regular loads. 

The convincing evidence of a constant 
zero was very pleasing to me, as I had 
been perfectly willing to sacrifice a bit of 
inherent accuracy to get it if necessary. 
Of a half-dozen other Hornet rifles I have 
used only one approached this heavy 
Stevens Single Shot in that important 
feature, and that one was my first Krag- 
Hornet with M1 Springfield barrel, con- 
verted by J. B. Sweany of Winters, Cal- 
ifornia. 

While it holds a pleasingly uniform 
zero, this heavy M-417 Stevens barrel 
seems to have a decided preference for 
certain brands and lots of ammunition. 
It groups best with Winchester loads in 
several lots and with the latest Reming- 
ton Hollow-Point lot. All the W. R. A. 
ammunition I tried, including Super- 
Speed, made normal] small groups of 7 or 
8 shots in an inch or less at 100 yards, 
with 2 or 3 fliers in each 10-shot group, 
enlarging it to nearly two inches in ex- 
treme spread. Such accuracy is satis- 
factory for small-game shooting up to 
extreme effective range for the Hornet, 
which is 150 yards, 
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52W With Heavy Winchester Barrel 


As mentioned last month, nothing defi- 
nite can be stated with assurance about 
the accuracy of small-bore rim-fire am- 
munition, because of its sensitiveness to 
changes in external conditions. Internal 
changes also take place in the cartridge 
itself if it is stored too long, as it de- 
teriorates more rapidly than center-fire 
ammunition. Old lots may be accurate 
but they seldom equal the selected fresh 
match-quality lots, regardless of their 
previous excellence. Results vary on the 
same day in different match-quality bar- 
rels or in the same barrel on different days 
with the same lot of ammunition. There- 
fore, the groups reported below do not 
prove anything about the ammunition, 
but merely show how one gun reacted to 
the various lots and brands tried in it on 
that particular day. 

Being dissatisfied with the pronounced 
vertical dispersion of the 100-yard groups 
obtained with my heavy-barrel 52-Win- 
chester, I thoroughly cleaned out the 
action as a step toward improved ignition, 
and then tried it in the Weaver rest with- 
out the stock to eliminate any possibility 
of a bedding-fault. Results were much 
the same, until I finally discovered and 
polished off a burr on the edge of the 
chamber, just to the left of the striker 
indent, or at 11 o’clock. 


The machine-rest shooting was resumed 
on a much colder day, with the temper- 
ature at 40 degrees and a very light North 
wind from 7 o’clock. On account of the 
drop in temperature I expected 4 to %4- 
minute greater spread in my 10-shot 
groups, but I hoped to get a more normal 
dispersion, or a nearly round shape of 
groups from that improved chamber. 


The stock was replaced and the normal 
method of trigger pull was employed. The 
shooting was done as fast as I could 
manipulate gun and rest with the requisite 
care. With the new Weaver yoke on the 
rear V-block the impact was quickly and 
conveniently changed on the target card 
and in definite steps. One thing that 
helped was the uniform zero of all target 
loads in that heavy Winchester barrel 
which made possible arbitrary adjust- 
ments in the zero of the Weaver rest. A 
Parker-Hale tripod straddled the rest and 
held a B&L spotting scope through which 
the operator could watch his group form. 
Indeed, we could note in the field of the 
scope the -trajectory of each bullet on its 
way to the target. 


The firing was done in 2 hours, between 
12:30 and 2:30 P. M. Starting with a 
clean barrel the smokeless loads were fired 
in order without further cleaning. 
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20 shots 
1.937 
1.812 
1.750 


10 shots 


1.812 
1.750 
1.750 
1.750 
2.188 
1.812 


Cartridge Stock 


old 
old 
new 
new 
new 


Super Match ... 
Kleanbore 
Kleanbore Aer 
Rustless F-K ... 1.312 

Dewar Match .. 1.187 

This was not a test of ammunition, which 
would have required at least 50 rounds of 
each brand fired in several match barrels 
for a more accurate average. It was 
merely a check on the barrel after im- 
proving a burred chamber to reduce the 
vertical dispersion. That this was accom- 
plished is indicated by the groups above, 
none of which (in new stock) did worse 
than 2 inches in extreme spread, even on 
that cold day. It was also indicated by 
the fact that the vertical dispersion for 
Super-Match, Rustless and Dewar Match 
was only an inch or less. This also seemed 
to indicate a superficial victory in this 
check for smokeless target loads over 
lesmok target loads. 


SHOOTING SEVERAL H&R MODELS 


AM not infrequently asked, which is 

the best H&R model, what grip, bar- 
rel-length and trigger do I prefer? The 
straight trigger suits me best because it 
is more accommodating or better adapted 
to various different hands and holds than 
is the curved trigger. The curved trigger 
forces an arbitrary and more uniform 
position of the finger, and it is fine when 
it fits. The pull is best on the U.S. R. A. 
pistol and Single-Action revolver. 

The heavy models are best for a steady 
hold when the barrel-length is correct for 
hang and balance and the stock is right 
for the individual marksman. The 6-inch 
revolver barrel and the 7-inch and 8-inch 
pistol barrels are about right in the 
heavy models. The 10-inch and 2-inch 
or 3-inch barrels run second. The No. 5 
stock is best for general choice or greatest 
adaptability. The pistol is more accurate 
than the revolver, but both shoot better 
than they can be held, even though they 
are exceptionally well designed for good 
holding. Thus personal preference must 
rule here too. 

To get a definite comparison I fired 
several H&R handguns on definite, suc- 
cessive days, shooting each gun on two 
different days with 100 rounds of the 
same ammunition, which was Peters Rust- 
less Filmkote in the Conical-Ball-Cap 
load. The shooting was at 25 feet, in- 
doors, under artificial light to keep con- 
ditions as nearly equal as possible. All 
models had similar Patridge sights. Choos- 
ing definite days made average results 
more representative of match conditions, 
all shots being counted without selection. 
The trigger pull was practically 2% 
pounds on all models used in the test. 


The average 10-shot group or extreme 
spread was measured center-to-center and 
not to the inner scoring edges. The con- 
centration in a %%-inch circle was also 
counted. The mean figures (average per 
10 shots) are surprisingly alike for the 
first three target models. The firing dates 
were on the 7th, 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th 
of November. 


Score 


81.9 
82.7 


Group 14”-Circle 
55% 
54% 
57% 83.9 
52% 78.4 


No. 1 was the latest U. S. R. A.-Model 
pistol with 8-inch heavy barrel and the 
new No. 5-Full stock. It had a perfect 
balance and the weight of 2 lbs., 1 oz. 
seemed ideal. The new No. 5 stock was 
too full in back to fit my hand perfectly. 
The trigger was straight and grooved. 
The metal part of the grip (front strap) 
also was grooved. 

No. 2 was the earlier U. S. R. A.-Model 
pistol with regular 7-inch barrel and the 
regular No. 5 stock. The balance and 
grip were fine but the weight of 1 Ib., 12 
ozs. seemed too light for the best holding. 
The sharply-curved, grooved trigger did 
not suit my hold and was somewhat un- 
comfortable. The front strap was smooth. 

No. 3 was the original Single-Action- 
Model revolver with regular 6-inch barrel 
and regular No. 5 stock. The balance and 
grip were fine, but the weight of 1 lb., 13 
ozs. seemed a bit light. The trigger was 
grooved and straight, but the front strap 
was smooth. The smallest group of less 
than an inch (with 9 shots in 14-inch) 
and the two highest scores (a 93 and 96) 
came in the series fired with this model. 

No. 4 was the heavy-model, double- 
action, Sportsman revolver with 3-inch 
barrel and the smallest (No. 1) stock. The 
balance was satisfactory but the hang or 
feel necessitated a continual effort to de- 
feat the tendency of the muzzle to droop 
or dip, which resulted in too much vertical 
dispersion and large groups. The grooved 
trigger was moderately curved, and satis- 
factory in that respect, but the pull on 
this double-action model was not quite 
as clean and uniform as on the target 
models. The concentration was very 
good, with 52% in a ¥%-inch circle, but 
there were too many stray shots which 
served to keep the score low. The best 
group was 1% inches and the best score 
with this 3-inch revolver was 89. 


THE TRUHON GANG POWDER 
LOADER 


OHN A. TRUHON, 6178 Common- 
wealth Avenue, Detroit, Michigan, 
has brought out a gravity powder measure 
with six funnels. The primed shells are 
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held mouth up in series of six in a brass 
loading tray, each row being slid under 
the six nozzles of the charger in turn. 
The hopper portion is large-(2” x.5” x 6”), 
but neatly finished and blackened, being 
cast in one piece of what is apparently 
an aluminum alloy. There is an oblong 
lid of the same material. The second 
major part is the large barrel of the 
measure proper, also of an aluminum alloy. 
There is a handle fastened to one end for 
rotating this cylinder for alternate filling 
and dumping. 

The loader is supported on a tray-like 
brass base by four brass posts which are 
held by screws in four sockets of the main 
casting. This arrangement permits adjust- 
ments for height in accommodating differ- 
ent lengths of cartridge cases, from the 
.30-’06 size to the .32 Short, for example. 
The brass loading tray is an auxiliary two- 
part affair. The tray fits and slides in the 
base of loader and it carries a perforated 
plate for holding the cases, properly spaced 
in rows. 

In the cylinder measure and charger are 
six charge holes bored slightly larger than 
Y4-inch diameter and deep enough to con- 
tain 20 grains weight of Pistol Powder No. 
5, or 40 grains blackpowder, or 23 grains 
No. 80, or 35 grains 1204, 30 grains Light- 
ning, 31 grains Pyro D. G. and 35 grains 
No. 17%. This maximum capacity limits 
the loader to mid-range or gas-check loads 
in military-rifle calibers or reduced loads 
in larger rifles. It will, of course, hold 
enough powder for full charges in medium- 
poweér rifles and those of lighter caliber and 
for any handgun cartridge. The exact 
weight of charge is controlled by regulat- 
ing the depth of the hole by means of a 
sliding brass plunger. These plungers in 
all six holes are controlled at once or in 
unison by a ratchet device and a thumb 
screw on the left end of the cylinder. This 
screw Carries a pointer or indicator along a 
scale graduated in grain units for Pistol 
Powder No. 5. On the opposite end of 
the cylinder is another thumb screw which 
locks the adjustment. This arrangement 
makes this powder loader the most simply 
and conveniently adjusted of any I have 
tried, and withal the equivalent of six 
measures are being thus readily adjusted 
at the same time. 


The complication of varying density of 
the powder load in the six different charge 
holes is avoided by a simple distributor in 
the bottom of the powder magazine. De- 
spite the size of the hopper, which will 
hold a canister of powder at one filling, 
each charge hole is filled uniformly and 
evenly, thanks to the “broken” arrange- 
ment of the distributor plate. 


I tried this gang loader with No. 80 
powder. Only five-minutes time was con- 
sumed in unpacking and mounting it on a 
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board. Ten charges were weighed and 
the extreme variation was less than 1/10th 
grain. I was skeptical of this apparent 
superfine degree of uniformity and 
changed the adjustment to throw a lighter 
charge. The load adjusted for was 7.3 
grains and the maximum was a scant 7.2, 
the minimum a full 7.1 grains weight. 


The next adjustment was for 6.6 grains. 
Dumping the first lot of six loads, I got a 
maximum of 6.6 grains weight and a mini- 
mum of 6.4 grains weight, or an extreme 
variation of 0.2 grains weight. The next 
row ran 6.5 and 6.4 for 0.1 extreme varia- 
tion. The third row went 6.7 inch and 
6.45, for 0.25 extreme, and the fourth row 
6.65 and 6.5, for 0.15 extreme variation. 

The average weight of charge for the 
adjustment was 6.52 grains. Out of the 
two-dozen loads one went as high as 6.7 
grains weight and three as low as 6.4, 
making an extreme variation of 0.3 grains 
weight. Two of the loads weighed 6.65, 
six weighed 6.6, seven weighed 6.5 and 
five weighed 6.45 grains weight. 


I would say that this powder loader is 
as accurate and uniform as any gravity 
measure on the market. I have not tried 
it with the coarser powders adapted for 
midrange or gas-check loads, but I would 
expect it to be more accurate than some 
of the older loaders with such large-kernel 
propellants. My opinion is based on three 
features of the Truhon design. One of 
these is the distributor for maintaining an 
even density. Another is the favorable 
shape and design of the hopper. Finally, 
the curved cutting edges of the round 
powder holes in the cylinder should assure 
greater uniformity in exact cutting-off of 
charges when coarse powder is used. 


WOLLENSAK FOLDING TRIPOD 


OLLENSAK Optical Company, 761 
Hudson Street, Rochester, New 
York, makers of the moderate-price draw- 
tube telescopes in 15X and 20X which we 
have recommended to pistol shooters, have 
now gotten out a folding metal tripod to 
hold these Wollensak spotting scopes. This 
tripod is very attractive in appearance, 
being black-lacquered and nickeled to 
match the colors of the telescopes. It 
also matches in effect the finish and color 
of the B&L draw-tube scope, but the 
Wollensak holding strap is 2 inches short 
for this instrument. 

The Wollensak scope is held by resting 
the body in the V-rest and folding over it 
the holding-strap of black leather. This 
strap has a row of ten metal-rimmed holes, 
spaced 3% inch center to center, which fit 
over a screw head when the strap has been 
drawn taut. It holds the light Wollensak 
scope securely, but the strap and row of 
holes should be extended 2% inches at 


least to also accommodate larger spotting 
scopes. The V-rest tilts for vertical ad- 
justment and the round rod or standard 
may be turned for horizontal movement. 
The rod may be raised or lowered for 
height adjustment between 9 and 14 inches. 
All these adjustments are locked by wing 
units. In addition there is a stop collar 
on the rod equipped with a wing nut for 
a brake. 

The three legs are hinged and conven- 
iently open to a 45° angle. The legs are 
about 7 inches long and form a base about 
9 inches wide on each side. The ends of 
the legs are flat at rest and the outfit is 
stable and sturdy on any flat surface, like a 
gallery shelf or a bench on an outdoor 
pistol range. Any long draw-tube scope 
and a tripod of this general nature do not, 
however, form an ideal combination for 
rough ground in windy weather. Under 
such conditions the saw-buck stand is- 
superior for any but the most compact 
instruments. 

The Wollensak tripod comes folded 
(about a foot long and three inches thick) 
in a neat leather pouch at a moderate 
price. The pouch seems superfluous to 
me. By simply slipping out the rod part 
bearing the V-rest (now folded) and in- 
verting it, the two major parts together 
form a bundle only 9 inches long and 3 
inches in diameter. The outfit is well- 
made, attractive in appearance, conven- 
ient to carry, to set up, and to use, and 
with the little 15X Wollensak telescope it 
forms a complete spotting outfit for the 
pistol shooter at only sixteen dollars. 


WEAVER COMPANY IN NEW 
LOCATION 


DVICE has come from W. R. Weaver, 
maker of the 3-30 scope and machine 
rest, that he has moved his plant into the 
hunting country of the Southwest and that 
he is working desperately on back orders 
and accumulated correspondence. The 
new address is W. R. Weaver Company, 
Campbell & Franklin Streets, El Paso, 
Texas. 


Questions and Answers 


NLY two weeks out of each month are devoted to 

personally answering Dope Bag letters by Mr. 

Ness, the Editor of the Dope Bag. The other two 

weeks of each month are taken up by field work and 

editorial work. This accounts for the unavoidable 
delay in replying to Dope Bag letters. 

Write or type your questions intended for this 
department on separate paper plainly marked for the 
Dope Bag. PRINT YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 
ON EACH LETTER. LEGIBLE NAME AND 
CLEAR ADDRESS ARE REQUIRED FOR RE- 
PLY. YOUR COOPERATION WILL BE AP- 
PRECIATED. 
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ON SHOTGUN LENGTH 


UESTION No. 1—Does the short-barrel 
gun (shotgun) shoot just as hard, and 
kill game just as far away, as the old-fash- 
ioned “Long-Tom”? (Some people contend 


that the gun with 32, or even 30-inch bar- 
rels, is too long, and claim that better work 
will be done with 28, and better still with 
26-inch barrels.) 

Question No. 2—What length barrel would 
you suggest for all around game shooting 
(this refers to a shotgun barrel) ?>—R. O. W. 


Answer: For ballistic efficiency the barrel 
length for shotguns is approximately 40 cal- 
ibers, which in the 12 gauge would make the 
barrel 29.16 inches long, while the American 
standard is 30 inches. The average falling 
off in velocity per inch removed below this 
is 74 f.-s. average velocity taken over a 
40-yard range. Your loss in instrumental 
velocity for a 26-inch barrel of the same 
dimensions and same choke would, there- 
fore, be 4 times 714, or about 30 f.-s. aver- 
age velocity. This, of course, is inconse- 
quential in game shooting, so that a 26-inch 
barrel may be considered just as effective 
as a 32-inch barrel, although the latter will 
have a different balance and a slower but 
steadier swing and more accurate aim. For 
snap shooting in the brush the 26-inch bar- 
rel would be superior. Above 32 inches, 
there would be very little gain in velocity as 
practically the full 12-gauge velocity is ob- 
tained in a 29-inch barrel and a longer tube 
would merely cause the velocity to gradually 
fall off and to increase the shot stringing by 
added friction of the outside pellets of the 
shot column against the bore. 

The degree of choke also has an influence 
on muzzle velocity, and therefore on the aver- 
age velocity over a 40-yard range. A full choke 
gives the maximum velocity, while a modified 
choke shows a falling off of 10 f.-s. and a 
cylinder bore a falling off of 40 f.-s., aver- 
age velocity over a 40-yard range. 

If you aim instead of point a 30-inch 
barrel, in the 12 gauge would give you a 
steadier and more accurate aim. and would 
be better adapted for long-range work on 
water fowl, turkey and imported pheasants. 
Much would depend upon the type of gun as 
a slide-action repeater or auto-loading shot- 
gun has a 6-inch receiver, which would add 
that much to the overall length of the sight- 
ing plane. Therefore, longer barrels would 
be required for equal results on a double bar- 
rel as compared with a repeating shotgun, be- 
cause of the 6 inch difference in total sighting 
plane between the two types of guns. 


WANTS A .33-CALIBER KRAG 


GOMETIME ago in wondering about that 
pathetic myth, the perfect gun, I gathered 
ballistics on about 12 guns that have enjoyed 
the reputation of being reliable American big- 
game killers for at least 30 years. 

I took each type of ballistics and averaged 
them up, then, taking the set of averages ob- 
tained, I compiled them to make a cartridge 
accordingly. 

Here are the figures: bore .329 inch, bullet 
weight 250 grains, velocity 2130 f.-s., twist 
11.6 inches, case slightly bottle-necked, bullet 
round-nose half-exposed point. So I conclude 
that the .33 W.C.F. given a 250-grain bullet 
with a muzzle velocity of 2130 f.-s. would be 
almost perfect, according to these figures. 

Will the 33 W.C.F. case stand the increased 
pressure of this load without giving extraction 
or other troubles? 
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I figure on having a .33 W.C.F. barrel put 
on a Krag action modified to handle this car- 
tridge, single shot if necessary, also restocked. 
I will have to handload to get this load, and 
also have the barrel throated for this bullet. 
I should like to use both a jacketed soft-nose 
bullet at 2130 f.-s. and a lead-alloy gas-check 
bullet at 1700 f.-s., using Lightning, and the 
same lead bullet at 1000 f.-s., using duPont 
No. 80. Lead bullet also to weigh 250 grains. 

I hope to have a combination then that I 
can use for both target and hunting at mod- 
erate ranges—up to 500 yards for target, and 
250 yards for hunting. I expect accuracy of 
2-inch groups per 100 yards, with good pene- 
tration and bone smashing. Recoil about 
equal to a 220-grain load in the Springfield. 
I am not a speedhound, so the trajectory and 
speed are satisfactory. 

What would be the pressure (roughly) of 
this load? Will the Krag action handle it? 
If the pressure is over the Krag limit, would 
the use of slower burning powder in a longer 
barrel keep it down to sane limits? 

I had figured on using a lead bullet of 
similar design as the Ideal No. 308284. This 
bullet to be size .340 inch. I believe the .33 
W.C.F. case will handle this load with the 
correct powder. At least I hope so, as I pre- 
fer the rimmed case.—L. B. 


Answer: As far as strength and pressures 
are concerned, it would be practical to use the 
.33 Winchester caliber barrel on the Krag 
action. The size and the pressure of the two 
cartridges are about the same, and they are 
about of the same general type, with a modi- 
fied beveled shoulder in the 33 Winchester 
case. This would serve to decrease the back 
thrust on the bolt and the strain on the re- 
ceiver and it would also somewhat modify 
pressures. 

To get your proposed 2130 f.-s. in the .33 
Winchester, you would have to use 44 grains 
weight 1714 powder with the 200-grain bullet 
and the 250-grain bullet would require 45.5 
grains weight for the same velocity. The 
Krag would probably stand these pressures, 
but you could get still lower pressures by using 
Hercules Hi-Vel No. 2. With this powder 
35.8 grains weight would be required for 2130 
f.-s. with the regular 200-grain bullet in the 
.33 Winchester, and you would need a charge 
of 37.3 grains weight for the same velocity 
with the 250-grain bullet you propose. 

Your 250-grain .33-caliber bullet will have 
a sectional density of .417 against .421 for the 
220-grain Krag bullet. In order to equal the 
220-grain bullet it would need the same nose- 
shape. It would then be shorter and would 
have greater area against air resistance and 
probably would just equal the modern 220- 
grain Krag cartridge which would have about 
2150 f.-s. in the 24-inch barrel, the velocity 
quoted above being for that length of barrel. 

Since you do not want over 2200 f.-s. you 
can get it with a gas-check bullet using 734% 
antimony and 714% tin or 10% antimony and 
lead. Such a bullet would be cheaper, a bet- 
ter killer, easier on the barrel, and it reduces 
friction and pressures. You could also then 
better control shape, form and bullet diameter. 
The above loads would do. Be wary about 
increasing the normal seating depth, which is 
.275 inch. 


1000-YARD LOADS 


AM WONDERING if you can help me with 
my shooting problem by answering a few 
questions on velocity. 

The several ranges where I shoot we are 
bothered by a continual “fish-tail” wind 


which varies from % to 4 point on the Ser- 
vice-rifle windgauge at 1000 yards and changes 
so rapidly from 10 o’clock to 2 o’clock as to 
make accurate “wind-doping” impossible. 

Now I know that at 200 yards with the 
same “fish-tail” wind the regular .22 Long 
Rifle is less sensitive to wind changes than 
the .22 Hi-Speed. I am wondering if the 
same thing might not apply proportionately 
to .30-caliber shooting at 1000 yards. 

I would like to know at just what velocity 
the 180-grain Western Match boat-tail bullet 
and the F. A. 172-grain match bullet will 
prove to be the least affected by varying 
winds using No. 1147 powder and Hercules 
Hi-Vel. 

Also, just how much powder must I use to 
obtain the above mentioned velocity with 
both bullets and both kinds of powder. 

I have handloaded all my ammunition for 
several years and I am familiar with the re- 
quirements of accurate handloading. 

I shoot Springfield National-Match rifles 
carefully fitted for accuracy with the mini- 
mum chamber and headspace tolerance and 
I check the firing mechanism from time to 
time to insure uniform ignition. 

For long-range shooting I use the F. A. No. 
70 and the new Winchester primers with 
Western Match cases and seat my bullets out 
to touch the lands of the barrel. 


I have done enough shooting under com- 
petent military coaches to know that the 
wide “fives” and close “fours” that crop up 
intermittently in my 1000-yard strings are 
not the result of mirage in the trigger finger 
(at least not all of them) and I believe that 
a better wind-bucking load will improve my 
shooting considerably. 

Anything that you may be able to suggest 
will be tried out thoroughly and enthusias- 
tically. 

Hoping that you can give me some infor- 
mation that will be of benefit—L. C. D. 


Answer: I note you are already using the 
best propellants, the best bullets and primers, 
and the best care for reloading your 1000- 
yard .30-’06 caliber target ammunition. Pro- 
viding it gives you equal accuracy, the only 
improvement you could make for wind buck- 
ing would be to increase the velocity. The 
maximum load with Hercules Hi-Vel No. 2 
Powder is 49.0 grains weight behind the 172- 
grain 9° boat-tail bullet seated to a depth of 
475 inch. This develops 2830 f.-s. muzzle 
velocity and the “maximum” pressure of 51,- 
000 pounds, mean. This powder should insure 
you of very even velocities and easy igni- 
tion, important in long-range shooting. Like- 
wise, the maximum load with I. M. R. Pow- 
der No. 1147, under similar conditions, is 54.5 
grains weight, developing 2800 f.-s. and “maxi- 
mum” pressures when seated no deeper than 
the allowable .475 inch. 


With these loads the lag, or delay, would be 
only 145 f.-s., or less, over the first 100 yards, 
while any of the 180-grain, 200-grain or 220- 
grain bullets would lose 200 f.-s., or more, 
over the first 100 yards. The wind deflection 
is in direct proportion to the delay, or lag, 
and not to the time of flight, and this wind 
influence is greatest at the velocity of sound, 
or practically 1100 f.-s., and not so great at 
the cavitational velocity, which is about 2200 
f.-s. One further thing, which you probably 
know, is that Hi-Vel powder is more appre- 
ciably affected by heat than is No. 1147 pow- 
der, and, therefore, do not leave a cartridge 
too long in the chamber before firing after 
the rifle has become heated or you may get an 
increase in velocity and a change in impact, 
or zero, for such shots. 
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GAME-KILLING EXPERIENCES WITH 
THE .270-WINCHESTER 


Most readers will remember a few years 
ago arms-and-ammunition editors sang 
the praises of the .270-Winchester, claiming 
it to be equal, or superior, to the .30-’06, due 
to its flat trajectory and shocking power. I 
like the flat trajectory of the cartridge very 
much, although tests of various 130-grain 
cartridges have disclosed a wide variation in 
muzzle velocity, ranking from 3160 f.-s. down. 
I have no quarrel with the shocking power of 
the 130-grain bullet once it gets inside the 
animal, but there is no assurance that it will 
get inside as I intend to set forth in giving 
my actual experiences on game with this arm. 
When the flood of favorable advertising ap- 
peared on the market some years ago, for the 
.270, I made up my mind I had to have one 
of these flat-shooting “critters”, and suffice 
to say that I finally made the acquisition and 
bought a box of Winchester 130-grain ex- 
panding-point hulls and found that the ac- 
curacy and trajectory were all that could 
be desired. Now for actual work on game. 

Instance 1. As I remember, the first game 
I killed with my .270 was a medium-sized 
brown bear at a range of 40 yards. The 
bullet entered back of the front shoulder too 
high for a heart shot, but death was almost 
instantaneous as the bullet went entirely to 
pieces inside the chest cavity and when I 
dressed him out the damage disclosed was 
frightful. However, the point of entrance 
was between two ribs and no bone was en- 
countered, not even a rib. The opposite 
side of the chest wall was sprinkled with fine 
pieces of lead, showing complete break up 
inside, which to my way of thinking is ideal. 
I do not care for a bullet that wastes a lot 
of energy in empty space beyond an animal. 

Instance 2. Small two-point buck grazing 
at about 150 yards, sideways. Aimed at front 
shoulder and at the report, to my intense sur- 
prise, he started running down hill directly 
toward me. His left front leg was swinging 
wildly and I thought he would drop any sec- 
ond, but as he didn’t, I hit him in the neck 
as he passed about 20 feet from me. When 
I dressed him out, I found his left front leg 
was almost blown away at a point directly 
in front of the heart, but that the chest cavity 
had not been entered by any part of the bul- 
let. The point of entrance of the bullet was 
such that if it had had penetration, the heart 
would have been blown to pieces. This deer 
would have eventually bled to death, and I 
probably would have gotten him by trailing, 
had I missed my second shot. 

Instance 3. Calf elk. Bullet entered back 
of front shoulder without hitting bone, and 
went on through other side. This was with- 
out question the deepest penetration I ever 
obtained with the 130-grain bullet and the 
only time one ever passed through an animal. 
I attribute this to the fact that it entered high 
up, but yet below the back bone and had 
less distance in which to expand. 

Instance 4. Large buck deer, running 
straight away. Bullet just missed hind quar- 
ter, but body of deer stuck out far enough 
so that the bullet hit and opened a hole ap- 
proximately 6 inches in diameter, just in front 
of the flank. This deer literally dropped his 
guts little by little until I finally found him 
200 yards from where I hit him. At one spot 
he dropped enough of his insides to more than 
fill a good sized wash pan. No bone was hit, 
but the bullet apparently expanded fully be- 
fore it had penetrated more than 8 or 10 
inches. 


Instance 5. 


Large buck deer running 
straight away. Bullet hit a little below and 
to one side of rectum. The damage to the 
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hind quarters was almost unbelievable. In 
dressing him out, I didn’t need to cut through 
the pelvic bone as it was completely disin- 
tegrated. One hind leg hadn’t a piece of 
bone left in it larger than 2 inches long for 
a distance of 12 inches from the hip joint 
downward, and the other side was almost as 
bad. While there was no damage inside the 
animal at all, of course, he couldn’t run a 
step, and I finished him with a neck shot. I 
didn’t get a single round-steak from either 
quarter. 

Instance 6. Three-point buck standing in 
“quakers” in such a position that I could see 
horns sticking out and his front leg between 
two trees about 6 inches apart. I aimed low 
for a heart shot and he started running to- 
ward me, exposing the other shoulder. I fired 
again and he went down with both front legs 
blown almost off. He would rise somehow on 
his hind legs and then come down on his 
brisket, trying to keep moving. I finished 
him with a neck shot. When I dressed this 
deer out, I took special care to observe posi- 
tion of heart with reference to bullet en- 
trances and found either would have hit it 
directly, or at most missed by only a fraction. 
Yet there wasn’t a sign of any part of either 
bullet inside the chest cavity. This deer 
would have died only from shock and bleed- 
ing. Both front quarters were practically 
worthless from an eating standpoint. 

I don’t want the reader to get the idea that 
I criticize the .270 from the meat-wasting 
standpoint. I would much rather waste sev- 
eral pounds of meat than let an animal suffer 
and then finally die due to an inadequate gun. 
The only criticism I have is that of insufficent 
penetration, even on small deer, where bone 
is encountered. 

Instance 7. Cow elk. Broke back with first 
shot. Quite a bit of tear-up resulted and, of 
course, she died almost instantly. Any high- 
power would have done the same, even the 
.22 Hornet. No penetration required here. 

All of the above animals were killed with 
the Winchester 130-grain expanding-point 
bullet. I had now become pretty skeptical 
about this load so I tried some Western 150- 
grain soft-point, but found the trajectory 
so much greater than the 130-grain had shown 
that they completely discouraged me. I think 
some of this difference was due to barrel whip 
in my particular rifle, as tests showed the 
150-grain striking low at 30 feet with the 
same sight setting. 

Instance 8. I did kill a large bull elk with 
one of these 150-grain bullets and it really 
had penetration, entering back of one front 
shoulder and angling through frontwards to 
lodge in the front part of the other shoulder. 
This bull died almost instantly, but, of course, 
he was hit perfectly. The bullet showed an 
almost perfect mushroom, but held together 
too well to suit me. 

Instance 9. This was proven to my own 
mind the next week, when I lost my first 
head of game, a buck deer, while using the 
150-grain bullet. I am sure this animal was 
hit too far back and also sure that the 130- 
grain would have anchored him because there 
would have been no bone to interfere. I quit 
the 150-grain bullet at this point and turned 
to the Remington 130-grain hollow point. 

Instance 10. Bull elk, which I am sure 
was hit in the front shoulder and which 
bled badly but took to the high spots and 
was lost in a raging snow storm. I can draw 
no conclusions from this case as I am not 
sure where he was hit. I only know I held 
purposely on the front shoulder to test pen- 
etration of this bullet and am confident in my 
own mind he was hit there and that there 
was insufficient penetration. 


Instance 11. Bull elk killed the next day 
with 130-grain Remington hollow points. 
Held purposely on front shoulder and heard 
bullet strike. He ran over a little hill and 
appeared on the opposite slope, going directly 
away. Held on rump and heard the bullet 
strike, but he kept going and by this time was 
500 yards away. I hit him once more and 
he went down, but got up again. He was 
bleeding profusely and I took the trail imme- 
diately as I knew I’d find him down. He 
went a good 500 yards though before I found 
him, and then was regaining his feet, so I shot 
him in the neck. My first bullet entered a 
little above the heart and possibly a little for- 
ward and didn’t even get close to the ribs be- 
fore completely going to pieces. My second 
shot hit him in the rump but didn’t do any 
material damage except spoil a lot of meat 
and make him bleed. The other shot broke 
his hind leg at the back joint. I caught up 
to this hull only because he was exhausted 
from loss of blood, and from difficult traveling. 


I now; turned to the reloading game, using 
the Wellern Tool & Copper Works 145-grain 
bullet in front of 45 grains duPont No. 17%. 
This was the highest I could go with safety 
with this bullet in my particular gun, and I 
estimated I was obtaining only around 2550 
f.-s. muzzle velocity. I killed three deer with 
this bullet and load. One of them entered 
high up on the front shoulder, deer facing 
me, but head lowered and grazing. This bul- 
let broke the back and didn’t impress me 
much with having sufficient penetrating abil- 
ity. The second entered back of the ribs and 
went to pieces entirely in the animal. The 
third entered back of the front shoulder and 
did likewise. What the effect of the W. T. & 
C. W. bullet would be on bone, I do not 
know, but I suspect that even at 2600 f.-s. 
it would go to pieces pretty badly. 


And now for a few opinions. One guide 
I know of calls the .270 the biggest joke as 
an elk gun that he knows of. He prefers 
the Krag to it, but pins his faith on the 
30-06. Another calls the .270 the ideal elk 
gun. I didn’t get a chance to inquire where 
he was hitting his game. Perhaps he is one of 
these fellows who always make a neck or 
heart shot. Personally, I think there is only 
one place to hit a deer or elk when he is run- 
ning, and that is any place you can connect. 


A coal miner here expressed my ideas per- 
fectly when he told me he had the best elk 
gun in the world, namely, the .270. When 
asked why, he said: “I hit him in belly; 
pretty soon he get ‘darn’ sick and lay down 
and he die all right.” 


This is the exact truth. The .270 is the 
best gun on earth to get your meat when it 
is shot in the paunch or back of the front 
leg, for then the bullet gets inside and does 
plenty damage. However, let that same bul- 
let hit bone, especially in the front quarter, 
and it’s a different story. From my experi- 
ences I firmly believe it impossible to get into 
the chest cavity of a bull elk via the front 
leg when using the bullets mentioned, with 
the exception of the 150-grain soft point. 
Then hit one in the belly with the 150-grain 
soft point and you won’t get him without con- 
siderable trouble and maybe not at all. I 
also believe that in a great majority of the 
cases, even on deer, that the 130-grain will 
not penetrate the chest cavity after striking 
the front leg bone. 


It seems to me what we need is a com- 
promise bullet for this arm. Probably it 
shouldn’t exceed 140 grains, and 135 would 
be better, because I don’t believe in cutting 
down velocity to get penetration, and that is 
just what some of our ammunition companies 
are doing as proved by the wide difference in 
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This OFFICIAL Gauge 
Makes Scoring Easy 


Here is a new 
qvot that should 
ave a place in every 
shooter's kit. It is 
the Official N. R. A. 
Scoring Gauge, made 
by Mirakel Optical 
Company. 

Compare this official gauge with any of 
the ordinary shot-hole gauges, and you will 
readily agree that the N. R. A. Mirakel 
satisfies a long-felt need. Not only is it 
equipped with 5X magnifying glass, but 
the new Mirakel is the only gauge avail- 
able having a rustless-steel flange of guar- 
anteed accuracy. The scoring flange of 
each Mirakel gauge must pass a micrometer 
inspection which insures its accuracy to 
within 1/1000 inch tolerance. 

Bring your equipment up to date by pur- 
chasing this inexpensive official N. R. A. 
Mirakel gauge with magnifying glass and 
genuine leather case. Then compare it with 
your old gauge and you will be pretty sure 
to share our enthusiasm over this new and 
accurate official scoring gauge. Price $1.00 
postpaid. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
Barr Building Washington, D. C. 


Lawren® 


STEER-HIDE 
HOLDERS for CARTRIDGES AND SHELLS 


No. 7-$ Shotgun Shell Belt with 25 
sewn loops. Give guoge ond waist 
i - + $210 
No. 20 Case; holds full box of 20 rifle 
cartridges. Loop for belt. Give caliber. $2.10 
» 


W decter connot wpply send order dorect 
Enctose 3 stomp bor Sporting otelog 


THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO., Portland, Ore. 


Since 1857 


PARKER-RIFLED 
.22 TARGET BARRELS 


Heavy Parker-rified barrels fitted to any action. 
Many 1” groups made at 100 yards. Prompt service. 
Stamp for prices. 


W. A. GRIFFIN 


523 W. Wells St. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


2, 4, amd 6 cavity bullet moulds. Circular 
request. Stamps for sample bullets. 


Geo. A. Bensley 
752 State St. an Diego, Cal. 


standard velocities among the various ammu- 
nition makes. 

There is no excuse for the .270, unless the 
velocity is kept above that of the 30-’06. I 
would say that this velocity shouldn’t fall 
below 3000 f.-s. and penetration should be 
secured by efficient bullet design. Give us a 
bullet which will be fast, have sufficient 
penetration through bone, yet go to pieces 
on a paunch shot.—DoyLe Menus. 


GAS-CHECK LOADS 


I WOULD appreciate any information you 
could give me relative to using gas-check 
bullets in .30-’06 rifles. I am looking for a 
bullet which could be used in practice shoot- 
ing up to 400 yards. Would battery lead 
be suitable for these bullets? Also, what 
charge would you recommend? The Ideal 
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KNOW ? 


PATH OF 
Ovu1l_eT 


2DO YOU 


WH X-RING-CENTRIFUGAL BULLET TRAPS 
give perfect safely at close ranges for any 
caliber pistol, any unjacketed lead rifie bullet or 
Hornet cartridges? 

The dotted lines in above cut represent a conven- 
tional backstop. Note the great difference in bullet 
impact angle, resulting in no dangerous back spatter 
and with final bullet energy gradually absorbed by 
centrifugally created friction within the heavy scroll 
of the non-breakable trap casting, bringing the bullet 
to a complete stop without shock. Insures positive 
safety at all times. 

Can you afford to continue taking chances? With 
these perfect safety features available for as little as 
$13.50—models to suit every purpose. . Yes, they have 
adjustable support legs and provisions for attaching 
the X-Ring perfect lighting system. 


Write for descriptive circulars today. 
X-Ring Products Co., 503 North St., Peoria, tl. 


Hand Book seems to favor the Squibb bullet, 
but I thought the 150-grain No. 311414 might 
be * good, with perhaps greater velocity. 


Answer: When using lead-alloy bullets, 
even of gas-check type, you are limited in 
velocity by the bullet metal rather than by 
the bullet weight. In other words, you can 
drive the 200-grain gas-check bullet just as 
fast as the 100-grain gas-check bullet. The 
heavier gas-check bullets will, therefore, have 
an advantage in long range, because they have 
more energy at the same velocity, which is 
limited to practically 2200 f.-s., and down to 
1850 f.-s. For your long-range shooting you 
will find the 190-grain or 207-grain gas-check 
bullets best and in the older powders the best 
charge is 23.0 grains weight Hercules Lightning 
in the .30-’06. You could also use 34 to 
38.0 grains weight ILM.R. Powder No. 17%, 
and in the newer components you can use 15 
grains weight No. 2400 Hercules Powder and 
up to 20 grains weight, and from 20 to 25 
grains weight of I.M.R. Powder No. 1204. 
For the higher velocities, it will be neces- 
sary to use the Babbitt metal which you men- 
tion, or to use at least 5% antimony content. 
Your Babbitt metal perhaps contains as much 
as 10% antimony. See the Reduced-loads 
table. 


SIGHTS FOR “TIRED” EYES 


Wit you please advise me in the follow- 
ing matter? When shooting my Win- 
chester 52, caliber .22, target rifle at 100 
yards I notice that I see the target quite 
clearly at the beginning of a 10-shot string. 
The longer I shoot the more indistinct the 
target becomes, so that the accuracy suffers. 
After a rest my sighting improves. My rifle 
is equipped with Lyman 17-A front sight with 
post and the standard Winchester peep sight. 
The latter has an opening equivalent to No. 
60 drill (.040”). I am somewhat short 
sighted and always wear glasses, which have 
the following specifications: — 2.00 = — 1.00 
< 90.— (same for both eyes). My eyesight 
has not changed during the last 5 years. Iam 
now 42 years old. On overcast days I can see 
better than in bright sunlight. 

Would you recommend to wear special 
or stronger glasses for shooting? Will it help 
to increase the opening of the peep sight? If 
so, how much? Will a larger opening affect 
the alignment of the rifle? Are my eyes 
not suitable for iron sights and would you 
advise to get a telescope?—E. O. E. 


Answer: If you should get glasses which 
would allow you to see the target more 


clearly because of a change in fccus, it should 
make the sights less distinct and you would 
gain very little. In matches where you are 
compelled to use metallic sights, I would 
suggest that you use the aperture front sight 
with the very largest aperture disc furnished 
in the Lyman 17-A series. Change your rear 
peep to a larger size, or about .065, which is 
standard. I believe you will find that this 
reduces your eye strain appreciably after 
you have become accustomed to it. The 
larger rear aperture and larger front aper- 
ture will not reduce the size of your groups 
appreciably. 

The very best sight for saving eye strain 
is the telescope, and whenever possible I 
would suggest that you use telescope sights. 


NEEDS LOWER ZERO ON .22 
SPRINGFIELD 


THE military organization to which this 

club is attached has four (4) Springfield 
M22’s equipped with Lyman 48 rear and 
ordinary blade sights fore which have been 
used for the past 5 years firing about 30,000 
rounds from each arm. 

All shooting was done on the 50-foot range 
until at present our qualification courses have 
been raised to 75 feet. We continued to use 
the 50-foot targets (NRA and military “SB 
A2” etc.) however, and found that our shots 
grouped about 1% inches above the bull using 
the same elevation at 75 feet as used at 50 feet, 
which was zero. Raising the sights raises 
the group and we can’t lower. What explains 
this and what to do to rectify? Do you think 
these arms are shot out? They are used in 
common by 250 men and are used several 
times a week, cleaned as often. The rate of 
fire is fast and an equal amount of rapid and 
slow fire is employed—J. J. P. 


Answer: I presume that with your Spring- 
field .22 caliber you are using the regular 
blade front sight and a 6 o’clock hold at the 
bottom of the black bull. At 50 feet the 
distance from the bottom of the bull to the 
bullseye is .572 inch, or 3 minutes of angle for 
the ten-ring. The distance from the top of 
the front sight to the bore axis is nearly 4 
inch, or 4 minutes of angle, and the drop of 
your bullet at the range is 1 minute of angle. 
You are, therefore, raising your impact 
actually 8 minutes of angle at 50 feet and 
this elevation is apparently too much at 75 
feet, with the rate of rise from the angle of 
elevation too great for the rate of fall, or 
drop, of the bullet between 50 feet and 75 
feet. 

If your impact is 1% inches high at 75 feet, 
it is 5 minutes of angle too high. The regula- 
tion target for 75 feet has a distance of .917 
inch from the bottom of the bullet to the 
center of the bullseye. This is less than 4 
minutes of angle at the range and your ad- 
ditional bullet fall is about the same as that 
for the first 50 feet over the last 25 feet to 
make a total of % inch, or 14% minutes of 
angle. This is slightly over 5 minutes of angle 
to reach the bull, plus 3 minutes of angle 
represented by the 34-inch height of the sight 
above the bore axis. This total of 8 minutes 
should normally bring your groups into the 
center of the regular 75-foot bull. This is 
proven normal in another manner, because 
the normal angle of elevation for 75 feet is 
4 minutes to land on the point of aim at 6 
o’clock and, as shown above, 4 minutes of 
angle are required from 6 o’clock to the center 
of the 75-foot black, making a total of 8 
minutes of angle, which apparently you have 
on your gun as adjusted for 50 feet and the 
50-foot target. However, the angle of de- 
parture of your rifles and the height of the 
front sights are such in relation that your 
groups go too high, and a higher front sight 
is required at 75 feet. 
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STOEGER’S Peerless STOCKS +, All RIFLES & | | 


ENFIELD RIFLES ‘O Min can 


Completely Remodeled 


(1) Barrel cut to 22” or 24’ as requested, muzzle crowned, polished. 
(2) Matted ramp with bead sight and detachable sight protector. (3) Mili- 
tary rear sight removed, milled off smooth as illustrated. (4) Entire barrel 
and receiver re-blued. (5) Redfield 102 R W Adjustable Receiver Sight 


Send 10¢ 
for Describes, in detail with illustrations, 


French Wainut $2.50 extra 


furnished and fitted. (6) Stoeger’s Peerless Stock supplied and fitted to 
rifle, including these accessories: Full Cheek Piece, Horn Pistol Grip Cap, 
—— ise Butt Plate, Black Forend Tip, Deluxe Detachable Swivels. 
2 or 1%". 


COMPLETE REMODELING of the Enfield (as above), Krag, Newton, Springfield 


RESTOCKING -30-06, Mauser Model 98 Military Rifle, Winchester 52 and 54, Remington 30, 34 and Russian Cal. 7.62. Gun stocks and 
and Forends for popular makes of Guns, listed and priced. Walnut Stock and Forend Blanks for Shotguns and Rifles, also 
GUN STOCK Accessories for Restocking . . . IF IT’S WALNUT . . . STOEGER HAS IT! 


PAMPHLET 


Peerless Gun Stocks are made from solid American or French Walrtut (no patched comb or pistol sri) and are supplied with ~ 


Steel Butt Plate, Horn Pistol Grip, Black Forend Tip, Detachable Swivels with stock screws, oil finis 


Cheek Piece, Full Pis- 


tol Grip and high comb. These stocks are peerless in style, gracefulness, appearance and simplicity. 


Enfield or Remington 30 


(Model illustrated is Enfield) 
Drop, from line of sights, about 2x 2%”; length about $12 
14%”; weight, attached to gun, about 9 Ibs. 2 oz 
Extra for French Walnut 


Springfield 


Drop, from line of sights, about 1% x2%”; length 
about 13%”; weight, attache’ to gun, about 8% Ibs. $12 


Extra for French Walnut 


Stock for Remington 30 can be had at same price. Dimensions approximately 


the same as Enfield; weight about 8% lbs. 


Mauser 
Drop, from line of sights, about 1%x2%”; length $12 
about 14%”; weight, attached to gun, about 8 Ibs. 
Extra for French Walnut 


Drop, from line of sights, about 1% x 2%”; length 
about 14%”; weight, attached to gun, about 8 % lbs. $12 
Extra for French Walnut 


Walnut Rifle Stock Blanks 


For those who wish to make up special stocks, we offer the fol- 
lowing grades of American, French and Circassian Walnut Blanks: 
$2.00 Circassian Walnut 


$10.00 
French Walnut $4.50 Circassian Walnut Deluxe $17.56 to $25.00 


and Forend 


Solid blanks for those who wish to make their own special blanks. 


American Walnut. .$1.50 forend §.50French Walnut. .$3.75 forend $1.00 


Circassian Walnut $8.00 forend $2. 00 


Winchester 52 


Drop, from line of sights, about 2% x2%”; length $12 
of Stock 13%”; weight, attached to rifle, about $ Ibs. 
Extra for French Walnut 


Krag or Russian Model 


Drop, from line of sights, about 1% x 2%”; length $12 
abeut 14%”; weight, attached to gun, about 8% Ibs. 


Extra for French Walnut 


Unfinished Inletted Stocks 


These stocks require a small amount of fitting to the 1 
vidual gun. The outside can be shaped and finished wi 
sandpaper. Furnished for the Enfield, Remington 36, U. S. Spring- 
field, Krag, Russian, Mauser, Winchester 54 and 52 Rifies.. . 
Extra for French Walnut 


Inletted Blank 


The Walnut Blank is inletted only. The outside has not been shaped. permitting 
the amateur or professional gunsmith to shape the outside to suit his needs. 
Ample room left for cheek piece. Furnished for the Enfield, Remington 

30, U. 8S. Springfield, Krag, Russian, Mauser, Winchester 54 and 52... . 

Extra for French Walnut 


Send 50c¢ in coin, check, money order or stamps 


for Stoeger’s SENSATIONAL NEW 304-Page Catalog and Handbook 


This great volume contains full information on all Peerless remodeling jobs, accessories and gunsmith 


tools for the rifleman. 


More than 12,000 items, 4,000 illustrations, plus the latest information and 


prices of all leading American and imported arms and ammunition. Also complete gun parts sec- 
tion describing, pricing and illustrating parts of modern American and foreign arms. Complete ball- 
istics, reloading tools, all gun sights, and other items too numerous to list. No shooter should be with- 


out the wea 


ealth of information in this large size 304-page handbook. 


(The cost of producing this volume makes the charge of 50c necessary) 


WE 


S&S TOEGER, Inc. 


AMERICA’S GREAT GUN HOUSE 
“507 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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MANHATTAN 


GUN & REPAIR SHOP 


EXPERT GUNSMITHING 


35 West 44th St. 
New York City, N. Y. 


CROFT’S 


RIFLEMEN’S SHOOTING COAT 


is made from the finest, strongest, most 
durable grade of forest-brown duck 
money can buy. Correctly padded at the 
shoulder (either right or left), at the 
elbows, and for the rifle sling with a 
good grade of felt covered by the 
strongest of leather. The sling pad ex- 
tends well up under the arm and nearly 
encircles the upper part of the arm, 
protecting the brachial artery and 
preventing transmission of heartbeats 
through the rifle sling to the rifle 
muzzle. If your dealer cannot supply 
you from stock, send your check or 
money order for $6.00 with actual chest 
measurement and we will ship you 
direct, postpaid. We do not recom- 
mend sheepskin-padded coats due to the 
poor wearing quality of sheepskin, but 
we will make you one upon receipt of 


$3.25. 


G. R. C. MANUFACTURING CO. 
OLEAN, NEW YORK 


DID YOU KNOW THAT 


f 

mode] 1917. using the 

45 Auto ctge. with clips. I 

Walnut grips, 5%” barrel. in 

original box, special $21.95. 

BELOW—A LIST OF FINE USED GUNS 


Grade No. 2 Colt Auto 45 Gov't 
Grade No. 3 New Service 44/40 cal... 14.85 


Grade No. 1 S&W Hammerless 32—3” Blue, as new 18.75 


185,000 Assorted Cartridges. Send stamp for list. 
Free catalog Rifles, Colts, 8. 4 W., Binoculars, Bite. 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
R-52 Warren St. ($2 Deposit on C.0.D.’s) New York 


ANTI-RUST is different from any oil. It does 
not evaporate or rub off, instead it forms a 
non-porous film that prevents rust in any cli- 
mate. Send 35c for trial size bottle. Dept. 4 


RIEL & FULLER, Fredonia, N. Y. 


I would suggest that you figure this on the 
basis of the regular 75-foot target, the differ- 
ence in diameter from the one you are using 
being 1.150 inches for the 50-foot black and 
1.835 inches for the 75-foot black. The 
difference from bottom to center is .345 inch, 
which represents about 134 minutes of angle 
at 75 feet, and indicates that even on the 
regular bull for the distance your groups 
would be landing nearly an inch high, or 4 
minutes of angle. If your rear sight is set at 
its lowest possible position, the only way to 
lower your group 4 minutes of angle would 
be to use a front sight .033 inch higher than 
the present sight. You could buy these sights 
from gunsmiths or from commercial sight 
makers, but I would suggest that you first 
write to the D. C. M., Room 2840, Navy 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
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We repair, restock, remodel and re- 
finish any make of domestic or 
foreign gun, rifle, pistol or revolver. 
Specialists in repairing of auto- 


matic shotguns and rifles. Guns 


and stocks made on specifications. 


WESTCHESTER 
SENSHADE 


Just as you are trying to 
get in that last shot with 
the sun slanting over your 
shoulder, the light comes 
in your 17 Lyman or Red- 
field Globe and it does 
not look clear. 

This is 
been WANTING! It 
comes in two styles, one 
for the rear of the sight 


Rear Shade $1.50 what you have 


and one for the front, or 

both. 

Of course, our usual guar- 
antee goes with them. 


Money Back tf not Satisfied 


WESTCHESTER 
TRADING POST 


Front Shade $1.00 


Third Avenue & Third St. 
Per Pair $2.50, postpaid Y 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


NEW! 
HANDY CARTRIDGE CARRIER 
Metal container hooked over belt keeps entire 2 §C 
box .22 long rifle cartridges handy and dirt- Coi 
free. Ends pocket nuisance. Light weight; ©!" 
dull-black finish. $1 bill brings five (25c singly). 
Order NOW! Jobbers and s write for 5 
jos. G. Knipper & Sons, 282 Orange St., Rochester, N.Y. 


When you write to the D. C. M., I would 
suggest that you take up the matter of getting 
the new M1 Springfield rifle equipped with 
M2 parts. The Mi Springfield is described 
in the enclosed reprint. The M2 parts con- 
sist of an improved bolt construction to make 
it stronger for rapid-fire practice and an im- 
proved magazine feed to practically eliminate 
the likelihood of shaving bullets when fed 
rapidly from magazine to chamber. Also the 
M2 lock time has been appreciably speeded 
up. The price of the M1 Springfield is shown 
on the D. C. M. price list and the new parts 
cost about $8.38 extra, although the D. C. M. 
will give you exact quotations. The total 
cost of the M1 Springfield equipped with M2 
parts is $54.00, approximately. The M2 
Springfields are not available for sale to 
N. R. A. members, but they are issued to 
Service units, and you might possibly make 
arrangements for obtaining the complete M2 
Springfield for your unit. 


THE FARQUHARSON ACTION 


YouLp like very much to secure com- 
plete details on the Farquharson action 
made by Westley Richards. What is the 
price? Does it have any advantages over 
the heavy Winchester singleshot action? I 
plan to consider it for a Hornet rifle if the 
price is not out of reason. However, I want 
a very fine single-shot Hornet with a heavy 
barrel and expect to pay anything within 
reason. I’m-writing you because I want the 
Dope Bag’s opinion on this action, instead 
of the maker of it—H. J. H. 


Answer: The Farquharson falling-block 
action is one of the strongest and most sat- 
isfactory single-shot actions available, ac- 
cording to repute. Full particulars may be 
obtained from the makers, Westley Rich- 
ards & Co., Ltd., 24 Bennet’s Hill, Birming- 
ham, England. This action is also furnished 
and used in custom-built rifles made to order 


in any caliber by Griffin & Howe, 202 East 
44th Street, New York City. The cost is 
rather high, or something like $75.00 for this 
action. 

It is a hammerless action, very similar to 
the Sharps-Borchardt, which is a hammer- 
less form of the Winchester single-shot action, 
but the Farquharson receiver is a small 
square-shape block, and the tang on top and 
bottom are long and extended, much like 
that on the Ballard action. Unlike the Bal- 
lard, however, the sides along the tang are 
not included in the receiver, but cut away 
and covered by the wood of the buttstock. 
The rear tang screws come at a point where 
the pistol grip starts to curve down, just 
forward of the comb-shoulder and the bot- 
tom tang is slightly curved down at this 
point to follow the curve of the pistol grip 
for approximately an inch, % inch being 
ahead of the tang screw and 3% inch of this 
curve behind the rearmost tang screw. The 
finger lever extends along the bottom of the 
trigger guard, which it follows to a point 
almost directly beneath the trigger, and then 
leaves it to curve downward slightly for the 
final inch of its length. 

It is a strong, quick, reliable and very 
handsome action, the only objection known 
to me being the high cost. 


A BULLET AND BAND FOR THE 
M-1917 


I HAVE recently purchased an M-1917 U. S. 
Rifle. 

I wish to know if I can use a lower band 
from an M-1903 Sporter or one from an M1- 
1922. That is in converting it to a Sporter. 

Is there any way of fixing the 30-’06 172- 
grain 9° boat-tail bullets, so they will ex- 
pand?—E. M. S. 


Answer: You can adapt the lower swivel 
band from either the Springfield Sporter or 
the M1 Springfield for the M-1917 rifle, as 
both are the same. You could also adapt a 
Krag lower band for this purpose, or you 
could get a special band made by the Pacific 
Gun Sight Company, and I would suggest that 
you get their booklet mentioned in the re- 
print. : 

Because the base is closed on the M1 Service 
bullet, you can flatten the point slightly and 
then drill it 14 inch deep with a 1/16-inch 
hole for sporting purposes. Last week I shot 
a turkey buzzard with one of these bullets 
so altered, as he was flying over our camp, 
and it blew a 4-inch hole where it came out 
through his back. 


THERE ARE NO “30-30” 
SPRINGFIELDS 


I WOULD appreciate it very much if you 
would settle the argument, written below, 
as there has been much discussion and no sign 
of reaching an agreement. “A” says that the 
official U. S. Army rifle is a 30-30 Springfield. 
“B” says that the official U. S. Army rifle is 
a .30-’06 Springfield —J.A.D. 


Answer: Your argument is very easily 
settled as there never were any “.30-30 
Springfields.” All the Service rifles since 1906 
have been of .30-’06 caliber and known by 
the other names of 30 Springfield, .30 
Model 1906 and 30 U. S. Government caliber. 
The .30-30 is a lighter, shorter and less power- 
ful rimmed cartridge adapted only for sport- 
ing arms and useful only for the purpose of 
hunting deer and black bear over ranges 
which do not exceed 150 yards. 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
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The Arms Chest is an open market trading 
post where manufacturers, distributors, purveyors 
of professional services, and our own readers may 
cry their wares to fellow sportsmen at a modest 
cost. Returns are uniformly excellent—scores of ad- 
vertisers have reported truly phenomenal results. 

Advertisements for The Members Exchange 
are accepted from members only, for their in- 
dividual and personal transactions exclusively, at 
7¢ per word INCLUDING NAME AND AD- 
DRESS, minimum charge $1.00. All dealers’ ad- 


In describing the condition of guns advertised 
the following standard phrases must be used: 
Perfect means factory condition. Excellent means 
new condition, implying negligible amount of 
use. Very Good means practically new condition, 
implying very little use, resulting in no appre- 
ciable bore wear and very few and only minor 
surface scratches or wear. Good means moder- 
ate use with some finish worn off, and only 
moderate bore wear with no pits and nothing 
worse than a little roughness in the bore. Fair 
means reasonably hard service, reasonable wear 
inside, and nothing worse than a few very minor 
pits in the bore, implying the gun is practical 
and sufficiently accurate for hunting purposes. 
Poor means marred appearance and pitted or 
badly worn bore. 





THE MEMBERS EXCHANGE 


For N. R. A. Members only, for their in- 
dividual and personal transactions. This section 
provides a quick, inexpensive means for disposing 
of guns and accessories no longer needed, or for 
the purchase of more suitable similar items. We 
urgently request that a full description be given of 
every article offered, and its condition (see com- 
plete instructions above), for transactions of this 
sort must be based entirely on good faith and 
mutual satisfaction. Deliberate misrepresentation 
will of course result in immediate expulsion from 
N. R. A. membership. 


o——_® 
FOR SALE 


PISTOL CLUBS—Pacific-Ideal-Yankee, 38 mee 

ial Loading set complete with Fairbanks 

. Excellent, $35.00, $86.00 value. John 
Minich, 45-50 159th Street, Flushing, New York. 
1-35 


CARTRIDGES, 30 different, 75¢. One alone 
worth 75¢. Bond 44-40 double mould, new, $3.50. 
Fred Wainwright, Grayling, Michigan. 1-35 


95 WINCHESTER 30-06, excellent, fancy crotch 
stock & forearm, checkered, 33 Lyman rear, Win- 
chester leather case, shot about 20 times. Outfit 
cost $86.00 and is excellent condition, $40.00. 
Finely inlaid walnut fitted box for Shooting Master, 
excellent. Also fit Officer’s 6”. Inlaid eagle sun- 
burst and diamond line, $7.50. Roy Vail, War- 
wick, N. Y. 1-35 


REMINGTON 16 gauge automatic, excellent con- 
dition, case included, bargain at $36.00. Trani’s, 
214 6th, San Pedro, Calif. 1-35 


WESTLEY-RICHARDS double, 12, cost $500. 
Perfect, $100. Harris, 2606 Monterey, St. Joseph, 
Missouri. 1-35 


NO. 10 SAVAGE Peep, N. R. A. front, sling 
loops, like new, $5.00. Gordon Lord, Chenoa, .- 
1-3 


ANY AMOUNT 30-06-18 clean, no split necks, 
$1.00 Bandolier. Send money order. Gale Mann, 
Highland, Kansas. 1-35 


22 HORNET Rifle, $18.50. Single shot, 24” 


barrel, adjustable screw type sight for great accu- 
racy. Samuel Rains, Pembine, Wisc. 1-35 
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vertisements are grouped under The Trading 
Post, the rate for which is 9¢ per word INCLUD- 
ING NAME AND ADDRESS, minimum charge 
$1.50. Groups of letters and figures are com- 
puted as one word. No box number or blind 
ads accepted. All advertisements must be ac- 
companied by cash or they will be disregarded. 
Final closing date is the 10th of the preceding 
month. Please print all advertisements plainly— 
we cannot be responsible for errors due to illegible 
writing. 


D.W.M. 7.65 Luger, good, $15.00. Pocket Mauser 
7.65, good, $11.00. A.C.P. .380, 2 extra magazines, 
extra mainspring, very good, $15.00. C. R. Jones, 
3760 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1-35 


COLT’S GOV’T .45, factory selected, 3 magazines, 
Heiser left hand holsters 125-427 and 904, all per- 
fect condition, 200 cartridges, $32.00. Cine Kodak 
K, f.1.9 lens, brown leather with case, new condi- 
tion, $95.00. Von Hofe Universal Star 4/0 deep 
sea reel, $55.00. Also BSA Air rifle. H. W. Dacht- 
ler, 218 Michigan, Toledo, Ohio. 1-35 


REMINGTON 8A automatic 35, special sights, 
perfect, $55.00. Remington 12 gauge automatic, ex- 
cellent, $42.00. American Rifleman 1928 to date, 
$10.00. Allyn, 14 McKinley, Albany, N. Y. 1-35 


EXCELLENT 23 Savage Hornet, beautiful custom 
stock finely checkered, has high comb for use with 
telescope sight. also swivels, fired 100 times, $30.00. 
C. A. Kyle, 110 Berwyn Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 1-35 


STEVENS 22 a ong pistols, $10.00, 6”, $10.35. 
8’’ barrels, adjustable sights.. Stevens pistols, like 
Stevens rifles, are noted for their accuracy and de- 
pendability. Samuel Rains, Pembine, Wisc. 1-35 


BARGAINS—Western Arms (Ithaca), sixteen, 28 
inch, 4% and modified, ejectors, single trigger, new, 
$26.50. Krag, issue, barrel poor, action excellent, 
new, neglected, previous owner, $6.00. Crossman’s 
“Small Bore Rifle Shooting’, excellent, $2.75. 
Whelan’s “Gunsmithing”, perfect, $1.75. Double, 
percussion, sixteen, good, nice piece, $8.00. N. A. 
Randall, 1505 27th St., Moline, Ill. 1-35 


250-3000 new Winchester staynless 87 grain metal 
case, $2.75 per 100, $25.00 case. Savage 19, in- 
side very good, stock cut to Sporter lines, $12.00. 
F. C. Burian, High Ridge, Mo. 1-35 


PERFECT Iver Johnson .22 Revolver, $10.00. 
Hatcher’s ‘Pistols and Revolvers’, $2.50. Ameri- 
can Rifleman 1932-33-34, $7.50. R. Ronowski, La 
Grange, Illinois. 1-35 


EASTMAN KODAK 3A Special, range finder, 
very good, leather bruished around tripod screw, 
$35.00. Lisle Brown, 8403 8th Ave., N. E.. 
Seattle, Wash. 1-35 


WINCHESTER M63, Lyman 1A, scope blocks, 
excellent, $21.50. Colt OMT, .38-6’’, excellent, 
$23.00. USRA 10”, latest model, excellent, $17.50. 
WANT—K-22. D. A. Wallace, Rutledge, Ga. 1-35 


LEFEVER 16 double, 28’, F&M, oiled stock, 
. perfect, $20.00. Eastern $33 View 5X7, 
ollensak F4.5 lens, 2 film holders, case, new con- 
dition, $85.00 list, sell $50.00. WANT—SA Colt 
frame cheap. Dr. C. G. D’Oench, 709 University 
Club Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 1-35 


SELL—M86, 45-70, SF, full magazine, rebored, 
reconditioned, except bluing receiver and magazine, 
by Winchester. 28” barrel, $28.00. Elmer Breyer, 
Columbus, Wis. 


BALLARD Union Hill .38-55, inside perfect, 
outside few rust spots but good appearance, $12.00. 
Perfect Winchester .38-55 mould, $2.50. S&W 
M&P target .38 special, perfect, $28.00. Ideal #3 
DA .45 Colt tool with resizer, as new, $4.00. 
Clarence Rutbell, Newark, New York. 1-35 








COLTS ARMY Special 32-20, 6-in. barrel, nickel 
oer gtips, reloading outfit, very good, $22.50. 
ebley VI 45 cal., 6-in. BBL., rubber grips, good, 
$15.00. Ithaca 20 gauge, 26-in. barrel, full, modi- 
very good, $25.00. Browning 16 Auto., 28 

, Hawkins recoil pad, very good, $35.00. Marlin 
22, 39 Model, Lyman peep sight on tang, good, 
$16.00. Winchester automatic 32 special, good 
$22.50. Winchester automatic 351, ivory bead 
front, buck horn rear, very good, $28.00. Pair 
Colts 36 cal., fluted cyl., 4% in. barrel, good but 
needs cleaning, $15.00. Colts Frontier 45, 5-in. 
barrel, ivory grips, no bluing, otherwise good, 
$15.00. Iver Johnson Pocket 32, very good, 50 
cartridges, $8.00. Todd Protectograph check writer, 
like new, $15.00. Surveyors eye level leather case, 
like new, $3.50. Will consider trade on last two 
items. WANT—Good S&W 22-32 or Model K. 
J. F. George, Avoca, Nebraska. 1-35 


BUSCH SOLLUX 8x30 binocular, excellent, case. 
List $91.00, sell $55.00. T. L. White, Heber, Utah. 
1-35 


TWO COLT BISLEYS, perfect, reconditioned by 
expert gunsmith, reblued, never fired, new 5% bar- 
rels, rubber grips, 44 special, 38 special, $50.00 each, 
or $90.00 both. Cash, no trade. Tony Stritecky, 
U. S. N. Hospital, Ortho. Ward., San Diego, Calif. 

1-35 


.45 COLT M1911, excellent, $20.00. .45 holster, 
perfect, $1.50. .22 Sedgley insert barrel, excellent, 
$5.00. .45 ammunition, 100 rounds $1.50. M1902 
Springfield bayonet, $5.00. Fair. D. E. MacQuigg, 
Acacia Fraternity, Ithaca, N. Y. 1-35 


OVER AND UNDER 12 gauge Remington shot- 
gun. Ventilated rib, single trigger, automatic ejec- 
tors, 28’’ barrels, full and modified. Shot ten times. 
Price $115.00. Consider some trade. Need heavy 
stock saddle. Taylor Burton, Grangeville, Idaho. 1-35 


CHUCK HUNTERS—“Hornet” Winchester 54, 
“Targetspot” 8X. Both perfect. $45.00 each. John 
Minich, 45-50 159th Street, Flushing, New York. 

1-35 


SPECIAL—Built to order Winchester 33, as new; 
Stevens off-hand pistol, good. Winchester 1890, 22 
WRF, Lyman sights, as new. Write. J. J. Mar- 
shall, 33 Park Place, Lockport, N. Y. 1-35 


SPRINGFIELD N.M. straight grip, new, $37.50. 
45-70 Remington Lee, fine, $15.00. Springfield 
Mark 1, good, $35.00. B.S.A. Centurion .22 Match, 
excellent, $45.00. Special wide Springfield fore- 
sights .08 width, $1.50 each. Colt .32 Automatic, 
good, $5.00. Woodsman, excellent, not high speed, 
$17.50. H. Dodge, 600 Pingree Street, Detroit. 

1-35 


COLT S.A. .45, 5%-in., excellent, $18.00. Win- 
chester .32 S.L., very good, Lymans, 2 magazines, 
checkered, $25.00. Savage 19, 42 and gold bead, 
very good, $10.00. F. S. Wood, Ulster Park, N. Y. 

1-35 





WINCHESTER HORNET heavy single shot ac- 
tion, single set trigger, medium heavy barrel, scope 
blocks, condition good, $15.00. American Rifleman, 
Dec. 1926 to Jan. 1933 inclusive, $10.00. Howard 
A. Stillwell, Riddell St., Greenfield, Mass. 1-35 


MAUSER pistol with wood holster, very good 
condition except inside of barrel poor, $20.00. 
G. Stark, 336 Stedman Pl., Monrovia, Calif. 
1-35 


52 Heavy barrel, Parker sight, $50.00. Johnson 
hand made 22, $50.00. Johnson heavy barrel 52, 
new style stock, $50.00. Fecker 10 power 1% 
scope, $65.00. Heavy 52 barrel, $18.00. H&K 
pistol 7-inch barrel, $17.50. Equipment almost 
new. Irving Button, Aberdeen, S. Dak. 1-35 


PRACTICALLY NEW Colt Officers’ Model, 22 
— Target Revolver. Mourice LeFebore, Mora, 
inn. 1-35 


HE TRIED OTHERS— 
THE RIFLEMAN IS BEST! 


“T have discovered that the ‘Arms 
Chest’ is the only productive adver- 
tising medium for my products, so 
from now on I don’t want to miss a 
single issue.” 


Other advertisers are continually 
telling us the same story—they try 
out many other magazines, but THE 
RIFLEMAN always leads, in both in- 
quiries and sales. You can profit 
by these experiences—concentrate 
your own advertising in THE RIFLE- 
MAN. 





New Two-Purpose Case 
Protects Your Guns 


Keep your handguns safe, intact, and 
free from dirt in this dust-proof quality 
case. Use it, too, as a carrying case 
whenever you use your guns and shoot- 
ing equipment. A _ two-purpose, two- 
pistol case, the Hartmann made-to-order, 
velour-covered retaining blocks hold your 
favorite two guns snugly in place, regard- 
less of how the case is carried. Even if 
you should lay the case “upside down,” 
the guns inside positively cannot rub or 
scratch. 

Outside measurements of this new 
standard two-gun pistol case are 13” x 
15” x 3” (inside dimensions, % inch 
less). The case will accommodate any 
two standard handguns of American 
manufacture. Its roomy compartments 
contain plenty of space for ammunition, 
cleaning materials, and shooting gadgets 
too. In addition, there is a separate 
compartment large enough to take a 
B. & L. draw-tube spotting scope. 

Inside of case is lined with a soft, 
maroon-colored felt, to match the rich 
maroon velour covering used on the re- 
taining blocks. Cover is a tough-grained 
imitation leather, jet black, that blends 
beautifully with the nickel-plated hard- 
ware and two-color name plate. 

Let us send you one of these quality 
handgun cases. Perhaps it will satisfy 
a long-felt need. Certainly it will en- 
hance both the value of your handguns 
and the pleasure you derive from their 
use. The price is only $7.50, f.o.b. 
Racine, Wisconsin. And we can arrange 
shipment without any delay. Send re- 
mittance with order. Be sure to 
specify the model and caliber of 
your two handguns. 


A Hartmann Rifle Case Too 


We also sell the Hartmann Rifle Case, 
popularly known as the “Three-in-One 
Gun Trunk.” It is a combination carry- 
ing case and gun trunk, and, like the 
Hartmann handgun case, there is plenty 
of room in the compartment for all your 
rifle-shooting gadgets. Designed for the 
Model-52 Winchester, but you can re- 
adjust the retaining block and make the 
case adaptable to any rifle with, or with- 
out, scope attached. Price $12.00, f.o.b. 
Washington. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
Barr Building Washington, D. C. 








Smell rf 
You will enjoy a vacation 
at the Soreno Hotel, on beau- 
tiful Tampa Bay. Convenient 
to all sport and entertainment. 
Finest cuisine. Delightful so- 
cial life. 310 rooms. Ameri- 
can plan. Considerate rates. 
Booklet on request. 


S. LUND and 
SORENO LUND, Jr. 


Managers 


I Save You Money 
For more than thirty years | have proven myself the 
friend of Riflemen. Send 15 cents for my No. 10 
Catalog showing over 400 cuts together with a circular 
showing a number of new articles. This catalog cannot 
be equalled for the education it affords riflemen. 


P. J. O°HARE 


America’s Largest Manufacturer & Importer of 


Rifle Accessories 
552 Irvington Ave., Maplewood, N. J. 


Haversacks .75 
Machete-bolo . . $1.50 | Flint pistol . 
Army saddle . . $9.85 | M/L shot gun. 
id cal. 30/06 rifle, 24’’ barrel now "$i6. 50 
of pistols, armor, 
for 60 cents. New 


Cart. belt ....,.- 
95 


Y. City 


LYMAN 438, % click mounts, brand new, $20.00. 
Savage 23-D Hornet, excellent, $25.00. Zeiss De- 
lactis with case, practically new, cost $121.00, sell 
$75.00. Melvin Leitch, 110 Whittlesey Ave., W. 
Orange, N. J. 1-35 


ONE NEW French rifle, complete with sling & 
bayonet, one new Russian rifle, complete with sling 
& bayonet. Both rifles have very beautiful stocks, 
have never been fired, and are really museum pieces. 


stock beautifully checked. Ramp and front sight. 
Niedner target barrel. Never fired. Mannlicher 
trap butt plate. Barrel heavier than a sporter bar- 
rel. Lyman 48. $60.00. One 17 Schmidt heavy 
loading tool complete for Springfield and Krag. 
S. W. Armstrong, Box 93, Menlo Park, Calif. 1-35 


WINCHESTER 52, speedlock, excellent, 17A, 
Rowley cheek pad, $27.50. Lyman SA, excellent, 
irs, $27.50. G. C. Keller, Somerset, 

Kentucky. 1-35 


COLT Official Police 28 Special, 6” barrel, 
fect, $21.00. Clyde Lapier, 1020 Alton, Wilming- 
ton, Calif. 1-35 


SUPER 38, perfect, $30.00. Ace, excellent ex- 
cept slight holster wear, $28.50. Might consider 
trade; want Officers Model Target 38-6’’, perfect. 
E. F. Herzog, 1186 Wendell Ave., Schenectady, 
we, Be 1-35 


SMITH & WESSON Military Police Target 
Model, patridge sights, .38 special, 6-inch, brand 
new, $25.00. Zeiss Zielklein scope only, 2% power, 
latest model, brand new, $24.00. A. Burk, 141 
Charter Oak Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 1-35 


WINCHESTER 52, latest speedlock, 48-J, 17-A 
sling and equalizer, Westchester cheekpiece, Inter- 
national butt plate, lined plyboard carrying case 
trunk, excellent, $48.00. Savage 23-A, 

17-A_ front, sling, very good, $12.00. 

Automatic 5-shot latest, 12 ga. mod., 28’ 

lent, $38.00. Springfield single 12 ga. Mod., 
excellent, —7 ‘a money order. Charles Yager. 
Tannersville, N. 1-35 


S&W 44 Special Military, 6%4’’, blue, 
cartridges, $27.00. Winchester M 90, W. at 
bluing worn, inside perfect, $12.00. Marlin, Pump, 
hammer, 12-28, inside perfect, outside excellent, 
$18.00, or 16 same. Hartford 12, double hammer, 
fair, $4.50. Lyman 2-A complete, new, $3.00. 
F. C. Culler, 32 N. Arch St., aibenee. Ohio. 1-35 


NON-SPEEDLOCK 52, bore, stock excellent, 
$20.00. 48-J absolutely new, $9.50. W. H. Ham- 
met, Greer, S. C. 1-35 


perfect, 
R. F 


SALE ONLY—Sedgley Sporter, 30-06, never fired, 
$56.00; new stock for 52 H. B., $4.50. Lyman 
103 micrometer tang sight, $5.00; excellent rebuilt 

Sale or trade Power am- 


, with loud speaker, baffle and electric turn- 


table, cost $150.00, sell $50.00 cash or $75.00 trade. 
Emory Hawcock, Monmouth, III. 1-35 


1200 30-06 718 Cartridges, excellent condition, no 
Dow Clute, 
1-35 


checked necks, $16.50. Money order. 
Arlington, lowa. 

K-22, perfect, $28.00. .38 Officers Model, per- 
fect, $28.00. Fecker 3X precision click mounts, ex- 
cellent, $28.00. Leaf rear sight for 52, new, $3.00. 
D.C.M. stock for Sorieafict 30 Sporter. Money 
back if not satisfied. L. E. Bulgrin, Owen, Wis. 

1-35 


COLT DETECTIVE, excellent, $18.00. 600 Colt 
45-09 FA, clean, accurate, $6.00. Cash only. B. T. 
La Pierre, 31 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 1-35 


CATALOG U.S.C. CO. Firearms Collection, $4.50. 
41 Colt Clover Leaf, $14.00. Chicago Palm R 
volver, $12.00. 22 S&W side ejector 1902, 
blue, d.a., . Bisley Colt 41-5%”’, 

First Model 44 S&W Russian spur guard like new, 
$29. 00. Colt Frontier Special Flat top Target, 
5%”, slip hammer, fine, 38.00. WANT—Sharps 
rifle 45-3%4’’, 17 Ibs, set trigger, K-22, Outdoors- 
man, Shooting Master, in trade for pieces from col- 
lection of Military rifles, carbines, revolvers. J. C. 
Harvey, 971 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 

1-35 


S&W SINGLE SHOT, three bbls., cal. 
fair, cal. 22, 10-in., good, cal. 38 Spl., 
$20.00. 8 mm. Sporter Mauser, good, $2 
20 Savage, perfect, $17.00. 16 ga. Hopkins & Allen 
double hammerless, inside excellent, outside good, 
$16.00. Photo and full description to ~ a 
buyers. eA Engbrecht, 1511 Oak Grove Dr., $ 
Angeles, C 1 is 


COLT Super 38, excellent, shoulder _ holster, 
$25.00. No trades. Lawrence, 127 Mel- 
rose Ave., Monrovia, Calif. 1-35 


23-D HORNET, excellent, oi) stock, sling, War- 
- Swasey scope, $40.00. Gordon Lord, a. 
3 1-3 


HORNET Winchester S.S.D.S., #3-30 N.S.; Win. 
iE Fancy 73-32-20; Win. 

; Engraved Premier Rem. Za: ‘Stevens 

22- 15-60; 38-55 Win. S.S. barrel; Stevens 25-25: 
Sidle; Scope; Lyman Win. tang, rear, Globe sights, 
new & used. Sharps 45-100. Win. S.S. H.T.D. 
action, Kentucky. Best cash offers. Stamp de- 
ves, H. B,. Gibson, 4025 8th St., Des a, 
a. 1-3 


38 SPECIAL single action by O’Meara, 6% inch, 
target sights, exceptionally fine stag grips, excellent, 
$35.00. 250-3000 Savage, 1920 improved, very 
ood, $30.00. 2000 38 Sp. standard 158 grain bul- 
lets, selected, lubricated, sized .357, $6.00 per 
thousand. Tool steel Pacific dies for .30 Luger, .45 
Colt and 45 A.C.P., $5.00 per set. Colt Shooting 
Master .38 Spl., excellent, $35.00. Chas. Steinhoff, 
1327 West 48th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 1-35 


TO SETTLE ESTATE—Two 22 Colt Aces, ex- 
cellent, 38 and 45 Colt National Match autos, new, 
22 Winchester auto, Model 63, new, 35 Remington 
auto, fine, EACH $25.00. 30-06 Winchester 54, 
Lyman 48, excellent, $35.00. .270 ditto latest speed 
lock, new $40.00. 410 Smith Field, ejectors, fine, 
$35.00. 30-06 Remington 1917, fine, $20.00. 28 
ga. Francotte 5% Ibs., perfect, $175.00. E. H. 
Hansen, Elkhart, Ind. 1-35 


22, 8-in.. 


NEW GUN BARGAINS! Win. 25- 
20 Carbines $24.95, Marlin 30-30 out. 
bines $21.75, Win. M97 Shotguns $27.50. 
Other Barzains—Send for free list! 
3. WARSHAL & SONS, 1014 ist Ave., Seattic, Wash. 
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GRIFFIN & HOWE “HORNET”, good, 
checkered, bone inlayed, 48 Lyman, scope blocks, 


Ideal tool, 
Telephone Company, 


SPRINGFIELD 30-06 Service rifle, Star gauge 
barrel, excellent, beautiful stock. sling, oiler. $25.00. 
Colt 45 New Service, blue, 7% inch, holster, 
$18.00. Colt 32 Cal. 

—— Harold Barnhart, Box 73, a 

io 


FINE grade Parker 
1892, 22, bore perfect, 
Germantown, Wis. 


WINCHESTER 21, 12 gauge M&F 28’, 
new, $45.00. Wm. Clark, Montgomery, N. Y. 


44 S&W Special Military Target, perfect, $25.00 
M.O. D. Marshall, 155 North Arlington Ave., 
East Orange, N. J. 1-3 


REMINGTON Russian Sporter; M27 Marlin 25- 
20; Bisley 32-20; Choice $13.00. New S&W M&P 
32-20; 1917 Colt 45, $15.00. 12A Remington 22; 
Marlin 25-20; Marlin 32 rimfire; Springfield 45-70 
and reloader; Choice $8.00. H&R 38 hammerless, 
100 ctgs., $4.50. John Smith, Williams Ave., Bar- 
rington, N. J. 1-35 


ZEISS 


first money order, $50.00. Edgar Potter, 
Fargo, North Dakota. 1-35 


fully 


barrel 


12 hammer gun. Marlin 
accurate. Geo. Schmeling, 
1-35 


like 
1-35 


IKON  CAMERA-Nixe-f4.5, 


$15.00. MONEY BACK. Tappehorn, 
cent Court, Louisville, Ky. 


.30 CALIBER Remington model 14, good, cost 
$56.00 sell $20.00. Russell Elder, Griffin, Ga. 1-35 


$22.50. 30-30 Marlin carbines, 
D. O. Amstutz, Ransom, Kansas. 1-35 


WINCHESTER MUSKET .22 Lr. match relined, 
excellent, maple stock, $22.00. Remington M17 20 
ga. ribbed, excellent, $30.00. S&W 22-32, fair, 
$12.00. Baker double 12 hammerless, fair, $15.00. 
WANT—Hunting and spotting scope. D. Sanial, 
424 Cass St., La Crosse, Wis. 1-35 


PARKER 410 Ga. Skeet Gun, perfect, $69.00. 
Sedgley Springfield Sporter, cal. 250-3000, per- 
fect, $59.00. Savage Model 99R, cal. 303, per- 
fect, $35.00. J. Warshal & Sons, 1014 First, 
Seattle, Washington. 1-35 


25 REMINGTON  30-S, 
1912, 12, solid rib, excellent. 
Christopherson, Luck, Wisc. 


D.C.M. SPORTER, excellent, $32.00. Model 21 
Winchester 12, trap, "ejectors, ventilated, 30’’, imp. 
cyl., and full, 14%4”" by 2’ stock, perfect, — 
John Wylie, Emporium, Pa. 1-35 


300 45 Automatic cartridges, $6.00. Also 300 
30-06, $7.00. All good accurate cartridges. J. 
Davis, Box 87, Media, Pa. 1-35 


excellent; Winchester 
Best offers. Chris 
1-35 


12 Gauge Ithaca Single barrel trap gun, very 
good, $45.00. 10 gauge Parker 
good, $29.50. J. Warshal & Sons, 
Seattle, Wash. 


OWING to death must sell immediately entire 
selection of high grade shotguns, rifles, pistols and 
revolvers, at sacrifice prices. Send stamp for list. 
W. Drews, 645 Diversey, Chicago. 1-35 


REMINGTON 8 m/m, 100 ctgs.; Krag, bore 
fine; Ross, 100 ctgs., $11.00 each. Short Lee-En- 
field, $15.00. Ideal Armory Press. offers. £6 
32-40 reloader, $2.00. O’Grady, Sisseton, S. D. 1-35 


COLT DRAGOONS, cased Colts, Paterson Rifle. 


. Short, Woodstock, 
i -3 5 


1 STEVENS %49, 22 caliber; 1 Ballard U.H. 
10, 32-40; 1 Win. S.S. Hornet; 1 Win. ’86 model, 
40-65; 1 S&W Straight Line. Send stamp for de- 
tailed description. H. A. Haskell, Brattleboro, Vt. 

1-35 


32-40 REMINGTON-Hepburn target, good, 
Lyman sights, loading tool, bullet mould, bullets, 
shells, best offer takes it. LaSalle University Busi- 
ness Administration course complete. Cost $145.00. 
Will sell $50.00 or trade for 33X B&L prismatic 
spotting scope. Horace W. Brown, West Newbury. 
Mass. 1-35 


SMITH IDEAL, ejectors, new, $40.00. Light 
machinists lathe, 14’’x4’, fine. All equipment 
$100.00. Noske scope, $27.50. Several $5.00 guns 
and pistols. Woodsman and Smith .38, $18.00. R. 
Ritter, 7527 5th Ave., Kenosha, Wisc. 1-35 


TROPHIES—S0% Off 


Free catalog of medals and Trophies for all 
Sports. 
J. Warshal & Sons, 1014 Ist Ave., Seattle, Wash. | 
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Don’t HANDICAP Yourself 


by using inaccurate practice targets, 
with false scoring values 


After all, what is the real purpose of practice shooting? 
Isn’t it so that you can become thoroughly familiar with 
every factor which will add to your efficiency and poise 
as a match shooter? 


Obviously, complete familiarity with your gun is im- 


portant. 


ent brands and loads of ammunition. 
They are mighty important also! 


targets? 


foolish to use inaccurate printed targets, 


Also you must know what to expect from differ- 


But what about 
Isn’t it a bit 
which give you 


false values in scores and distances, when all your match 
shooting, in order to be recognized by the National Rifle 
Association, must be shot on OFFICIAL targets only? 
Particularly when these OFFICIAL lithographed targets 


cost no more than the inferior printed kind. 


Small-Bore Rifle Targets ‘ 
er 
Thou- 
sand 
$2.00 
5.00 
2.00 
5.00 


Minimum 
Order 


50 ft. Gallery Practice, Single Bull 500—$1.25 
Gallery Rifle, Five Bull.. 250— 1.50 
75 ft. Gallery Practice, Single Bull 500— 1.25 
Gallery Rifle, Five Bull.. 250— 1.50 


Pistol Targets 

Per 
Thow- 
sand 


Minimum 
Order 
250—$1. 
250— 1. 
pebee 250— 1. 


5 ft. Standard American..... 00 
ft. Slow Fire 

Rapid Fire.... 
Slow Fire... . 


Rapid Fire 


yd. 


Ask your local dealer, or regional representative, or write us about our complete line of OF FICIAL N. R.A. targets. 


REGIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


w. E. TRULL, 
1 S. Third Ave., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


THURMAN RANDLE, 
331 N. St. Paul St., 
Dalias, Tex. 


L. A. POPE, 
532 Oakford Drive, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


NATIONAL TARGET & SUPPLY CO. 


1249 25th Street N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 


(We ship all orders within 24 hours) 


RICE PEEP SIGHT 


for Krag rifles only. Posi- 
tive elevation and wind- 
age. Anyone can mount. 
Fine hunting sight. Can’t 
work loose. $1.00. Spring- 
field Sporter butt plates, 
cast aluminum, $.50. 
Satisfaction or money re- 
funded. 


LEROY RICE 
831 7th St., Elyria, Ohio. 


AMAZING BIG VALUE 
RIFLE SHOOTING COAT 


Smart, durable whipcord. Heaviest 
B pace, skin sling, shoulder and elbow 

BS pas. Button or Talon front. Highly 

=—<= recommended by Nat. Rifle Assn. Sat- 

29 : or money back. Std. $4.25; Deluxe 
$4.65, Postpaid. Order direct. FREE Folder. 


Howard A. Smith, Box 1395, Des Moines, Iowa 


NE 


i? 


WINCHESTER Trap Model 21 Skeet Gun, per- 
fect, $90.00. Colt 45 Auto, 125 cartridges, $18.00. 
Savage 19 H Hornet, sco; blocks, set trigger 
$25.00. Fine old violin, Cremona, $60.00. i 
shotshell loading machine, _ $12.00. No trades. W. 
H. Oakey, Hertford, N. C. 1-35 


25-35 WINCHESTER HOFFMAN, p.g., single 
set, extras, perfect, $30.00. 2000 .45 Auto, 1%¢. 
L. H. Anderson, 6134 Cornelia Ave., Chicago, = 
nois. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITTANICA, 14th edition, 
cloth, box never opened; table in crate, $100.00; 
books alone, $85.00. Arthur Johnson, 2155 New 
York Ave., Washington, D. C. 1-35 


VERY GOOD Parker Trojan, 12-30’ full, re- 
stocked, pad, $26.00. Smith Specialty, 12-30’ full 
and modified, pad, $30.00. Ithaca 4E Single, venti- 
lated trap 12-32’, $42.50. 52 Winchester Speed- 
lock, Alvin Linden stock, $50.00. All very good. 

W. Jay, 1842 West 5th Avenue, Gary, nae. 

1-3 


L. C. SMITH 12 double 3-E special, fancy en- 
graved, selective single trigger, rubber recoil, two 
sets auto ejector barrels 32 full 30 modified, ivory 
sights, new condition, full leather case, $100.00, 
cost $250.00. Remington mode] 10-T-12, 30’ full, 
ventilated rib, ivory sights, rubber recoil, exten- 
ig peace perfect, $50.00. Jay Wright, Newark, 

ie 2 -3 


RIFLEMEN - ++ write us for a 


COPY OF OUR NEW CATALOGUE of 


| 


B & M TELESCOPE SIGHTS AND MOUNTS 
B & M EQUIPPED RIFLES 


This catalogue also contains much other in- 
formation on sights oe will eh of value to 
sportsmen when selec sighting equip- 
ment. 28 pages, illustrated. Sent free. Tv rite 


BELDING & MULL 


Geo. McG. Fryberger, Successor 
830 Osceola Road, Philipsburg, Pa. 


Makes ONE GUN Right 
for ANY Shooting! 


With a Poly Choke on your pump or 
automatic you can shoot any pattern 
needed from cylinder to full choke by 
simply turning the Poly Choke with your 
fingers to the proper setting. Send for 
folder R. 


THE POLY CHOKE COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. 








SHOOTING MITT 


This shooting mitt has been pro- 
claimed by the shooting fraternity 


as the best that has ever been offered. We have received hundreds of com- 
plimentary letters about it. Made of soft cowhide, it helps to eliminate the 
pains that come to one’s hand when a tight sling is used. It is well padded, 


| both front and rear, and in exactly the right place. Made in small, medium 


and large for the right-handed shooter and in medium for the southpaw. If 


| your dealer cannot supply you, send us your order direct. 


prepaid. 


Price, $1.50, 


THURMAN RANDLE & Co. 


331 N. St. Paul Street 


Scores Are 


Sure— 


Any shooter will 
make better scores 
with a more ac- 
curate pistol, or 
with one that is 
easier to shoot. 


Thousands of ma- 
chine rest tests 
have proven the 
superior accuracy 


of the H&R, USRA 

Model. 

M ore important, 

however, is the 

correct balance, 

proper supporting 

point (the spur trigger guard), 
perfect trigger pull, sights giving 
clearest definition and the oppor- 
tunity of having a stock right for 
the shooter’s hand. These things 
make better “holding, sighting and 
squeezing” decidedly easier. 


Better scores are sure with such 
a pistol—and that is our guarantee. 


Send today for folder SS, mention- 
ing the American Rifleman. 


Harrington & Richardson 


Arms Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Has improved 
experts’ scores 
ANTI-SLAP: will do the 


same for you. 


TRIGGER MECHANISME« ess your 


pr 
oodsman or 
H &R guns to BERDON, YELLOW SPRINGS, 
OHIO. Device installed by the INVENTOR, who 
arantees results and expert workmanship. See 
ugust 1934 Dope Bag or write for details applying 
to your gun. Price, $3.00. 





DALLAS, TEXAS 


The Bair _ Revolver 
Manual positively will im- 
prove your shooting. We 
guarantee that. : 
Written in concise 
everyday language, this 
new book is a complete training course in revolver 
shooting. Over 38 illustrations in its 55 pages. Grease 
proof cover; pocket size. L 
If careful study of this Manual does not improve 
your revolver marksmanship within 15 days, return it 
to us and we will refund your money. Price 50 cents 
a. accepted. 
ose who use the .45 service pistol should also 
order a y of Colonel MacNab’s ‘‘Pistol Training 
Course.” fame price. Same guarantee. Send $1.00 
for both Manuals. Address orders to 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Bond Double Cavity Bullet Mould 


LOADING TOOLS and COMPONENTS 


Send 10c for latest catalog on hand loading 


MODERN-BOND CORP. 


813 West Sth Street Wilmington, Del. 


8 M/M MAUSER sgocting rifle with te 
sight, perfect, sixty dollars. Details for stamps. 
WANT—Old guns. W . Linss, 821 Venneman 
Ave., Kirkwood, Mo. 1-35 


FOR SALE: 35X telescope, rack focus, $17.59. 
4S Schofield, refinished, $16.50. Ballard, 
.50. Percussion double, $4.50. Krag stock, $1.00. 

BUY: Ideal dies .312, .430, .453, .458; 44-40 
tool; 44 heel bullet mould; Noske without mounts; 
438 without mounts; Ballard Scheutzen rifle; Free 
pistol; S&W, 1917. Jean L. Auxier, Pikeville, Ken- 
tucky. 1-35 


LATEST MODEL 54 Hornet, fired 47 times. 
Redfield micrometer rear sight and King Red Bead 
front sight with Hood, $50.00. R. A. Ruback, 36 
McClellan Ave., Amsterdam, New York. 1-35 


SEDGELEY Winchester S.S. Hornet, specia 
stock, p.g. and beavertail, fired less than 100 rounds, 
extremely accurate, excellent, $20.00. Winchester 
52, not speedlock, 17A, checkered handsomely, Lyman 
blocks, very good bargain, $25.00. Crossman .22, 
very good, $4.00. N. R. Davis 16 gauge, excel- 
lent, $7.00. WANT—Sharps Borchardt and Pacific 
Ballard actions for cash, or will trade above. H. A. 
Van Kirk, One Oxford Rd., Fallsington, Pa. 1-35 








SELL OR TRADE 


WEBLEY revolver Mark VI, 
$20.00, trade for revolver or rifle. 
Clovis, N. Mex. 


ACE, holster, excellent. 
net, Pope, mould for 30-06. 
lander, Wis. 


SAVAGE 99G 300, excellent inside and out, new 
last year, fired thirty times. Cost $54.50, sell for 
37.50. Trade for National Match Springfield, 
porter or what have you? Arthur H. Anderson, 
Barnum, Minnesota. 1-35 


HIGH CLASS 16-power Stereo megaphos prism 
binoculars, with leather case, $30.00. WANT— 
Winchester 52, Lyman scope, complete. Ratliff, 
Stevenson, Washington. 1-35 


22-3000 RIFLE by Lovell. 
field barrel. Winchester S.S. Hornet 
scope. WANT—Lyman or Fecker scope. Ear} 
Price, Lodi, Wis. 1-35 


ZEISS Delturisem, 8x24, $45.00. Busch 24x54, 
new, $90.00. Busch 10x45, $30.00. Vion tele- 
scope, 40X, $17.50. WANT—Zeiss Telar, Delt- 
rintem. M. W. Daugherty, 3210 Archmere Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 1-35 


WINCHESTER 52, old model, very good, $22.50. 
WANT—Ace and H. B. 52. Stamp please. Harold 
Williamson, Camp Mounds, Mounds, IIl. 1-35 


ALTIMETER, Paulin Precision, new, ten foot 
graduations. Cost $125.00. WANT—Springfield or 
a Spillane, 3513 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, 

if. 1-35 


perfect _ inside, 
Roy McGill, 
1-35 


WANT—Accurate Hor- 
C. W. McKay, Rhine- 
1-35 


Krag action. Spring- 
with 438 


WINCHESTER 54, 22 Hornet fitted with 5X 
Winchester scope and mounts, fired 80 shots, cost 
$125.00, take $85.00. Springfield Star gauged 30-06, 
remodeled stock, perfect, fired 60 shots, $28.00. 
Remington 22 long rifle automatic, Lyman sights, 
fine, $22.00. New Colt Woodsman, 4%4’’, $25.00, 
also 6’’, fine, $20.00. Abercrombie & Fitch $56.00 
sleeping bag, zipper, in $5.00 duffle bag, used 10 
nights, $30.00. WANT—High grade double 20 
brush, Model 17 Remington and Winchester car- 
bines. G. H. Cummings, Colebrook, N. H. 1-35 


TRADE AND CASH for late Ithaca Magnum, 
late 12-28 Ithaca skeet boring, preferably single trig- 
ger ejector. C. A. Swiggett, Iola, Kansas. 1-35 


.22 OFFICER’S MODEL, not recessed, excellent, 
$22.00. WANT—Perfect 4’’ PPS .38 and Colt .33 
— Auto. Harkins, 716 S. Grove, Oak Park, 
ll. 1-35 


FECKER %” 10X, perfect, Winchester non- 
click mounts. Also .22 $3 Peterson barrel offset for 
Ballard centerfire action. WANT—Winchester heavy 
52. McNabb, Ft. Bragg, N. C. 1-35 


8X, 27X Rodenstock binoculars, new. WANT— 
scope, 5-A preferred. T. R. Conrad, In- 
diana, Pa. 1-35 


B&L 2%x3% F4.5 Lens, perfect. WANT— 
Woodsman or scope for Winchester 57. Sell 25-20 
Remington 25, very good, $16.00. Beautiful H&R 
410 double, good, $12.00. icers Model .22, good, 
$22.50. R. C. Fields, 614 Brookside Drive, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 1-35 


EXCELLENT 20 gauge L.C. Smith double 30-in. 
full, ejectors, $35.00. Good Western trap, $10.00. 
22 horsepower Evinrude racing outboard motor, 
$100.00. WANT—Excellent Springfield Bull Gun, 
National Match, Fecker scope. William Miller, 
Somis, Calif. 1-35 


ITHACA 32” #4 trap, inside perfect, outside 
almost perfect, $60.00, cost $145.00. Woodsman, 
new barrel, $17.50. mmercial 45 Auto, $15.00, 
itted. Browning 12-32’ rib, d, $25.00, good. 

ANT—56-57 Winchester, 44 Seecial, 20 double, 
B&L prismatic. Cash or trade. G. H. Holliday, 
1022 4th, Antioch, California. 1-35 


WINCHESTER MODEL 12, Tournament 12 ga. 
30°’ full, pad, excellent, $40.00, accept Savage Hor- 
net part payment. Eugene Stewart, Wauneta, "—a3 


COLT 45, auto, commercial, good, $22.50. Trade 
for good SA. George Clapp, Pasco, Wash. 1-35 


COLT ACE, very good, with service holster 
$30.50. Harry Winter, Route 1, Oak Harbor, — 
1-3 


COLT P.P. 22, Target, very good, $16.00. Win- 
chester 12-16, very good, $23.00. WANT—Lyman 
Scope, Woodsman, 4%" HS., excellent. O. E. 
Lehenbauer, Ponca City, Okla. 


Ash Skis, 7% 
Birch Skis, 7% ft. 
J. WARSHAL & SONS, 1014 ist Ave., Seattie, Wash. 
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‘Happy Hunting for 1935 
Yours, Sedgley” 


Six ealibres for 
every sporting need 


A calibre for big game, or small game, 
from Squirrel to Deer, Bear, Moose. 


Prices, $71 up 


Calibre 7 mm. 


Calibre .25-35 
Calibre .270 


Calibre .30-06 


Calibre .250-3000 
Calibre .22 “Hornet” 


OTHER CALIBRES BUILT TO YOUR ORDER 


R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc. 


Manufacturer 
Established 1897 


2311-13-15 N. Sixteenth St., Phila., Pa. 


Pacific Coast Representative: D. W. King Co., 
& 555 Howard St., San Francisco 


WANT 
Hans 
1-35 


VERY GOOD 35 Remington Automatic. 
—270 or D.C.M. Springfield, same condition. 
Lafrenz, R. 4, Box 610, Phoenix, Ariz. 


30-40 WINCHESTER 95 carbine, excellent, 
$25.00. 45 Colt New Service 7%”, excellent, 
$23.00. 25-20 Remington 25-A equipped with Win- 
chester A-5 telescope, offset adapters, King Red 
Bead Ramp reflector 105 front sight, factory open 
rear sight, and Lyman No. 1 folding peep rear 
sight, good condition, $55.00 for outfit. WANT— 
35 Remington Model 14, excellent; tan leather, 
double-end gun case for 30’’ barrel shotgun, good. 
W. Klapp, Radnor, Pa. 1-35 


MODEL 12 Winchester 12 gauge, new, $34.50. 
Savage 99, 250-3000, excellent, $30.00. H&R 
USRA, excellent, $20.00. Special made Hornet, ex- 
cellent, $50.00. WANT—Winchester 52; oods- 
man. Earl Mather, Waupaca, Wisconsin. 1-35 


PERFECT, just purchased, Colt O.M., 
38, fired fifty rounds, partridge sights, s 
selected action, new Lawrence holster and small 
Hartmann case. Sell or trade for perfect Springfield 
Sporter or latest National Match with micrometer 
sight. H. Kohlwes, 2275 19th Ave., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 1-35 


WOODSMAN, perfect, ee, with holster, 
$25.00. S&W Schofield model 45 cal., outside good, 
inside fair, new checkered handles, remarkable gun, 
$15.00. WANT—B&L prismatic spotting scope and 
will trade. L. S. Hamm, 988 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 1-35 


L. C. SMITH Crown grade single trap, new, 
$125.00, or fine Griffin & Howe 30-60. R. E. Wil- 
, 1701 Granville Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


38 WCF 5% SA Colt, perfect, $22.50. .38 Offi- 
cers Model £531, 6’’, pearl stocks, very fair, $20.00. 
44 WCF Bisley 5%, good, $20.00. .32-40 Walnut 
Hill, Swiss stock and butt plate, Vernier rear, Lyman 
globe front, Ideal tools, barrel blue worn, checkering 
worn, otherwise perfect, weight with case 10%. 
Offer? Swap. WANT—.44 SA, 434. Lynn Angell, 
Portis, Kans. 1-35 


45 N.M., 500 Western, $35.00. S.A. 32-20; 44- 
40; $15.00 each. Walnut Hill, $30.00. 405 Ly- 
mans, $25.00. Slow 52 H.B., $22.50. Ballard bar- 
rels, 22 and 25, $3.00. WANT—S2 Speed; M-1 
Springfield; 6.5 Mannlicher. Kirk Wilcox, Nor- 
wich, Conn. 1-35 


REMINGTON Automatic 12, new, $40.00. 
Smith, double, 410, excellent, $30.00. Fecker 
, new, $55.00. Heavy barreled Springfield, 

).0 Custom stock, used international three 
position, T Springfield by Blade, $20.00. WANTED 
= 52 action. C. R. Ripley, Dennison, 
q 1-35 


KRAG SPORTER, Pacific sights, inletted pistol 
grip, recoil pad, good condition, $20.00 or K-22 or 
O.M. Colt. D. A. Smith, 350 Lorraine Street, 
Glen Ellyn, Ill. 1-35 


52 SPEEDLOCK, excellent; Springfield M-1, 
new barrel, with speed action; Winchester S.S. 
Hornet, heavy action, restocked; .45 auto, fine; 


ke new. WANT—Spring- 

fields and 52’s, any style or condition. Also 
scopes, receiver or tang sights. L. W. How- 
land, Mt. Washington Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
1-35 


BIG GAME, TARGET OR VERMIN 
LOADS TO ORDER 


All calibers, Hornets te Magnums. 
leads a speciality. Ask fer circular. 
SMITH’S CUSTOM LOADS MIDDLEBURY, VT. 


JANUARY, 1935 


3000 foot Hornet 


HUBALEK 
BARRELS 


Hubalek Special Match Barrels, $36.00 


These barrels are made of the 
finest steels, and are the most ac- 
curate barrels made. They are tested 
before fitting, and must make group 
of 10 shots cutting % inch circle at 
25 yards Machine Rest. These bar- 
rels hold practically all records. 
They are the choice of the experts. 


Finest Accuracy Guaranteed 


THE HUBALEK 52 


We furnish at short notice the 
new Model 52, equipped with Heavy 
1 x 15/16 x 28 inch Hubalek Special 
Match Barrel, Fecker Blocks and 
17A Front Sight at $75.00. 48] Rear 
Sight, $9.00 extra. 


A. HUBALEK 


.22 CAL. SPECIALIST 
1167 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Parker- Hale “AIM-OVER” 


FORESIGHT 


Get a new thrill with this new, bril- 
liant white porcelain tipped guarded 
sight. Gives a clearer field and a better 
view of the vital spot you want to HIT. 
Recommended for use in conjunction 
with aperture sights only. Cannot dis- 
place very low open tread foresights 
, Without special modification of ramp. 
Duty 55% extra. GIVE FULL PARTICULARS OF RIFLE 
Not Prepayable. WHEN ORDERING. 


Parker-Hale, Bisley Works, Birmingham 4, England. 


Price $1. 


WINCHESTER 10 ga. repeater, fair, $9.00. Reis- 
ing 22 auto, extra magazine, good, $15.00. Army 
45 auto Colt, good, $13.00. New Winchester 12-12 
ga, barrel 22’’ cyl., $5.00. WANTED—Deer rifle, 
Colt & other antique pistols, revolvers, etc. Cash 
or trade. L. A. Krumholz, 3531 32nd Ave., So., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 1-35 


45 COLT Automatic, $15.00, or swap for .45 
New Service or S&W 1917 Army. J. R. Callum, 215 
Colley, Norfolk, Va. 1-35 


HEAVY WS2, target stock, new, $55.00. WANT 
—30-06 Sporter, Krag, moulds, lubricator, powder 
measure, slow W52, Schmitt, Pacific tool. Helmer 
Romness, Zumbrota, Minn. 1-35 


.35 WINCHESTER 95, 
$22.50. Fine Speed Camera 2%4’'x3%"’, cost 
$127.00, sell $35.00. 30-30 Winchester 94 carbine 
and .32 Special rifle, very good, $18.50. WANT— 
7 mm Winchester 54. V. M. Sackett, 1510 So. 
Winter St., Salem, Oregon. 1-35 


good, 80 cartridges, 


SAVAGE 1933 N.R.A., perfect condition, Lyman 
17A, sling, extra clip, $25.00 or what? Blair, 643 
Church, Toledo, Ohio. 1-35 


Springfield 
30-06 Actions 
Used on 
All Models 


PACIFIC 


GUN SIGHT 


Too. 


SPEED 
Semi-automatic. De- 
caps, recaps, inside 
expands, neck and 
full length resizes— 
all in one operation. 
Bullet seating and 
crimping with equal 
speed. 


ACCURACY 
All the work is done 
inside of the dies, 
so all reloads will 
have same accuracy, 
whether you load 10 
or 10,000. 


SIMPLICITY 
Dies are tested, 
adjusted and set 
hm at the — 

|} Bolt Too to 
and Y table and start 
$22.50 loading. 


“Pacific” Bullet and Powder Scale 


The dream of the cartridge reloader is 
now realized—a truly accurate scale at a 
reasonable price—sensitive to less than 
one-tenth grain. 


PRICES 


Price 


+6 


With Weights $7 
Weights Alone $2 


All Reloading Supplies 


“Pacific’’ Sights for All Rifles 


SEND FOR GENERAL CATALOG 
SEND 3c FOR POSTAGE 
PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 


355 Hayes Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


BETTER THAN 
HAND-STONING! 


Even a costly job of hand-stoning won’t 
make an action as smooth as 


GUNSLICK 


Makes trigger pull velvet smooth and 
uniform, prevents leading, metal fouling 
and rust. Nothing else like it. 25 cents 
for tube postpaid or at your dealer’s 


OUTERS LABORATORIES 
Onalaska, Wis., Dept. A. 





This Spring Shoot a REAL Long Range ’Chuck Gun 


400 Yards Is 
Not Too Far for 
Woodchucks with This 


Consult us about hunting 
telescope sights of all best 
kinds. Folder FREE. 


Exclusive Griffin & Howe .25 Roberts Rifle 


| apes with a suitable telescope sight on 
proper mounts, and fired from prone or sit- 
ting position, by a good marksman using a shooting 
gunsling, our Griffin & Howe Springfeld (action 
obtained through your N. R. A. membership) or 
Mauser .25 Roberts Rifle kills woodchucks regu- 
larly at 400 yards. Mr. Roberts has said that we 
could even guarantee 500. 

Order yours NOW. Our standard .25 Roberts 
barrel, chamber and bore held to closest tolerances, 
bore lead lapped; tight breeching with accurate 
headspace. Five-shot box magazine. Lyman No. 
48 receiver sight and Gold Bead front sight, under 


slip-on cover, on integral ramp base. G. & H. 
sporting stock. With or without gq.d. sling 
swivels and shooting gunsling. With or without 
telescope sight of your own choice. 

With new Kleanbore ammunition 3,300 f.p.s. 
muzzle velocity with 87-gr. ‘chuck bullet, and 
approximately only 44,000 ft. Ibs. breech pres- 
sure—exceptionally low. Two other cartridges, 
for other game up to deer. 

Consult us for every high-grade rebuilding, re- 
barreling or restocking job, all ornamenting, all 
fine repair work. Get our free folder and price 
on telescope sights and mounts. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc., Makers of Fine Rifles, 202-R East 44th St., New York City 





CASWELL 
TARGET CARRIERS 


Makeconvenient,durable and 
safe indoor rifle and revolver 
galleries. Write for descrip- 
tive circulars. 


CASWELL SHOOTING 
GALLERY EQUIPMENT CO. 


Anoka Minnesota 





A Fitting Binder 


for a Fine Magazine 


Resolve now to save your copies of the good 


old Rirteman. File them away each month 
in this fine DeLuxe binder. Light, strong and 
durable, the DeLuxe binder keeps your maga- 
zines always fresh and intact. You snap the 
copies into the binder as easily as fastening a 
glove. No cutting or punching necessary. No 
mutilation of your magazines. 

The Rifleman DeLuxe binder is a beautiful 
thing. The cover is an imitation hand-tooled 
leather in two colors, thus making your bound 
copies of the magazine a companion to the 
finest bound books in your library. And, not 
only does the DeLuxe binder look like a fine 
book, it also opens flat just like a book. 

We are so confident that you will like this 
binder that we guarantee your complete satis- 
faction. If, after receiving the binder you are 
in any way dissatisfied you may return it to us 
within two weeks and we will refund your 
money. Popularly priced at $1.95, postpaid. 

Address orders to 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 





KING QUICK DETACHABLE SWIVELS 
WITH FLUSH STOCK PLATES 


Supplied in 1” or 1%” Loops. 


=. King Quick Detachable Swivels are 

#; the finest swivels yet produced. 

Just insert the swivel into the 

opening and give it %th turn and 

it locks automatically. Press in on 

the button in center of swivel lug 

and %th turn unlocks it. Have been tested to 200 Ibs. 
pull. Endorsed by best authorities. Send stamp for circular 
of Swivels and “‘King Modern Sights for Modern Arms.”’ 


D.W. King SightCe.,555 Howard St., San Francisco, Calif. 


THE 3-30 SCOPE 


Which ls the World's Bests: S209 


W. R. WEAVER CO. 
(New Location) 
Campbell & Franklyn Streets, EL PASO, TEXAS 


COLT OFFICERS Model 22-6”, perfect, 
$27.00. Colt Officers Model 38-6”, perfect, 
$27.00. Colt Woodsman 22-434”, perfect, $24.00. 
Colt New Service 38-6”, very good, $18.00. Colt 
New Service 45-544”, very good, $18.00. Colt 
45 Automatic, good, $10.00. Smith and Wesson 
K-22, perfect, $26.00. Smith and Wesson Out- 
doorsman, perfect, $33.00. Smith and Wesson 
M.P. 38-4”, blue worn, inside perfect, $15.00. 
Remington 30-S, 25 caliber, case, perfect, $55.00. 
George F. Herold Co., 7 Center Market Pl., New 
York City, N. Y. 1-35 


FOLLOWING GOOD—38-40 New Service Colt, 
$14.00. Mould & Tool, $4.00. 32-20 Winchester 
Carbine, $10.00. Beautifully stocked 40-82 Win- 
chester, $9.00. Working Civil War Revolvers, $5.00. 
1838 Harpers Ferry Musket, $12.00. Others. G. 
Crozier, McGraw, N. Y. 1-35 


44% BARREL accessories 32-40, excellent, 32-in. 
WANT—410 Shotgun. J. J. Batson, 4118 Devon- 
shire, Detroit, Mich. 1-35 





TRADE 


HAVE cluster diamond ring. WANT—tifle with 
scope. N. R. Hood, Sparks, Okla. 1-35 


WINCHESTER twelve pump, perfect. S&W 
triple lock 44 special, perfect inside, Audley hols- 
ter. Hawkeye Kodak 120, f.6.3 case, perfect. WANT 
S&W K-22, 38 Outdoorsman, Colt 22 or 38 Officers 
6’’ target. Van Horn, 1414 North Fifth Avenue, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 1-35 


TRADE—250-3000 Model 54 N.R.A., excellent 
condition, for 54 Hornet in the same excellent con- 
dition. Glenn Avery, Alexandria, So. Dak. 1-35 


HAVE 52; 30-S, .30-06; Marlin 93, .30-30, all 
excellent. WANT—DCM Sporters; 54’s; 8X 
Sam Ellis, Longview, Wash. 


TRADE—.45 Automatic, good condition, for a 
Malcolm No. 1, 4X or 6X scope with Lyman 
mounts, in good condition. A. A. Hoffman, 425 
Tyler Ave., Clarendon, Va. 1-35 


TRADE—417% Hornet, very good, and some 
cash, for perfect 417-2, .22 l.r., with original stock 
and lever, as illustrated page 25 June RIFLEMAN, 
John Watson, Crystal Falls, Mich. 1-35 


TRADE—AIll kinds of printing for anything 
useful. Pioneer Printing Co., Stevenson, Wash- 
ington. 1-35 


WANT— 
State 
Paul, 

1-35 


HAVE German field glasses and case. 
Krag, Enfield, Colt. Cash for ammunition. 
—. Cecil Provost, 554 Fuller, St. 
Minn. 


WANT—35 Remington Auto., excellent condi- 
tion. HAVE 351 Winchester Auto., good condition, 
new barrel. Also Krag Sporter, Western peep sight. 
E. R. Young, 1296 Main, Dubuque, Iowa. 1-35 


TRADE—95 Winchester 30-06, new, for Win- 
chester 95 either .25 or .405 cal. W. H. Stewart, 
Box 71, Linton, Indiana. 


EXCELLENT 38 Shooting Master; 
22 O.M.; perfect $7.50 Hartman case; 
U. S. R. A. 10’; excellent 438 micrometer scope. 
WANT—10X target spot, 10X Fecker, B&L N.R.A. 
scope. Hugh P. Prince, Gladewater, Texas. 1-35 


TRADE IN YOUR GUN on a new Sedgley 
Springfield Sporter. J. Warshal & Sons, 1014 
First, Seattle, Wash. 1-35 


ENGLISH setter dog or bitch, year old, by cham- 
pion Outicite from granddaughter Eugene’s Ghost, 
well marked, intelligent, untrained. WANT—Late 
52, fine double 12, Lieca, Recomar, or what? 
Byron Hale, Jefferson, Tenn. 1-35 


WANTED 


WANTED—Springfield D.C.M. Sporter, give 
receiver number and barrel date, also approxi- 
mate number of rounds fired, with best cash 
price. Schwarz, 2323 E. Capital Drive, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 4-35 

WANTED—Bullets Flight, Other 


Mann. gun 


WANTED—6 mm Lee straight pull, British En- 
field, Ross, Mannlicher Model 88, in good workir 
order and cheap. Heavy Winchester single shot 
double set trigger, Krag and Springfield action enly. 
E. P. Hinkle, Esparto, Calif. 1-35 


central focusing binoculars, 
& Lomb” 6x30, 7x35 
Give code name and 


Fargo, North Dakota. 1-35 


WANTED—Excellent Winchester 52. Ideal 
Mould 4358416. Richard Tinker, 610 Hollins, 
Helena, Montana. 1-3 


WANTED—Winchester, Deluxe 1873, 24’’ bar- 
rel, full magazine, new condition. F. Sawyers, 1056 
Beardsley, Akron, Ohio. 1-35 


WANTED—Several junk D.W.M. Luger barrels 
and receivers, cheap. DuBois, 7703 Sherwood, 
Detroit, Mich. 1-35 


WANTED—Cheap, very heavy barrel to fit Win- 
chester SS action. Caliber and bore condition un- 
important. C. H. Kline, Woolrich, Pa. 1-35 


WANTED—$1.00 and $3.00 gold pieces. Sell 
excellent .32 Ortgies automatic, $8.50. Karl 
Stecher, 312 Armory Place, Louisville, Ky. 1-35 


SLEEPING BAGS . 2 


We punzantes tp gave you money om cur first-sines 
Wort Aifedn 'S7 46” Down filled 
J. WARSHAL & SONS, 1014 ist Ave., Seattic, Wash. 


pair 


Tell all. 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 





WANTED—Brockway type percussion rifle with 
false muzzle, starter, mould swedge. State best cash 
price. Walter Grote, 1252 Wertz Ave., S. W., Can- 
ton, Ohio. 1-35 


WANTED—Either Winchester 52 or M-1 Spring- 
field with scope. Give ——— and best price. 
Cash. E. B. Lotspeich, Dos Palos, Calif. 1-35 


WANTED—30-30 Carbines, Krags, Spring- 
fields, Krag ammunition. State price. J. 
Warshal & Sons, 1014 First, Seattle, Wash. 1-35 


WILL PAY CASH for B&L premier prism scope; 
Fecker or Targetspot, %4 click mounts, external 
condition immaterial, must be optically perfect and 
priced right, state condition and lowest price. Mere- 
dith, Box 372, Jefferson City, Mo. 1-35 


WANTED—Model 54, 270 or 30-06. Condition 
of bbl. and stock immaterial. Action must be good. 
Carl Lundsten, Williams P. O., Lake of The Woods 


County, Minn. 1-35 | 


WANTED—Springfield D.C.M. Sporter, in per- 


give barrel date, also approximately | 


with cash price. Harry 
, 147 Elm Street, Bradford, Mass. 1-35 


WANTED—Smallbore rifle shooting by 
man. Write. H. F. Bacon, Greenwich, N. Y. 1-35 


WANTED—Shooting Master, give condition and 
best price. Thomas Farrell, 4823 Tenth Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 1-35 


CASH FOR B&L Prismatic Scope, optically per- 
fect, exterior unimportant. Al Brown, 2721 High- 
land, National City, Calif. 1-35 


WANTED FOR CASH—Colt Woodsman, 
Official Police, Officers Model, Ace, K-22. Also 
38 Special Target Revolvers. State condition 
and price. Hudson, R-52 Warren Street, New 
York. 1-35 


WANTED—Zeiss 2%4X, 4X, or 6X or other high 
grade hunting scope. No mounts. Also 99 Savage 
caliber 300. Letters answered. W. R. McKenzie, 
Jr., 154 So. Penn. St., Denver, Colo. 1-35 


WANTED—Krag, 30-06 and 303 British car- 
tridges. Enfield and Springfield rifles. D. O. 
Amstutz, Ransom, Kansas. 


WANTED—Hornet rifle. Loading tool 
Spec., Hornet, or 250-3000. Stevens Ideal, Savage 
19. New Service .45 action. F. G. Vickers, Mary- 
ville, Tenn. 1-35 


WANTED FOR CASH—Any quantity Krags, 
Springfield rifles, also cartridges 45 Auto., 30- 
06 Gov’t. 1918 issue. State price and quantity. 
Hudson, R-52 Warren Street, New York. 1-35 


WANTED—250-3000 tools, full length resizer, 
powder measure. F. M. Agge, 1703 Bellevue, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 1-35 


WANTED—tTargetspot 8X; Fairbanks scale; Ideal 
powder measure; 30-06 moulds; Remington 25 cal., 
barrel imaterial; 22 Magnum repeater or 
Dewey Biggs, 5540 Harper Ave., Chicago, 
Phone Dor. 0100. 


THE TRADING POST 


Bargain lists and announcements by the makers 
and distributors of everything used by active out- 
doorsmen and sportsmen collectors. Advertisers 
in this section are required to furnish at least one 
bank and two business references. We believe 
they are all straight shooters and thoroughly 
reputable, but we request an immediate report 
of any unsatisfactory dealings. 


o—_______-e 


FIREARMS—GENERAL 


WINCHESTER REPEATERS at AMAZ- 
INGLY LOW PRICES—Send stamp for list 
of New Winchester take-down repeaters, also 
3-barrel guns and doubles. New type .22 caliber 
Auxiliary barrel for .45 Colt Automatic. Fine 
repairing and restocking. Baker & Kimball, 
Inc., 278 Broadway, Lynn, Mass. tf 


COLT .45 single action with Hensoldt Ziel- 
klein scope and detachable stock, extras, $120.00. 
R. W. Knight, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 1-35 


NEW AND USED RIFLES AND SHOT- 
GUNS at special prices. Send for list. H. E. 
Roehrs, Closter, N. J. 1-35 


AMMUNITION BARGAINS! 
-30°06 Blanks, paper bullet, fine for reloading, $2.50 
per 100; 7.63 m/m Mauser S.P. or M.J., $1.50 per 
10@; 25-35 Win. M.J., $3.00 per 100; 33 W. C. F. 
metal jacket, $2.50 per 100; 16 Ga. Shotgun Shells 
mixed variety, $2.00 per 100, $10.00 per case. 

Other Bargains—Send for free list! 
4. WARSHAL & SONS, 1014 ist Ave., Seattic, Wash. 
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Prepare for 


the Greatest IN DOOR season! 


Get REAL Precision Z@ 


With REDFIELD 
Micrometer Sights 


The experience of expert riflemen everywhere 
PROVES that Redfield Precision-Made sights 
DO give greater accuracy in shooting. LIllus- 
trated is a REAL micrometer—precise, accu- 
rate, strong and durable. A FAVORITE 
with the best indoor shots in the country. 
Price $8 to $12. Described in detail in our 
big new 40-page catalog of sights for every 
purpose. Write for your copy today. 


@ Redfield GLOBE 


Ollie Used and_ enthusiastically 
©) dorsed by leading shooters. 
OG bodies exclusive features 


give much greater accuracy. 


Write Today for 


on Big Complete Catalog 


— Sights for Every Purpose 


Sent FREE 


REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CORP. 


3315 Gilpin St. 


Denver, Colo. 


B & M STRAIGHTLINE RELOADING TOOLS 


Nationally known and used by individuals and organizations of shooters who demand uniform super- 
accurate loads. Ease and simplicity of operation make rapid assembly of special game, vermin, 

and standard loads or the many highly desirable reduced and mid-range loads absolutely 

practical. Hand-loaded cartridges are more accurate than ordinary ammuni- 


tion and cost but a fraction as much. 


Write us for a copy of the 


B & M HANDBOOK 


It is fully illustrated, contains 
120 pages of clear, concise 
and complete information on hand- 
loading MODERN ammunition. Lists 
nearly 1,000 modern loads. Up-to-date 
tables and data of interest to all 


shooters. It is a catalogue of B & M Reloading equipment (Reloading Tools, Bullet Moulds, Powder 
Measures, Stainless Steel Cleaning Rods, etc.). A whole section is devoted to Shooters’ Accessories and 
Cartridge Components (powder, primers, cast and jacketed bullets, empty cartridge cases, etc.). Send 
25c for your copy. B & M stock all supplies used by the hand-loader. Circulars on individual products 


mailed upon request. 


BELDING & MULL, Geo. McG. Fryberger, Successor, 830 Osceola Road, PHILIPSBURG, PA. 


This genuine, brand 
new .30 cal. (7.63 
m/m) MAUSER auto 
pistol is one of the most remark- 
able military, police and hunting 
pistols in the world. Has 4-inch barrel, 
graduated rear tangent sight. Shoots Stand- 
ard American or German ammunition. Reg- 
ular price, $90.00. Our SPECIAL PRICE 
while they last, ONLY $47.50. Ammunition, $2.25 
per 50. Take advantage of this rare bargain now. 
ORDER TODAY! 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


SPORTS, INC. 
645 Diversey, Dept. 12A, Chicago, III. 





IMPROVED BULLETS 


are now available for all high-power rifles ranging 
in caliber from .25 to 8 m/m and in types and weights 
to fill all requirements of the sportsmen in hunting 
any size animal from woodchuck to moose. Their 
uniform fine accuracy and dependability will increase 
the effectiveness of any high-power rifle. 


Western Tool and Copper Works 
P. O. Box 856 OAKLAND, CAL. 


TARGET SHOOTERS!! Savage Model 19, 
22 caliber target rifle, speed lock, $26.85. Stevens 
“Walnut Hill” 7417-1, $36.95, #41734, $29.75, 
#418, $14.95. Brand new, factory guaranteed. 
List free. 10% discount on sights and tele- 
scopes. J. Warshal & Sons, 1014 First, Seattle, 
Wash. 1-35 


WINCHESTER 52 Speed Lock, $39.75; Win- 
chester 57, sling strap, $24.75; H&R Sportsman, 
$14.75; Colt .38 and .22 Officers Target, $31.95; 
Colt Woodsman, $25.50. All Factory Grease. 
WANTED—.20 pre-war Lefever, Colt original 
flat top Frontier, Bisley model, 434 bbl., ivory 
grips, Colt Dragoon any condition, Colt D. A., 
.45 Frontier 3%4-in., no ejector; Colt cap & ball, 
with ivory stocks. Henry Day, Exeter, N. H. 

1-35 





18 BRAND NEW WINCHESTER RIFLES, 


38-40 Carbine, $24.95. Model 94 takedown, 
25/35, 26” barrel, $22.95. Marlin 22 Automatic 
Rifles, $11.75. Hudson, R-52 Warren Street, 
New York. 1-35 


CHANCE 


ofa 
Lifetime 


to get a high grade 
spotting and 

observation telescope at a few 

cents on the dollar. Built from 

Wollensak periscopes by Du- 

Maurier master craftsmen to 

Du-Maurier Standards. An op- 

tical job done right by optical 

experts. Larger lenses, stronger, 

greater light than standard tele- 

scopes selling for much more. A 

wonderful all around glass. Only 

21” long. Not many left and they 

are going fast. Order now at $7.95 

postpaid. C.O0.D. $1 deposit plus few 

cents postage and charges. Money- 
back guarantee. 

FREE CATALOG: Everything in binoc- 

ulars, telescopes, field glasses, etc. 

Largest assortment in America. 


DuMaurier Co., Dept. 191 
Elmira, N. Y. 





Easiest — Surest Way to 


Take the work out of gun cleaning. No more patches 


jammed in your 
completely and 
wonderful “rod with 


steel back 


barrel. Every part of your bore is 
cleaned 


using this 
The 


secret is in the steel swivel and steel joint connec- 
fon. +B we = WOBB Sate ws wire 


“MARBLES x 


JOINTED 
RIFLE ROD 


made in brass or steel. Comes complete with tips 
and adapter. Give calibre and length of barrel. 


Price, $1.25. 


One piece rods, $1.00 each. 


Marble’s Anti-Rust Wick 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 


662 Delta Avenue 


2 


— when saturated with Nitro- 
Solvent Oil and left in the barrel 
will keep it in perfect condition. 
State calibre or gauge. For rifles 
and shoiguns, 60c. Revolvers, 30c, 
(A-111) 
Gladstone, Mich. 


IN THE OPEN 


Big Copies $7.10 10 <k 


Hunter-Trader-Trapper 


An outdoor magazine that’s different, contains stories sent in 


by the readers themselves, 


written by fellows just like you, 


timely items frem everywhere, pictures of you and your friends, 
your questions answered, you are bound to like H-T-T. De- 
Partments on firearms, fishing, skeet and trap shooting, coon- 


hunting, watercrafting, 


fur farming, dogs, etc. Fur prices 


and game laws in season. Regular price $2.00 per year, 25c 


per copy at news stands. 


This offer brings you 12 copies 


(six recent back copies and one copy each month for the 
next six issues) and a waterproof match box free. 


Waterproof Match Box FREE 


This match box is built of seamless brass, 
solutely water tight. 
sportsman should carry one at all times. 
save your life—it has done it for others. Get yours free by 
your subscription to Hunter-Trader-Trapper today. 


nicely nickeled and is ab- 
supply of matches. Every 
Dry matches may some day 
sending in 
Simply write your 


Holds several days’ 


name and address on the margin of this ad and mail it with your dollar 
and ten cents today. 


Dieshees Tendon Teemeur, 382 So. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio 


IDEAL 


RELOADING-~ TOOLS 


provide more shooting 
at less cost 


Produce your own ammunition for hunting 
game or target practice. Reloading is econom- 
ical, ammunition accurate. 

For rifle, pistol, a and 

shot shells. 


(Below) nF toe No.3 
IDEAL 


with 
O DOUBLE ADJUSTABLE 
. CHAMBER 
Powder Measure f 


No. 5 
Throws any de- 


sired charge of 
any smokeless 
powder accurately 
and quickly. 


$7.50 No. 3 Ideal Tool for rim cartridges 


ee as .22 Hornet, .25-20, .30-30, 
.88 S. & W., etc., $6.50. 


No. 10 Ideal Tool handles rimless 
cartridges such as 250-3000 Savr- 
age, .270 Win., .30 Gevt. ‘06, .32 
Colt Auto., ete., $6.50. 


For reloading the popular 
38 S. & W. SPECIAL 


use No. 3 Tool and bullet mould 
No. 360-344. Satisfactory and ac- 
curate for indoor target shooting. 
Operations easy to perform. Get 
more target practice at less cost. 


Send for free Ideal Folder and Circular giving 
recommended tools for all popular cartridges. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
90 West Street, Middlefield, Conn. 


HATCHER’S NEW 
Textbook of Pistols and Revolvers 


Shooters’ Edition now ready; 532 pages of dope 
on handguns, their ammunition, use and ballistics; 
$4.25 delivered. Firearms Identification Edition of 
some 700-800 pages now being published; $7.50. 


Medern Gunsmithing, Baker 

-22 Caliber Rifle Shooting, Landis 

Book of the Springfield, Crossman 
Military and Sporting Rifle Shooting 
American Pistol Shooting, Frazer 

Modern Shétguns & Loads, Askins 
Wilderness Hunting & Wildcraft, Whelen_-_ 


Send for descriptive catalog 


Small-Arms Technical Publishing Co. 
Box 18, Marines, Onslow Co., North Carolina 


3.75 


U. S. Army Prismatic 
Rifle Sight and 
Observer's Scope 
“Warner & Swasey”’ 
Complete with Rifle 
Mounting, Leather Case. 
Army Krag Rifles, 30/40; U. S. Army. Oil Preserved, 
Leather Gun Slings, new, 50c ea. or $5 doz. Used, 25c ea. 
or $2.50 doz. Rifle parts. Camp Equipment, Army & Navy 
Surplus Goods. Send 10c for NEW, complete, 1934, big 
catalog. Refunded on purchase of $1.00. 
Globe Sales & Mfg. Co., R-624, Broadway, 


$7.50 


New York 


FOR SALE BRAND NEW GUNS—6 Win- 
chesters, model 53 repeater .25-20. $24.95. 7 
Winchester, model 86, takedown, .45-70, $31.45. 
8 Remington, model 25A repeater, .25-20, $24.95. 
2 Remington, model 8 auto., .32 cal., $52.00. Hud- 
son, R-52 Warren Street, New York. 1-35 


LIKE NEW 38 Colt Super, $25.00. Official 
Police 6” 38 Special, $22.00; Smith & Wesson 
1917 $22.00; first Model S&W 44 Russian, good 
condition, $18.00. Kirkwood Bros., Inc., 23 Elm 
St., Boston, Mass. 1-35 


BU Y—SELL—EXCHANGE—REPAIR. Fire- 
arms; binoculars, telescopes, violins. WANT— 
Springfields; Walnut Hills; Remington Express; 
54’s; 52’s; 30-30’s. Fred X. Johnson, Marseilles, 
Illinois. 1-35 


COLT BISLEY and Frontier, revolvers, rifles 
and shotguns. Winchester 10 ga. lever action, 
S&W Triplelocks. New list upon request. T. C. 
Hansen, Caney, Kansas. 1-35 


NEW GUN BARGAINS! 20-gauge Reming- 
ton Automatic Shotguns, $38.50, with rib, $44.50, 
Springfield Automatic Shotguns, $32.50, with 
rib, $39.85. 8 m/m Lebel Sporters, $11.95. J. 
Warshal & Sons, 1014 First, Seattle, Wash. 1-35 


NEW MODEL 54 WINCHESTER HORN- 
ETS and 30-06 at very special prices. Send 
stamp for new and used gun list. Remarkable 
bargains in new merchandise. FOLLOWING 
USED, PERFECT CONDITION, COULD BE 
SOLD FOR NEW—Savage 19 N. R. A. Hornet 
with 48 Lyman = scope blocks, $32.50; Camp 
Perry with Colt B engraving and pearl grips, 
worth $100.00, shot 250 times, $40.00. Lyman 
438 scope with micrometer mounts, used once, 
$19.50; Bausch & Lomb 20X Draw Tube spot- 
ting scope, used once, $23.00. Parker VHE 12-32, 
modified and full, with beautiful hard leather 
case, $60.00. FOLLOWING USED, GOOD 
CONDITION—Newton 35 Cal. rifle with 50 
Western cartridges, $19.50; Savage 99G take- 
down 303 with auxiliary 410 barrel, Lyman 1-A 
rear; 5-B front, $32.50. Selling guns for over 
53 years from Union City, N. J. John J. Tobler. 

1-35 


NEW REMINGTON Model 30-S, cal. 25 
Roberts, $46.50, with 48 Lyman, $56.50. New 
model Savage 19-H Hornet, $32.95. Special 
prices! Sedgley Springfield Sporters, Hi-Stand- 
ard 22 caliber Automatics. List free. J. War- 
shal & Sons, 1014 First, Seattle, Wash. 1-35 


GUNSMITHING & SUPPLIES 


FIGURED WALNUT SPORTER blanks 
from $4.00. Delivered free. Mitchell Bosly & 
. Little Shadwell St., Birmingham 4, Eng- 

. 4-35 


HUBALEK SPECIAL MATCH BARRELS 
$36. Complete fitting, quick service, finest ac- 
curacy guaranteed. Rifle returned in 10 days. 
Your 52 rebarreled with new Winchester 52 
barrel $15. Any caliber single shot rifle relined 
to 22 lr. Fine target rifles made to order 
using Ballard, B.S.A., Martini or 52 actions. 
Send for folder. A. Hubalek, 1167 Myrtle Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. tf 


GUNSMITHING, restocking, rebluing, Flint- 
——- Prices reasonable. Bailey, Lisbon, 
1-35 


3-INCH RECHAMBERING Reamers for the 
new .410 shot shell $2.00 each. John Crowe, 
Guncraft, 2713 Duncan St., St. Joseph, Mo. __ tf 


OREGON MYRTLE—The most beautiful 
stock wood. Stocks, blanks, wood, novelties. 
Stamps for price list and photos. W. H. Mosher, 
474 Court St., Salem, Oreg. 1-35 


NIPPLES, WRENCHES, repair parts for 
Civil War revolvers, moulds, accessories; singly 
or lot. B. K. Wingate, Box 486, Trenton, N. i; 

1-3. 


EXPERT GUN ENGRAVING, gold inlaying. 
Folder on request. R. J. Kornbrath, 284 Asylum 
St., Hartford, Conn. 3-35 


PERMABLUE guarantees factory type re- 
blue. Not paint. Gunsmith’s favorite. Never 
fails. 50¢. Easy instructions. Permablue Co., 
Department 100, Davenport, Ia. tf 


SPEED ACTIONS—Springfield .22’s, .30’s, 
Winchester adjustable trigger pull, no forward 
or after creep. RESTOCKING SPECIALISTS 
of the highest order in fine woods. KRAG 
FLUSH MAGAZINES, side loading, capacity 
of magazine three shots. CHECKING TOOLS 
by Whiteman for straight or fancy checking $5. 
RIFLE SLING—HART STAPUT Target sling 
1% inches wide $3.25. Hart Sporting sling 
Y%-inch wide, one piece, adjustable for carrying 
or shooting without detaching any part $2.50; 
HART “MULTIPLE” TELESCOPE MOUNT- 
ING. Scope can be changed from one to more 
guns without resighting after each rifle has 
been shot in. REPAIRS SHOTGUN BORING 
machine rest testing. Hart Arms Co., 2185 E. 
2nd St., Cleveland, Ohio. tf 


EVERYBODY’S DOIN’ IT! Send 35¢— 
stamps, cash or M. O.—for 2 Lavery non-slip 
sling locks and your dealers name. Regular 
price 35¢ each. Prevents sling slipping. Simple, 
sure, permanent. Frank P. White Co., 703 3rd 
Ave., South, Minneapolis, Minn. 1-35 


RESTOCKING TO YOUR SPECIFICA- 
TIONS. Enfield bolts changed to cock on 
opening, receiver reshaped and matted. Sights, 
Scopes. Folder 3¢. J. F. Morris, Upper San- 
dusky, Ohio. 1-35 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 





BLANKS: Plain $1.00, fancy 


GUNSTOCK 
oO. = 


$2.50, Sporters, plain $1.50, fancy $3.50. 
Friddell, 227 Davis, Findlay, Ohio. 


CIRCASSIAN and American Walnuts, Rose- 
wood, Bubinga and Holly for gunstock blanks. 
Ebony for fore-end tips, grip caps, etc. Stamp 
please. C. W. Pomeroy, Somers, Conn. 1-35 


NICKEL STEEL rifle barrels made for the 
new 25 Roberts Remington Ammunition. Also 
22, 25, .256, .270, 7 m/m. 30, 35 and 38 Special 
barrels made to order. W. A. Sukalle, Barrel- 
maker, Tucson, Ariz. 2-35 


WINCHESTER 52 adjustable non-slipping 
buttplate, $2.00 postpaid. Redfield & Pacific 
sights 10% discount postpaid. Protectobore, 
gtaphiteized powder solvent, 2 oz. 35¢ postpaid. 
Berlin Glove Co. leather case for Winchester 52, 
$3.75 postpaid. Write us about checkering, re- 
bluing and gunsmithing. Phillips, Shooters 
Supplies, Box 139, La Crosse, Wis. 1-35 


BLACK WALNUT RIFLE and gun stock 
blanks, big supply, Circassian, Oregon Myrtle, 
beautiful burls, cheapest prices. D. W. Thomas, 
P. O. Box 184, Vineland, N. J. 1-35 


MACHINE INLETTED rifle and shotgun 
stocks, finished stocks, any variety wood. Spe- 
cial stocks 52 Winchester your order. Barrel 
bands, butt plates, quick detachable swivels, 
rifle and shotgun cases, 10X shooting coat and 
glove. Stamp for list. Howard F. Hawk Gun 
Co., Reading, Pa. 1-35 


GUNSMITHS—HELP!!! Take a good look 
around your shop. If you have 28” Krupp Fluid 
Steel Double Barrels for a 12 gauge J. P. Sauer 
& Son Shotgun, write me. In 1933, shortly be- 
fore his death, these barrels were taken to some 
gunsmith by a relative, Mr. A. Cummins, of 
Berryville, Virginia. No record can be found 
of where they are. I have the stock. Please 
help find the barrels. Robert E. Grove, Koppers 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1-35 


CHEMICALS—Let us quote you on gun- 
smithing chemicals. Guncranks made happy. 
McDonnell-Goodwin, Ordnance Chemists, Jen- 
kintown, Pa. 1-35 


BLACK WALNUT gunstock blanks, Minne- 
sota grown, twenty per cent discount from usual 
prices. Stamp for list. John Parkhill, Roch- 
ester, Minnesota. 1-35 


MATCH BARRELS fitted to your actions. 
Prices reasonable. Redfield sights. Lyman 
sights and telescopes. Fecker and Bausch & 
Lomb telescopes. 10X Shooting coats. Eric 
Johnson, 169 Lombard St., New Haven, — 

t 


REMODELING, RESTOCKING, any gun. 
Krag, Enfield remodeling a specialty. Stamp 
for list. Will trade. Warner & Son, 2512 
Pleasant Valley Ave., Altoona, Pa. 1-35 


EXPERT GUNSMITHING, rebuilding obso- 
lete arms, old barrels relined .22 caliber, new 
barrels, rebluing, etc. Adjustable butt plates and 
palm rests. Write for prices. Chas. C. Johnson, 
Thackery, Ohio. 1-35 


WANTED—Gun refinishing, rebluing, stock 
oil refinished, checking and rechecking. New 
army slings, $.75, recoil pads, $1.25, fitted, $2.50. 
Checking outfits, standard outfit complete, $4.00. 
Special outfit complete with handles, $6.00. 
Checking cradle, $4.00. All items prepaid. Stamp 
for reply. J. R. Whiteman, 1122 Buckeye Ave., 
Wellsville, Ohio. 1-35 


30-06 SPRINGFIELD BARRELS with sight 
bases, perfect, $6.00, excellent, $4.00, very good, 
$2.00, good $1.50, fair, no bases, $1.00, front 
bases only §.25. Rear sights complete with 
base, $1.00. M-1 barrels, poor, $1.50. .45 auto. 
cartridges 1930, $2.00, 1918, $1.50 hundred. .45 
D. A. Colts, fair, $10.00. E. J. Ryan, 3510 
Sheffield Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 1-35 


CONESTOGA 4 power field glasses with 
waterproof carrying case, $4.75 postpaid. Stamp 
for illustrated circular. Joseph O’Connor, 
Sportsmen’s Equipment, Baker, Oregon. 1-35 


RELINING—AIll 22, 25, 32 cal. either rim or 
center fire. Heavy 22 cal. Super accurate Match 
Barrels fitted, $35.00. All work guaranteed. F. 
Surkamer, 54 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 3-35 


CHECKERING A SPECIALTY. Ivory, Ebony 
and Silver Stock Inlays. Stamp brings desigrs. 
aaa stocking, etc. W. B. Pratt, Spooner, 

is. 1-35 


CHECKING TOOLS for amateur or gun- 
smith. Hand made of hardened drill-rod steel 
with handles. Complete set of three tools $3.50. 
Specify width. A. C. Hoefert, Box 2083, Bill- 
ings, Montana. 1-35 
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r= “TARGETSPOT” 


SX and 1OX SCOPE SIGHTS 


Greater ease of holding permits errorless aim 


There’s a decided advantage in the Targetspot’s large field of 
vision—holding is easier and permits errorless aim. Other 
outstanding features—simple parallax elimination, focusing 


for individual eye, magnificent optics. 


Complete with 4% min. 


click mount, bases, and rubber eye piece, $60 f. 0. b. Middlefield. 


Send for free folders on all scopes. 


5A The best 5-power target scope avail- 
able; also a fine hunting scope. % min. 
click mount, $46.50. 


scope. 


438 Popular 3-power hunting and target 
With closely adjustable mount, $20. 
With click mount, $27.50. 


Non-rotating objective 
lens on front end is ad- 
justed for distence and 
porallar elimination by 
graduated sleeve. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


“SURESIGHT’’ GAUGE 
For Colt Revolver Shooters 

a = a Reset 

your 
os = adjustable 
a sights for 

if UG 

FRANK OWT A BE any range 
aS SSS instantly 





Long-felt need of target shooters! 
Change your sight elevations or 
Point of impact, quickly and ac- 
curately, for any known range. 
Saves time—saves shells—satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded! 


Patent Pending 
-50 
Postpaid 
in U.S. 

Sold by best 

Sporting Goods 

Dealers— Write for literature 
FRANK A. PACHMAYR 


1220 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
“Largest Gunshops in the Southwest’’ 


Everywhere 


N TARGET SCOPE 
114’ Objective Combination Scope 
teen me Se BF) 


Made in 8, 10, 12, 14 power, 24 inches long; 
easy elimination of parallax for all ranges; 
highly light gathering precise optical system, 
with recoil absorber and dust caps; $55.00, ex- 
cluding mounts. SMALL GAME SCOPES 
in 3 or 4 power, 18 inches long, with caps; 
$20.00, excluding mounts. PISTOL GRIP 
ATTACHMENTS for M.52, $1.25. RECOIL 
ABSORBERS for scopes, $3.00. EXPERT 
SCOPE REPAIRS. Ask for folder. 


John Unertl, 2702 Sherlock St., N.S. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


*5 


Universal Aperture Shooting Spectacles 


Orthoptic Principle — No Lenses Required 
Lay aside makeshifts - Save eyesight - Clear up blurred sights 
Pronounced BEST by leading experts 
Write for literature. Address Henry P. Jones, M. E., Bennington, Vt. 


RESTOCKING SUPPLIES. Circassian wal- 
nut blanks, $3.00 up. Buffalo horn forend tips, 
$1.00. Horn buttplates, $1.00. Horn grip caps, 
60¢. Steel buttplates, grip caps, $1.00. Slin 
swivels, barrel bands. Ask for circular. Pau 
Jaeger, 130 Apsley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1-35 





BINOCULARS, SCOPES, SIGHTS & CAMERAS 


RIFLE TELESCOPE SIGHTS; telescope 
mounts; binoculars; duplicating machines. 
“ 3¢.) Robert W. Knight, Seneca Falls, 

~ S 5-35 


WOLLENSAK 20 power spotting scope, 
$10.50. Pacific_Krag peep sight, $2.70. Lyman 
48J, $10.00. Lyman 5A scope, $41.85. Lyman 
targetspot scope, $54.00. All postpaid. J. War- 
shal & Sons, 1014 First, Seattle, ash. 1-35 





Complete 


Leave No Lead in 
Your Gun Bore 


HCPPE’S 
No. 9 


and get out all leading and 

residue NOW. No. 9 works 

quickly, safely, surely —and 
prevents rust... Use, also 

OIL 


Hoppe’s Lubricating 


to keep your gun’s action smooth-working and 
frictionless and to clean and polish exposed sur- 
faces ... Get them at your Dealer's. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2321 No. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Trial size No. 9, 10c. Trial can Oil, i5e 
Gun Cleaning Guide FREE. 


Interested In Guns 
Enough to . . . 


Send for a free illustrated circular? If you enjoy 
target shooting, trap and skeet shooting, small or 
big game hunting, here's the best news in years. 
We've just published 


The Modern 


Gunsmith 
By James V. Howe 


This is the most authoritative work ever written 
on gunsmithing and gunmaking—two handsome 
volumes packed to overflowing with just the kind 
of information and just the sort of illustrations 
that every sportsman has wanted. 


Doubles His Pleasure 

“My hobby is guns, and up until a short time ago 
I was interested only in shooting. Since then I have 
found that I could double the pleasure that I get 
from my guns by a little ‘tinkering.’ They are very 
easily understood even by an amateur with as little 
experience as I have had.”’—-D. W. Townsend, Leaz- 
ington Compress Company, Lezington, Mississippi. 


Philip B. Sharpe Says: 

“Information which is worth countless dollars in 
the selection or the rebuilding of firearms.’’—Fire- 
@rms Editor, “‘Outdoors.”’ 


Fred Fletcher Says: 

“The volumes should prove invaluable to gunners 
who want to know how to get the highest degree of 
accuracy from their firearms."’—-Rod and Gun 
Editor, The Daily News, New York. 


FREE 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers 

354 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. Dept. 1473 
Please send me, with no obligation on my part, 

— circular describing ““The Modern Gun- 

smith.’’ 


| Fetdelacet-ta tele! 





The 
Outstanding 
Value 


in Telescope Sights is the 
FECKER SCOPE in 3” 
objective with Fecker preci- 
sion mounts, 4 minute 
clicks, in a choice of 4.5-6-8 
or 10 power. Price complete 
with blocks to suit any rifle 


$45.00 


There are others from $22.50 
to $100. Plain micrometer 
mounts $7.50. Half or quar- 
ter minute click mounts 


$15.00 


SPOTTING SCOPES 
TELESCOPIC SIGHTS 


J. W. FECKER 


2016 Perrysville Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE KENTUCKY RIFLE 


Going! Going! Going! 
..- And will not be reprinted 


One well-known sportsman told 
us he would not take $100.00 for 
his copy of the Kentucky Rifle if 
he could not get another. 


One hundred dollars is a lot of 
money to pay for any book, but even 
this amount will not buy a copy of 
this priceless volume after the pres- 
ent limited edition is sold. There 
are only a few copies left, and the 
book will not be reprinted. 


As a tribute to THE KENTUCKY 
RIFLE and its author, Captain Dillin, we 
are having some of the last copies bound 
in a duPont Fabrikoid covering of unusual 
ee. In addition, the rib of this 

e luxe volume carries the impression of 
an “Old Kentucky” rifle stamped from a 
bronze die. The de luxe volume will be 

referred by those who yt eae fine 

ookbinding and who are willing to pa 
a little more for binding in keeping with 
the high quality of the book itself. 


While they last, this new de luxe vol- 
ume can be purchased for pg a 
A relatively few copies of THE KHN- 
TUCKY RIFLH, bound in plain cover, are 
also available at $5.50 each, postpaid. 
Orders will be filled in the order received. 
Avoid “hes by sending for your 
copy now. If you already own a copy of 
THE KENTUCKY RIFLE, we suggest 
that you purchase a de luxe volume and 
sell the plain-bound book to some fellow 
shooter. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
Barr Building Washington, D. C. 





PRESTIGE 


Zachary Taylor was the first 
President to reside at the old 
Willard — known modernly 
as “the Residence of Presi- 
dents.” Enjoy its modern 
luxury — have the social dis- 
tinction and convenience of 


this preeminent address. 


Single Rooms with Bath $4 up 
Double Rooms with Bath $6up 


Ome 
WILLARD HOTEL 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


H. P. Somerville, Managing Director 


HUNTERS 


Only patented gun cleaner. 
Oil and solvent combined. 
Simply apply—no ramrod- 
ding. At your Sports Store. 


mla.iete) i 


$6.25 ENGLISH RIFLE SCOPE, three power 
with focusing adjustment and hair lines. Easily 
mounted. Money refunded if unsatisfactory. 
Weil’s Curiosity Shop, 20 South Second St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1-35 


BINOCULARS CLEANED AND _ RE- 
PAIRED. Alignment corrected to 1/1000 radian 
on our special collimator. Mail your glass for 
estimate. Mirakel Optical Co., Mount —— 
N. Y. 11-3 


SCOPE USERS ATTENTION! If your 
scope needs new cross-hairs or repairing of any 
nature, get in touch with me. A. M. Reynolds, 
434 Anthony St., Schenectady, N. Y. 1-35 


$11.00 SPOTTING SCOPE with Tripod, 23 
power, excellent for pistol or rifle range. Cost 
Government $85.00. Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. Weil’s Curiosity Shop, 20 South 
Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1-35 


UNION HUNTING SCOPE MOUNTS con- 
structed exceptionally strong and accurate; price 
$9.00. Write for bulletin. Union Auto Spe- 
cialties Co., Brookville, Pa. 1-35 


WOLLENSAK 20 power spotting scope, 
$10.50. Rice Krag peep sight, $1.00. Pacific 
Krag peep sight, $2.70. Lyman 48J, $10.00. 
Redfield Micrometer for Winchester 52, $8.55. 
All postpaid. J. Warshall & Sons, 1014 First, 
Seattle, Washington. 1-35 


$12.50 SIX POWER BINOCULARS. Re- 
conditioned with leather case. Cost United 
States Government $45.00. Guaranteed. Big se- 
lection telescopes, binoculars, field glasses and 
firearms. Write for list. Weil’s Curiosity Shop. 
20 South Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1-35 


| may have the complete 


| Metal Case bullets, 








AMMUNITION & RELOADING SUPPLIES 


SELECTED GOVERNMENT CAR- 
TRIDGES—Per hundred, $2.25. .45 Automatic, 
.45 Double action and .30-06 Springfield. Hud- 
son, R-52 Warren Street, N. Y. 1-35 


AMMUNITION SALE—Cartridges with 
metal case bullets, $3.00 per hundred. .22 Sav- 
age, 25 and 30 Remington, 25-35, 25-36, 7 mm, 
303 British, 303 Savage, 32 Special, 30-06 Boatail. 
Send for list. Hudson, R-52 Warren Street, 
ms Be 1-35 


.38 SHARPE MAGNUM loads for Outdoors- 
man and Shooting Master. 1375 f.-s. velocity 
with 146 gr. hollow-point bullet. A real big 
game load. SMITH’S CUSTOM LOADS, 
Middlebury, Vermont. 1-35 


GUN CLUBS, ATTENTION!! OUTDOORS 
Magazine is now running the most complete and 
comprehensive illustrated series of articles on 
Reloading ever published in any sporting maga- 
zine. This series, in addition to the gun de- 


| partment, is edited by Philip B. Sharpe, Life 


Member of the N. R. A. The Reloading series 


| began with the January issue and all American 
| Rifleman readers sending in only ONE DOLLAR 


will receive OUTDOORS Magazine for a full 
year—twelve copies crammed from buttplate 
to muzzle with special things of interest to 
the Sportsman. Your subscription will be en- 
tered immediately and back copies commencing 
with the January issue will be sent to you 
free of charge WHILE THEY LAST that you 
Reloading series for 
your files. Clip this ad and mail with $1.00 to 
OUTDOORS MAGAZINE, 333 No. Michigan 


| Ave., Chicago, Ill., Dept. N. 1-35 


SPECIAL CARTRIDGE SALE—Per hundred, 
$2.50. 25-20, 32-20, 38-40 and 44-40 smokeless. 
45-70 Government black 


powder, 38-55 black. Send for list. Hudson, 


| R-52 Warren Street, N. Y. 1-35 


THE NEW SCHMITT PRIMER POCKET 


| PUNCH, removes crimp and chamfers primer 


pocket with one operation. This new method 
in addition to being faster, produces more uni- 
form results than any reaming method. No 
more leaky primer pockets. Primer pocket 
punch, with anvil and rod, $1.20. This anvil 
can also be used for a decapping block. Hand 
decapping punch, with removable tempered tool 
steel pin, $.50. Tempered tool steel decapping 
pins, per dozen, $.40. Schmitt Reloading Tools, 
915 Washington Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 

1-35 


SISK .22 CAL. BULLETS—35, 40 and 55 gr. 
weights for Hornets, .22 Niedner Magnums, and 
-22 Savage H. P., 63 gr. for .22 Niedner Mag- 
num. Send stamp for sample and folder. R. B. 
Sisk, Iowa Park, Texas. 1-35 


BARGAINS—25-20 W. C. F. or 32-20 W. C. F. 
black powder cartridges, $1.50 per hundred. 
Hudson, R-52 Warren Street, New York. 1-35 


NEW HORNET Cast Bullets. Ideal 225438. 
Very accurate. Also .25, .270, .30, .38 and .44 
S&W. Tools; sights. Guy Loverin, Lancaster, 
Mass. 1-35 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, components 
for reloading in .22 Hornet, .25, .30-40, .30-06, 
.38 Spl. and .44 Spl. calibers. Hercules and 
DuPont powders. Write. Leslie Lindahl, Cen- 
tral City, Nebraska. 1-35 


SPECIAL REVOLVER CARTRIDGES—44 
Colt (will fit 44 S&W Special chamber per- 
fectly) black powder, $1.75. 45 S&W Schofield 
(will fit 45 New Service Colt) black powder, 
$1.75 per hundred. 32 S&W, 32 Short Colt, 
black powder, $10.00 per thousand. Hudson, 
R-52 Warren Street, New York. 1-35 


ACCESSORIES 


FACTORY SECONDS Recoil Pads $1.00 post- 
paid. Complete with screws for attaching. You 
save $2.25. Send outline of gun butt. Prompt 
delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. Incor 
ae Company, Terminal Bldg., a. 

io. t 


SOMETHING NEW at the right price—the 
10X SHOOTING COAT—It has everything; 
special designing, correct padding with best 
woolskin, button or talon front, durability, rec- 
ommended by Mr. Ness. Only $4.25 postpaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. FREE DESCRIP- 
TION. 10X SHOOTING GLOVE only $1.00 
postpaid. 10-X Products, Box 1395, Des 
Moines, Iowa. tf 
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UNIVERSAL SCOPE STAND for rifle and 
pistol shooters. Post card for prices and in- 
formation. Loder & Wilson, 1014 Cherry S&t., 
Erie, Pa. 1-35 


GENUINE U. S. ARMY LEATHER SLING 
STRAPS, new, 114”, postpaid, 85¢ each. Hud- 
son, R-52 Warren Street, New York. 1-35 


HUTCHES’ PISTOL GRIPS, BEAUTIFUL 
BROWN OR BRONZE COLOR INSULA- 
TION, smudgeless, very durable, $3.50 postpaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Approved National 
Rifle Association. Van Hutches (Shop, 710 
Cotton St.), Box 166, Shreveport, La. 1-35 


YOU WILL find no substitute for Neilly’s 
sling keeper. Positively will not creep down 


at the last moment. See one, try one, and you | 


will want one. Price 75¢. I also make a com- 
Write for description. D. H. 
R. D. £2, Box 442, Bradford, Pa. 1-35 


RIFLEMEN—Our Shooting Jacket costs you 
only $4.25 postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write for circular. Suval Products Co., 3 Perry 


St., Binghamton, N. Y. 1-35 | 


EXTRA SPECIAL IMPORTED heavy cow- 
hide holster for Luger Automatic 4” barrels, 
$1.00. 8” barrels, $1.50. Hudson, R-52 Warren 
Street, New York. 1-35 


10X SHOOTING COATS, $4.25, $4.65, Shoot- 
ing Glove, $1.00. Circular free. A-1 Gov't. 
leather gun slings, 35¢, swivels, 60¢, Krag bay- 
onets, 75¢, Lebel bayonets, $1.00. Swords, $1.50, 
Rustproof gun cases, $3.75. 
Warshal & Sons, 1014 First, Seattle, Wash. 1-35 





ANTIQUES & CURIOS 


INDIAN RELICS, Beadwork, Old guns. 
Curios, Coins, Minerals, Fossils, Catalog and 
Arrowhead 6¢. Vernon Lemley, Northbranch, 
Kansas. tf 


arren St., New York City, New York. 


ANTIQUE ARMS... bought and sold, ex- 
changed. Colts of any period wanted. Wil- 
liamsburg-Jamestown Museum, Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, Owner, Williamsburg, Va. 5-35 


ANTIQUE ARMS—300 on hand. Sell or ex- | 


change. Locke, 1319 City National, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 1-35 


PATENTS 


PATENTS—Low cost. Easy terms. Book 
and information free. Highest references. L. F. 


eo Dept. 370, 724 9th St., Washington, 


tf 
PATENTS—Before too heavy an outlay of 


time or money is made on an invention, a search | 


of the Patent Office records should be made to 
determine as nearly as possible whether or not 
the same idea has been patented before. The 
cost of this search is small, while the value of 


perienced counsel and assistance in every phase | 
Write for | 


of Patent and Trademark practice. 
my free book containing valuable information 
relating to patent procedure. Clarence A. 
O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 618-C 
Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 1-35 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CANADA, THE RIFLEMAN’S PARADISE. 
Its true picture is given you in the pages of | 
Canada’s national | 


Rod and Gun in Canada. 


outdoor-life magazine. Each issue is packed 


with honest-to-goodness yarns of hunting and | 


fishing in the Dominion, which has it second to 


none. Real stories that real men can appreciate | 
and a gun department unexcelled. Send $1 for | 
6 months’ trial or $2 for year to Rod and Gun, | 


P. O. Box 125, Sta. A., Montreal, Canada. 


AUTHORS AND COMPOSERS invited to | 
forward MSS to Publishers of over thirty _ | 
tock- | 
well, Ltd., 29, Ludgate Hill, London, England. | 


standing. £50 cash prizes for poems. 
1-35 
$5.00 ARMOR PLATE STEEL TARGET. 


20x30 inches with bell, Crated. Weil’s Curiosity 
Shop, 20 South Second St., Philadelphia, re 
1- 


JANUARY, 1935 


All postpaid. J. | 





COUNTRY CLUB 
ACTIVITIES ... 


and more to do at the Jungle! 


HERE’S another good reason to enjoy 
Winter in the South... . 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
“MID-WINTER CAMP PERRY” 
ST. PETERSBURG—FEB. 9 to 12 


The annual shoot will take place on 
Jungle property, adjoining the hotel. 
You’ll want to come down early for a 
little independent practice on the range, 
trapshooting on the hotel grounds. . . 


ALSO .. . 18-hole golf course—sail 
and power-boating—deep-sea fishing— 
riding—tennis, dancing, entertainments 
at the hotel; ms expensive “extras.” 


Luxurious rooms with private bath, 
American Plan, from $8 single, $15 
double. Interesting monthly and sea- 
son rates on request. 


Joun F. Hynes, Manager 


ST. PETERSBURG, Fla. 


SUNSHINE CITY OF THE SOUTH 
N.Y. OFFICE: CHRYSLER BLDG. VAn. 3-7200 


Protect Your Gun with this 
Rust-Proof 
Sheepskin 


GUN CASE 


THE finest case made for $ 50 
protecting your gun © 
against rust. Made of 
heavy sheepskin with wool 
side in to absorb mois- 
ture, sweat and dampness. Also 
collects oil film, which acts as ad- 
ditional rust preventive. Thick wool 
protects sights, finish and pads gun 
against bumps. Full length. Well 
made. Stoutly reinforced with 
leather. Ideal for storing gun. 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 


For shotguns with barrels up to 30’’, 
.25. Longer barrels, 25¢ extra. 
For double-barrel or over-under shot- 
, $3.75. For rifles with over-all 
length 39” to 42%”, $3.75. Sling 
strap, $1.00 extra. Metal dees at- 
tached to each end, 50¢ extra. State 
make, type, model, gauge or calibre, 
and length over all. 


BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 
Berlin, Wis. 


Prepaid 


Write for our 


Waterproof 
Leather Gar- 
ments. 


A f Don’t discriminate against 


them SPLAT--the Skeet 


A 


—=S 4\e 


LE dorsed by The Dope Bag. Introductory shooter's pack--Only $2.50. 


LYMAN 


MICROMETER RECEIVER 


SIGHTS 


LYMAN “48” sights are so perfectly de- 
signed and made that you can count on 
them to develop the highest degree of 
accuracy built into your rifle by the 
manufacturer. 


48Y 


Micrometer Receiver Sight 
designed for Sav. 19-33 
N. R. A... Sav. Sporters 
23A, B. C. D. % min 
adjustments. Nostock cut 
to mount. $13.00. 


Micrometer Receiver Sight 
designed for Win. 52. % 

= min. adjustments. Easily 
mounted, no cutting. 
$13.00. 


@@BRZOO 


©. S. PAT. 1,001,399 CAN. PAT. 330.217 


@O®D © OO 


Lyman {7A Target Front Sight with 9 interchangeable 
inserts, $2.50 


Send 10¢ for Lyman complete Sight Catalog, 60 pages 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
90 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 








20-Power Spotting Scope $] 9-50 


(money-back guarantee) 


Here’s what every 
marksman has been 
looking for—a_ spot- 
ting scope of fine 
quality at a reason- 
able price. The Wol- 
lensak is meade by 
lens specialists, fa- 
mous over the world 
for quality. Magnifies 
20 diameters—clearly 

spots — .22 caliber 
holes in the black ring at 100 yards. Unusually wide 
field of view. Lifetime construction. Smooth-acting, 
quick focusing. Supplied with leather case. 

Tripod is well balanced, steady in strong wind. 


Height adjustable from 9 to 14 inches. Panoramic 
and elevating movements; locks in any positien. Of 
aluminum alloy, weighs only 16 oz., fits practically 
all scopes, finished in black lacquer and nickel. With 
leather case, $7.50. 
OTHER TELESCOPES 
Ten-power, $7.50; 15-power, $10.00; 25-power, 
$17.50; 35-power, $32.50; 45-power, $47.50. 
At dealers or direct, postpaid (or C.0.D.) 
Money-back guarantee 
Send for complete Catalog of Telescopes, Microscopes, 
Binoculars, ete. 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 
760 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Wollensak » 


Rifle and Revolver enthusiasts. Give 
tend Gun and Small Bore Rifles. En- 


Write today for full information aad FREE SAMPLE TARGETS. 
STOWELL TARGETS, INC. LOCKES MILLS, ME. 





THE 1935 N. R. A. PROGRAM 


@ Renewal of the fight to prevent the passage by the 
new Congress of an unwise anti-gun law. The Attorney 
General's office already has served notice that they will 
demand strict legislation. This warning is but another 
striking reason for the existence of the N.R. A. For, 
only a powerfully trained, nation-wide organization 
backed by the votes and support of honest gun-owning 
citizens can successfully present to Congress the logical 
arguments needed to oppose such proposals. 


@ Continuation of the campaign to educate legisla- 
tors, officials and voters to the fact that solution of our 
crime problem lies in the honest enforcement of laws 
already enacted; that legislation unduly restricting the 
ownership and use of guns serves only to disarm honest 
citizens while giving added security and confidence to 
criminals; that the rights of 15 million gun-owning citi- 
zens must be respected in the drafting of any federal 
or state firearms legislation. 


@ Publication of a series of articles on re-loading 
by Colonel Townsend Whelan, and a series on shot- 
guns by Major Chas. Askins, both to be featured in the 


American Rifleman this year. 


@ An appeal to Congress to give back to shooters of 
America the annual National Rifle and Pistol Matches, 
and to appropriate funds for conduct of the great Na- 
tional Shoot during 1935. 


@ Another legislative endeavor to have Congress pro- 
vide adequate funds for the N. B. P. R. P. and the 
office of the D. C. M. in order that these government 
agencies may resume their good promotion work 
among civilian shooters, including the issue of govern- 
ment equipment to recognized clubs. 


@ Maintenance of a staff of experts to give members 
friendly practical help on their shooting problems; to 
conduct the postal matches on a high standard of 
sportsmanship; to help members obtain permits to pos- 
sess and use guns for target practice in states requiring 
such permit; to publish in the American Rifleman the 
cream of authoritative articles on guns and ammunition; 
keeping constantly in mind our pledge to enlarge and 
improve these services and the American Rifleman 
whenever possible. 


@ Continuation of last year's campaign to make life 
more interesting for shooters, to spread the gospel of 
straight shooting in conformity with the objects of the 
Association, and to gain a fuller realization of the well- 
known N. R. A. slogan— “Make America — Once 
Again—A Nation of Riflemen.” 

alii es cae 


Help make 1935 another rifle-shooting year. Use 
the blank below if you are not a member. Sign up 
@ sportsman friend if you already are on the rolls. 


JOIN THE N. R. A. 


Support the Organization that is Helping 
Congress to Choose Wisely in 


the Enactment of 


FEDERAL FIREARMS LEGISLATION 


(See Editorial in This Issue) 


MEMBERSHIP: ANNUAL $3.00—LIFE $25.00 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION, 
Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


I believe in the aims and purposes of the N. R. A. and desire to support the good work as well as to avail myself of its 
rs. 


services to membe 


I certify that I am a citizen of the United States over 18 years of age. 


Attached is remittance of $3.00 for annual active membership. 
ecard, one of the sterling “annual member” lapel buttons, one of the latest price lists and 


Please send me a membershi 


enter my subscription to begin with the next issue. 


(CD Please check here if you have previously received literature from the N. R. A. 


MY NAME 


Cj) ANNUAL 
OU LIFE 


THE AMERICAN 





RIFLEMAN 








Picture of a dog 


whose 


MASTER MISSES | 


If he 
could talk 
he’d 


recommend 


SKEET! 


A few moments before he routed out the 
fifth cock pheasant ... kuk..kuk..kuk.. 
kuk! Bang! Bang! But no bird came down .. 
five misses in a row! 


Now his eyes are sad. His mouth droops 
with disappointment. All the glory of the day, 
all the joy of the hunt has gone for him. 


He forgets soon, of course—if the misses 
are few and far between. But no hunter can 
expect a good bird dog to forget a whole season, 
or even a whole day, of missed shots. 


Practise at SKEET enables a hunter to keep 
faith with his dog. Skeet offers all the angles 
and positions found in field shooting—and 
more. It is a shooting game for genuine prac- 
tise and good, rousing, competitive fun! 

Learn about Skeet. Write for your free copy 
of ‘‘Macnab on Skeet”’ published by du Pont. 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Sporting Powder Division 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


FOR ALL WHO LIKE TO SHOOT 


PRESS OF JUDD & DETWEILER, INC., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





The Surest Way 
To Improve Your Shooting | 


Add up, if you can, the total 
number of hours you put in 
on the range last year at 
practice. 

A lot of them, weren’t there? 
And you naturally hope to 
put in even more during 1935. 
But remember: important as 
it is to fire as many rounds as 
possible, it is even more im- 
portant to use ammunition 
that is a help, not a handicap. 
The surest way to accomplish 
an improvement in your shoot- 
ing is to shoot Western! 


Official announcements of 
scores fired in regional matches 
through 1934 show that West- 
ern ammunition was used in 
winning the world-famous 
President’s Match, in tying the 
record in the same event, and 
in establishing new outdoor 
and indoor records in pistol 
competition, and in winning 
a large number of other im- 
portant matches. 

Western Super-Match L. 

R. smokeless .22’s with 

lead lubricated bulletsare 
justifying the claim made 


Small Bore 


330 Calibre 
I we 


This Coupon 
Is For Your 
Convenience 


for them when they were first 
announced last year: ‘“The most 
accurate .22 L. R. cartridges 
ever developed.” E. G. Har- 
desty used Super-Match in 
shattering the national small- ‘~ 
bore indoor pistol record that 
had remained unbeaten for 
nine years. Score: 489x500. 


In small-bore, .30 calibre, pis- 
tol and shotgun shooting, your 
best bet, bar none, is Western 
— the World’s Champion Am- 
munition. Make these your 
ammunition buy-words 
throughout 1935: 


@ WESTERN SUPER-MATCH 
Long Rifle Smokeless .22’s 


@ WESTERN LUBALOY 
.30 Calibre Ammunition 


@ WESTERN .38 SPECIAL MATCH 
and .38 MID-RANGE LOADS 


@ WESTERN SUPER-X, 
SUPER-TRAP, FIELD and 
XPERT Shotgun Shells 


Mailthe coupon below forcom- 
plete information on the type 
of ammunition in which 
you are most interested. 
WESTERN CARTRIDGE 


COMPANY 
Dept. A-25, East Alton, Illinois. 


AMMUNITION 








